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I DKHIItK to lliliktl l^ralpCul lirktlciw!iHlglll«lt to tilt 
followiug fur ihi^ nnulj timt ilmy Imvt 

afforded lao in ii dtdiralu anti difllriilt tank, To Mr. 
W. M. Hofinoiit firnt, for fiiw oordiiil inn’iiiiriigi?itti»iit, 
as woll m liin roitdiiionn lit givi* inforiiiiilkiii, wid for 
kind jioriiii«nioii to iiiiiku hup of liin %vrititigii im tlm 
iulijpot* aittl doiiiilini iiMntiiliiiiop wttli rugiird Ut mm. 
and jiiotiirPM; tu .^Ir. TIitMiiluro for liw 

«iifailing ktisdtii»M| vivnl rriiiiiiiirpiiwii, iintl gpiierciiii 
sjiiiimiliy; lt» Mr, ft Fiiirfiii Miimij, wlm liiw givtfii 
mil iibiiialiiiim «if iiiftiriiialiiiii tm iiiitiiv iiin! Iim 

«1kiwii II williiiiciiPiiii t4i iiioiwor 

dpiailotl MialPiiiPiiiit for wliirli ! oiiiiiitii 1^:1 itilllritiiily 
gmt«*f«L ll« itl» lillowpii flip Iti iiiiikp ii»« ill tiii 

uidi|uo iHillwIiiinn, iiiiil |4*4rpil iil iiiy ttiijitmal iliii largt 
iiiuidiM^ iif liiwiPlIi «»». wtindi iio t« Mr. 

Iliill C'iiiini tor liifi iniprwit, mal |«rtittiiiiin 

Itiiikp wf liii liiriiitiriitilr iiim»ikf 0 tkm»; to Mr. 
Ecllinilid ilmnm fur fiiiil pritbiiiii; 

to Mr. M, 11, Hfiipliiifiiiii for rtinrtoiitii ttidfi Mid friiil* 
M •ugftitioiii*; l«t Mr. Lmiiid C'lwt fur !iii williiipinii 





Yi 

to be consulted and his exeelhuit tu in- 

Eichard Garnett for sound aiui juilieious un 

Eossetti as a translator; to Mr. tl. K. GIhUsiu lui 
interesting informaticui ; to Messrs. KlIis aiul Mlvey 
for permission to quote from the f Vi//fe/ri| Wurkn and 
other copyright volumes dealing \uth the sulijetU , 
to my sister Miss Margaret Benson; to the Hi*iL 
Maurice Baring; t<> Mr. IVrt‘y InihUH‘k tor mirrlul 
and perspicacious criticism; ami in Miss ileal rit'i* 
Layman, for simply invaluable aid in veritieaf run eihI 
correction. 
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Nineteenth Century^ March which ctnitiiiu iiiirfrai 
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ROBSETTI 


CHAI'TKE I 

KAItL¥ ¥EAK» 

JioHHETri^H lifii, it hiw \mm wull gaid, liag hwii treated 
by hm biugrapliers ttici iiuioh in the l^rediapbaidite 
jiietliad: w« have Ihhhi {iriimsiitiid with a great mans 
of datail, highly hiieroitiiig in itself, but taiuliag 
soiiuiwhai to olMeurii the diititiidimss of the ctiitral 
figure. Yet it i« luird to mm how it acnild Imva kieii 
otherwiaa I'ltfi naiilimion iit whieh in later life lioisetti 
lived, the fiwciiiiatod iutertiii whicdi he iiispirfd in 
those who were iidiiutteii within the ehiso-aluit doors, 
the straiigti ligltii so to i|Miak, wlticih the initiated 
brought away glittiiueriiig round their browi, from vi»iti 
to the inmost proiisiioo-tilmiiikfr, this iiiuturna, guarded 
so jealously front all |>ublie ili«|iliiyi, theipring- 
ing from a soiiitMi of wddoh th® ieorut was ao datiply 
hidden—all tlwaii thinga ifciiiudiited pulilio oiiriosity 
to an oxtravagiinl fliigrtiis. Tim niiiilt wm that a host 
of distorted kigoncte iprang up round tlm iiftint of 
Eoisattii ex&gpsrfiting nil that wta morbid, darktiiing 
©very shadow, dwfilliiig mainly on lapits from eoii- 
ventional itnnii&rdi, and siiltitltutini for tim bmv©, 
genial, tobu»t pirioiiality, wlilnh th© frkiiidii 

1 1 
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still discerned under the overshadowing of doom, 
an affected, decadent, fantastic figure, posturing in a 
gloomy danse macabre, or wandering in an airless laby¬ 
rinth of poisonous loveliness. 

It was necessary then, at all hazards, for his 
biographers to tell the truth about Rossetti. But the 
outcome is that we have been told almost too much of 
him, and yet not enough. Of the earlier and brighter 
years the record is comparatively slight. Yet we 
can follow his footsteps, print by print, along the 
darkening pilgrimage, while the sombre figure of the 
dreamer marches heavily along, with sometimes a 
word and sometimes a glance flashed upon us, but 
severe, inscrutable, sad with a wilful sadness. With 
what philosophy he faced the doom that threatened him, 
how his eager pursuit of the beautiful harmonised, if 
it did harmonise, with the stubborn insistence of pain 
and decay, whether he increased in a grim and stoical 
resistance, or turned his back upon the awful mystery, 
beguiling the time that still remained to be told; or 
whether the whole character broadened and deepened 
under the pressure of the elemental sadness — all this 
we can never know. And here, I think, lies the deepest 
tragedy of Rossetti’s life. A man of infinite self-will, of 
intense though limited outlook, sets out upon a certain 
pilgrimage, with a radiant goal in view, resolutely dis¬ 
regarding all that does not at once accommodate itself 
to his aims and faiths; and then the vision changes, 
and he is confronted in the saddest and sternest way 
with the darkest problems that try and torture the 
mortal nature. The very gloom of the tragedy lends 
a deeper augustness to the great figure that slowly 
moves to meet it. But we may dare to hope that a 
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soul which, though knit, with a temperament open in a 
Kingnlnr degree t.o all the nearer BeduetienH of beauty, 
kept itH gaze reHfduiely on the itltiniaie hope, the 
further iHHtn% the eeniral vintou, and which looked ho 
earnestly tiirough tlm symbol to the force «ymboliHCd, 
.tain in mune freer region to the knowledge of 
ret, ihii nuinnnretl like a phatRom music, in 
myatmious tones roumi the clouded earthly 
tahernaela. 

Gahritd Clmrles Dante IlosBetii, commonly known 
aft Dantk Gaiieiicl Hohhktti, was horn on May 12, 
1H2H^ at No. SB C'harlotte Stri*et, Ihuiland Idime. He 
was biipiizial at All HouIh C’lmrch, Langham Place, 
according the rites of ilie Clmreli «>f England, his 
inotliiw being a devoted Anglican, of an Evangtdical 
type in early tlays, but later holding High C'hurch 
views. The name Cfiibriid was his fiitlieps name. 
riifirlcH came from hm godfather, Mr. (luirlcH liyell 
of Kiiinordy,a family friemt, a keen Hiiulenicd lt4Uian 
literatnns and fiitlier of tlie celehraied geoh^gist. Sir 
Cliiirle« DyelL He was called Dantti after his father^ 
fa%anunte pmU. liossetti dropped the mime t'har!i*s in 
early lifin and it ia striiiige that one who never even 
visitetl the lam! of lib iinee»im*H, who, an hb hrtdher 
says. ** was always remly to reekoii to the discreilit of 
foreignerfi a eeriiiiii »lialtinf and frofliy demonstrative¬ 
ness,’* wild IovihI lh«% free country of his nativity mi 
w*elU should have piirietl with Ids only Eiiglbh in- 
heritiiiieii. He tmiisposed lib oilier naiiies, prohality 
to avoid bung eoiifiwed with lib father, and vre find 
him in early iiiftnliood writhing to liis iiunL who 
iidfireiiod him by lib legal initiab, to mk her to 
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use the nomenelaitiro that li«* had |*ii*iiiaii»*u!ly 

adopted 

Of his four graiidpannif,^, wi‘n» pur*’ Ii.iIhih, 

one English, ills fathi»r \vu>t»a!»nidt» , /», | 

the youngest sou of Nirolii UnH.Hrtiua Mirksiiiith nf 
Vasto, a town on the Atirialir ruaHt uf Snuih Ifaiy. 
They were simple people: Uo.H.nrf ii’.h graieliuMilirr 
could neither reatl m^r write. 

His mother was Fnumes M:iry Lavima r«»!itlnri, 
daughter of (laetano Ihilidori niel Iuh wife Aiuia !\!;ina 
(Pierce), (taetano Folitlori was the smi nf a pliysieuiii 
of Bientina, a Ttwean town, was at »»iie t ime 
taryto Alfieri,ancl settling in Kiiglaiid in ITHti, siiarrioil 
Miss Pierce, a governess, ami linigh! 

Gabriele Rossetti was a mini of iii’livo iniiiil, with 
strong literary tiistas, in early ihiyii ii Kkilfiil tlriuiglif^ 
man, and always a Iwmutiful nnifler iiinl Ife 

was an mpromator^^ a poei| amt in early life litin*!ti,ii 
to the operatic theatre of Ban (hirhi iii Niiplofi, bnng 
afterwards a Curator in the Miweiim of Naplri, I In 
was in high favour with Murat, King «if SapU^fi, ami 
held a secretaryship in tlm tii^paftiiioiii af pitlilic 
instruction. When the Bmirlwm king, Fenlitiiifid I , 
was restored to his kingdom in IKIfi, Kofisiittu 
a revolutionary, and wa« |iroiii*ritifu| in IKLM wlmn 
Ferdinand, with the aid of the Ausirimw, iiii|*|iro?4BOf| 
constitutional govornmifiit. Ho 
in 1821, in a British uniforiii, on n miiii of wiif, 
Eventually, in 1824, he settiwi iit Kiiglmid mi4 mmrmi 
in^l826. He was appointed Profitaicif of finliati itt 
Kings College, London, in 1831. His tiealtti tiiMilinod 
in 1842, and after hoiuo years of in vat id lift }|^ 
in 1864, ^'glad to be rek&sidd^ 
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Tlu^ eUlar EcmHeiti wan a scawitivt*, livalj, aeiiva- 
Biiutltnl man, Huaiabla, gcKHi-huuiuuiHHl, aiul alTaatiunate. 
Ho wan a IVrvtait putriiit, and luul a high Btaudard of 
viriuo. In ndigiom lu^ wan a fiTo-ihiukor, but with a 
atrungly apiriiual itaium ilo wmto voluminoiwly, pa¬ 
triotic and roligi(>ua ptanuH, political trtnitiHtmj luyniical 
conniioutaricH. Hin nuaiuny wan greatly rnveriHi in 
Italji iuui ia ct)nimtnnoratcHl by an inHcripiion iii tho 
cloiatcr of Hania (’roct^ in Kkjrtaicc. Tlio t'cnituiary of 
his birth wan <a*b‘bra!i?d ai Vaaio in lHH»b and tho 
oaniral piar/.a of tin', iuwn roiuunod afUir hinn 

Thorn ia a dolightful pioturo cd' him by hia Bun 
drawn in IHrdi, whioli ropn'Bi'ntH liim aitting at a iablo, 
in a cap ant! ovorooat» ohmoly Hoanning a manimoript 
which thrtnvB an npwanl light on tho brow, Hb 
white hair gniwa thiokly; tho long, thin tumi% tho 
aomproMSod lip«, tho tirod but powiftrating oytiti, all 
show the man of high onthuiiiwm, inianao intollootu- 
ality, and roftnod ohiiriwEor, It is not fanoiful to 
see a certain iirain cjf imootknsni aiid iinworldlinoss 
in the fiw©i comlniiod wnth tho gentle auhinission 
that comes of a faith in idoas and prinoipltw lying 
behind the matoriid worltL 

Tliare was, it aaoms, a **o«rtidn tinge of Bolfnipinian 
or salf-applauio in Iii« tinnpominaiit”; ho liked, »iid 
his son I>ani% *^tci ride tlu* high liornod^ But lus was 
quite without {Mjrional viinityi full of kindiittiia, and 
geiiarouily appriicdiitivo of tlm morito of othsri, 
Eossittki itioitior wit« a cultivatod wonmn* fond of 
*#i^^l%^ohiifWltiriiod by grout aiinplioity of iiatuw; 
self-oontrolliid, juit, ktndi abhorring goiilp, strongly 
riligiont, imd entirnly doYotiid to her husband md 
dhildrta. SIio said once, in 1872, I always h«i a 
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passion for intellect, and my wish was 
husband should be distinguished for inti 
my children too. I have had my wish j 2 
wish that there was a little less intellect in t 
so as to allow for a little more common-sei 
had herself no lack of the latter quality. ^ 
simply enough, and for ten years, wher 
Bossetti was disabled by illness, she took j 
worked hard for the support of the house] 
was, too, an excellent woman of business, 
always lived within their means. 

Bossetti’s brothers and sisters were three i 
Maria Francesca (1827-1876), who became 
of an Anglican sisterhood; William Michael 
who still survives, his brother's careful a: 
plished biographer; and Christina (1830- 
illustrious poetess. They were thus a 
marked characteristics, with strong literary 
tie gifts, with which was combined, in tl 
a deep and mystical religion. The earlj; 
the children were passed almost wholly ii 
The household had few English acquaint 
Mr. W. M. Bossetti says that “it seems 
exaggeration to say that every Italian sta; 
passing through London, of a Liberal mode ( 
opinion, sought out my father, to make 
acquaintance with him.” There was also s 
flow of foreigners requiring assistance, and if 
signal was given, as was often the case 
Bossetti being a Freemason, they were in 
relieved. Italian patriots, artists, literary^ 
cians, venders of plaster-casts, dancing-i^s 
tics of every kind congregated there, an 
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most famous were Paganini tlie violinist, jMazzini, and 
Panizzi. 

The children spoke Italian in the house, and listened 
to perpetual declamatory political talk, idealistic aspira¬ 
tions, recitations of poetry, and reminiscences of Italy. 

It is interesting to note that this seems to have 
developed in D. Gr. Possetti an extreme hatred of 
politics. It is often to be remarked, in men of strong 
individuality, that the influences of early life seem 
to have had a curiously antagonistic effect upon their 
tastes and character j and the result of this animated 
political society seems to have confirmed the young 
poet in a deeply rooted dislike of the lesser or practical 
politics. ^^He heard so much,^^ it is said, ^^in his 
youth, of gliAustriaci (the Austrians) and Luigi Mlippo 
(Louis Philippe), that he seems to have registered a 
vow to leave Luigi Pilippo and the other potentates 
of Europe and their ministers to take care of them¬ 
selves.^^ For political ideals and principles he seems 
to have had a faint sympathy, hut for practical politics 
he had what can only be called an aversion, almost 
amounting to detestation. 

A similar influence can be detected in the hoy^s 
literary tastes. Gabriele Eossetti was an ardent 
student of Dante, and fond of abstruse mystical 
speculations on the subject of the poems. He would 
sit surrounded with huge folios in ancient type, 

about alchemy, freemasonry, Brahminism, Sweden¬ 
borg, the Cabbala, etc., and filling page after page of 
prose, in impeccable handwriting full of underscorings, 
interlineations, and cancellings.’^ Nothing that Dante 
wrote was allowed to be capable of simple and natural 
interpretation; every passage and every word was an 
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elaborate veMele ftir tluuHmivaliiiiii! uf huiui* 
speculation or pal it irul idea, aiul thv- imiinv lur 

a bookj ill Ciabrieki mouth, wa-s llutl it wa*i 

a libro sommamento iiiintiru/* 

Tlie result on the rhililnm wan that llunigti tlioy 
Tiewed tlieir fatlier^s Hiudie.H with rr^prat, lin^ ImhiIch 
wMcb be loved were underHlttnil luii to do lo riuni/’ 
But Eoesetti rcHliseoverfd Ihiiite for luiiaiidf 
be was fifteen or mxteen; ami tlunu rrhinni 
the fear of being oldigetl inierpr«’i tho lunmin in 
some remote sense, be inasteml flietn with hiiriniig 
avidity. He wrote in the Ikefaee lu Karl// liaiinn 
PoetSj those early days, all iirtiuml im* fiaritHik 
of tbe influence of the great Flareiitiiii% fi!b frtun 
viewing it as a natural eiiiiiienli I al^o* growing alder, 
was drawn within the circled’ Bill, s|«uikiitg gmier* 
ally, tbe studies of their father iiniy Be said tn liavti 
thrown tbe children, by a spucies tif reiiriiiug rather 
decidedly into tbe study of English lilriiitiire. 1liey 
read poetry, tales, anti wholesuiiio olil Uiaks, iimt 
very eaxly to try their hand at writing. Nmilior lint 
early writings nor the early piciiireii of ilw elnlil kcpiii 
to have been markedly promistiigi but ii ii* iiilerpitliiig 
that he preferred imaginative desigiiH, midi iw nemmm 
from. Shakespeare, to transcriptionH of mitiiriil ijbjwrlHi 
and chose to create rather than copy. 

The only one of the early wriiiiigi wliicli iloii^rvei 
a passing mention, from the fimi that ii ii a 
graphical curiosity, is a laMim in four piiriit ciilleil 
Sir Sugh the Ilmm^ which was %f rilieii at Iht? ago of 
twelve, and printed in 1S4%I by liii graiidfatlinr, Mr. 
Polidori, who had then nKWiid into Lotidoiii at a pritml« 
printing-press which he had set up. 
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An interesting antobiographical reininiacence of his 
early days oee.urs in a inyHiieal storyj aVL 
nf IntemmBmif %vrit4.cni ai a later date. Among 
my earliest naudlections, none is stronger than that 
of iny father ntanding before tlie fin^ when ha came 
home in the London winter evenings, and singing to 
n» in luB swecd., ge^neroue tones; stnnetimes ancient 
English dittien, “Htieli songs m one might translate 
from tlie birds, and the brooks might set to music; 
HometimcH tliose %vi1.!i wltich fcu'cign travel had 
familiarised lus y<nitli, —among tliem the great tunes 
which have rtmg the worhl's cdntngcm siinm '89, I 
used to «ii on the lu'iirthrug, lisLming to him, and 
IcHik b'^iwemi hm kiwm into the fire till it burned 
my face, while the sigltis swarmitig up in it seemed 
changed and changiai with the music: till the inusio 
and tlie fire and my heart burned togetlmr, and I 
would take imper and pencil, and try in fiome childish 
way to fix the shapes tliiii rose witldn me. For my 
hojie, even then, was to \m ii patnierd’ 

The boy went in IHIlfi to a dtiy-'Sclnml in Portland 
l%i», and to King’s CCollege Brhool in 1887, where ha 
stayed till 1842, Here he learned Latin and French 
well, Hermiin fairly, and Hrenk but a little, Ha bad 
some linguistic aptitude, but held Hcience and mathe¬ 
matics in contempt. He wim said to have been a 
C|uiat, fiffectioiiiiie boy, cnmriigeims, kinci, iwid con- 
iidiiriiio of otbt^ra. !iui bis own rt'cadlection wa« 
differeni He <lem:riliefl hinmelf to Mr. Hall €ain© m 
having l»an destitutn of personiil courage, slirinking 
from tlm iiinwemwits of his Kolioolfellcws, and fearful 
of their cpiarriili, though not witlmut wuim gen- 

©roiii imptilstii, and recluiivii in Imhiti. Th# truth 
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probably is tliat lie was intensely preoccupied, like all 
children of strong individuality, with his own ideas 
and dreams, and apt to resent anything that diverted 
the current of them; but he was pre-eminently genial 
and sociable by nature, and it is impossible that he 
should not have displayed these qualities to a certain 
extent when at school. He was always a favourite 
with simple people, servants, shoe-blacks, organ- 
grinders, and never had, to the end of his life, the 
faintest consciousness of or subservience to social posi¬ 
tion. Ho doubt the uncongenial atmosphere of school 
threw him back decidedly upon the circle of home 
interests. He appears to have made no special friends 
at school. 

In 1842 it was decided that Eossetti had received a 
sufS-cient education, and that his professional life had 
better begin. He was bent on becoming an artist, 
though it does not appear that up to this date his 
drawings had shown any special promise. It is inter¬ 
esting that he seems to have been allowed to have 
his own way in the matter, as the household must 
have been under the pressure of considerable anxiety 
owing to the failing health of G-abriele Eossetti. He 
went first to the drawing academy of Mr. E. S. Cary 
in Bloomsbury Street. He was there for four years. 
He appears to have been irregular in attendance, and 
with moods of brusquerie and unapproachableness, 
alternating with hilarious gaiety and affectionate 
generosity. He paid little heed to Cary's instruc¬ 
tions, but followed his own methods. W hy were 
you not here yesterday ? " says his instructor, accord¬ 
ing to the legend. I had a fit of idleness," says the 
pupil, and shortly after distributes a sheaf of verses 
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among tlm HiudantH. Ho Haiti io hia brtilhor, 

many ynarn aHor, Ah hooii an a thing in ttn 

nu* as an obligation, my aptitmlt^ for tioitig it is gtnu*; 
what I \o do is what I / His imagina 

tion was, howovoi'j strongly stirrtHl TTf tin* t‘\hibititm 
of somo oarttjon.H in WostminsUn’ Ilalh prita* It) tlm 
iltH'oration of tho Houstm of Harlianumt. lb*ro ho first 
saw tho work <d’ Fi>rd Aladox Brown, ami rocHigniHod 
a iH‘W spirit at work, a spirit of originality ami 
ikhdity, of ro.vultagiunst stmaHjlyptnl tnulitiotis, *V\m 
hail an important htairing on ids uftor oiiroor. Ho 
onUnHHl tin* Antiipu^ Sohool of tin* Uttyal Aomlomy in 
LS'B^and tht‘n* is an intorosting tb\Ht‘riptitm of his 
appoanuu’o in ihoso days, given Iw a bdlow^stmltmt. 
^^I'hioky beautiful, ami chmidy etirhal luasm^H of rudi 
brown inmdwu'ghmbnl hair fidl about an ainph* Inaav, 
and ahuost icj the waaireHs Hlicndders; strong ejebrtnvH 
marked [masked Y] with their dark Hhadtnvs a pair of 
ratlnu* Hunken eyes, in whieh a sort of fire, wdih 

what may he ealleti prtmd eynieiHui,burned with ftiriive 
cmergy. IIis rather higli cdnadihones were tin* imme 
observable iHH’ause his elieeks wt*re rostdess and hollow 
enough to indieate Hie waste of life ami miilniglit oil 
to whitdi the youth wan additd.ml (htwe Hhaving left 
bare his vtuy fulh not to «ay Hensumw lips, iiml Hipiare- 
ent maHcndine idiiin liather below the midtlh* height 
ami with a slightly rolling gait, Ibmsiddi eanie forwiiril 
among his fcdlows with a jerky step, timseil the falling 
hair haek from his faei^^ and, having both hands in Ids 
poektdfS, faeinl the Hiudent world with an itmtmrittHt air 
whitdi savoured of thorough «tdf-ridiiiiiee. A bare 
throat, a falling, ill-kept eollar, lamts not overd'niidliitr 
with brushes, blank and well-worn haliiltmentH, inelud- 
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ing not tlie ordinary jacket of the period, but a loose 
dress-coat which had once been new—these were the 
outward and visible signs of a mood which cared even 
less for appearances than the art-student of those days 
was accustomed to care, which undoubtedly was little 
enough.’’ 

lyfr . Holman Hunt says that, on speaking to him, the 
impression of his insouciance was much modified; ^^he 
proved to be courteous, gentle, and winsome, generous 
in compliment, rich in interest in the pursuits of 
others, and in every respect ... a cultivated gentle¬ 
man.” 

At this time Eossetti’s intellectual ardour was very 
great. He read Shelley and Keats with profound 
admiration, and many other poets; in prose he had a 
taste for the legendary, the strange, the supernatural, 
combined with a great relish for humorous writing of 
any kind. He eschewed philosophy, science, history, 
and politics. In 1847 he discovered Browning, and 
everything else sank into the background: he revelled 
in the passion, the dramatic perception, the mediaeval- 
ism of Browning. He wrote a prose romance called 
Sorrentino, the ms. of which he afterwards destroyed. 
He began to translate the Mbelungerdied. He had also 
taken up Dante and the Italian lyrists, and translated 
everything that pleased him, including Dante’s Vita 
Nuova. Some of these translations were shown to 
Tennyson, who pronounced the work to be strong and 
earnest, but disfigured by superficial faults. But 
what is still more striking is that, before entering his 
twentieth year, he had written The Blessed Bamozel, in 
many respects his finest and most characteristic poem; 
moreover, in the next year or two he wrote the Ave^ the 



iK'i^inniiig of Ihtnfv at fVroiui, Tkt* Lftni (hti/essif^n, The 
iiri<it*\H Preinde^mul Hii tn‘if?inal draft of »/raa//^of wliirli 
thn graatar pari wuH iiftorwanla raandltHl. 'Hw whole 
period the iinprtwicin (tf intetmo vitality and 

Kinntgtln hut it in even m<ire nnnarkuhle to find how 
early nuitnrity waa nniehtal IIi' wnniis to liavo servoti 
nci paticnit iipprentic’eahip in liti»raturt% Imi to have 
c*onie Hinidindy and awiftly into tlio pctHfit^snion of hia 
full iidun'itanee. 

A giHul iiwtanre of Iuh poeiifid insight. In revcniled 
hy tin* fai*i that he ftdl in with an lUionynuiUH hook at 
till' llriti.Hli MuHeusn enlltMl FaHiine, whieli he adminnl 
Hidlitdently to c'opy <ml ; h<^ ninie fc^ the eoneluHion 
that tluH iiitiHi !h’ the wairk of liohert Hrowning, and 
wrote ttJ Itini itJ a«k if it waa ho. IlniWidiig replied 
in the idllriniitive, from Veniee; hut it wan not till two 
yearn after that the poeta met. 

In IH4H liogHeltit yiidding to iiiipuke in iiehiiriifter- 
istie way* wrote* a reiiiiirkahle letter to Ford Miidim 
Ilrowin He Haiti that he hatl idmmya lulniired hia 
**glorious'" w^ork, ”1 liiive ahviiys listened with 
avidity if your iiiiifie liapjteiiml to l«* «ientioiied» and 
rushed first of all to ytair ntiinlaw in the eiiiahigued’ 
The letter goes on to any tliai Ilr<»w*ida pit!t4tri»« had 
kept him **«tiinding on ilie Hiiiiie «|Mii for falnilous 
hmgthstT tinned' He inuadndes hy linking that Mmlox 
Bnnvn wmuld aeeept him iw a pnpih iw he desired *Ho 
obtain mmie kmnvledgi* of eolour.** 

Mr, W. M. Iio«»eiii fiity« tliiit hm brother wii« iiek 
of the slow progress tif liifi artislio ethieiition, and 
denired just to giiin sitfltrieiit itaditiiriil kiiciwledpi of 
brush-work to Hiiirt npoti original designs. 

Madox Brown wim tmomiy-iieven at tJii» data. H« 
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was already win’king in ike s|»irif td fh*’ .-iifinia 
which he afterwards furmiiiatm! in flu* i%m* 
‘^emotional truth.’’ Neither Ihtui nui- Inin did In- rr 
ceive ade(iuati‘. reeogtiilitn* Iteeindi iu’ 
as one of the most priddiaid ,tnd uii|OrHMnr i^nininn 
of the century. He appears |u iiau* hnni 
by the letter, and particularly In the tavi^li pme^c 
it contained, an he was by lie iiieaun an-i’ifMnml 
to be so admiringly n^garth’d. Ite .^eniri !•» 
imagined that some jeht was intendetb and iiiarr||f‘4 
straight to Rossetti’s Inmse witli a .hIiiii! *i!iek. 

Brown was a vigorinisdoiiking mail «4 tiuiiudabif^ 
aspe.e.t, with a strongly iiiarluHl faei’. Ib^ kiu« krd 
at the door at r>d (luirlolte Street4 and tirsiu'd 
to see Rossetti, hut would not eoi«o in nr tui* 
name. Rossetti came down. ** Is your name l|iw,nidii, 
and is this your writing?’’ tie aMknl. Ibiviriti re 
plied that it was. What tlo you iiieaii by if ?*' ?i 4 i*i 
Madox Browm, in his distiuei ami slow iirlieitliitii*ii 
Bossetti explained that lie iinuiiii winil lie mud, iiinl 
Madox Brown, seeing that t!ie ref|iiest wm geiiiiitii% 
accepted him on the spot m a pti|iil nmi lierliiii-ii to 
accept, with chanicterisfic iniiillerenre to iitimin^aiiy 
payment Rossetti wmnt almost iniinnliiiioly aftrr 
wards to the studio, and was at luiei*, Ut liw 
set down to paint some piekle-jarii. 

At this date liosKCtti made two frieinb liiimiig I tie 

Academy students, whose iisstriatiiiit with liitii iii4.le n 
great differeima in his life. mmre Mr. Itf4iini!i 

Hunt, about a year older tliaii liimprlb iiiiil .bdm 
Everett Millais, a year younger. iCosselli Itmt neeii U r, 
Hunts picture The Em of A*jmm in tlie AeinlPiiij, 

^ To which house the RoMettis l»ci rpmiiftfl in iisi. 
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ainl had aaid iHa.stin’iMiHly that It. was ihi‘ heni piaittra 
of year. Tliroa^dj Mr. I!unt» Hussriti i^ui to know 
Millai.s wall, having proviounly hnou on tiwina of imna' 
ae«iuaiiitainM\Hhip with him. Millais had ahnmdy 
nxlulnttni Hi‘vnni! pirturos^ aiui wan rogardtHl as a 
paragon cjf promI.HO, Mr. Iltmt iidviaod Ivossotti, wluv 
liad liHully luiiiontod tlio dogradiiig <*lmnirtor of tlm 
w<n’k ho wan doings to largo p!otur<% and gain 

tt'cdiniipio by using tin' atilldifo ohjo?’t,s whioti lio was 
ac'i Ui paint as diroot pidoria! aot^oHHorioa to it. i{rm» 
flotti ovmiiunily oIhkho 77io (thihf^od t»j d/m*// IVa/Zu as 
a atibjotd. 

But Kossotti wan Hiill doulafii! n! tins timo an to 
wlmthi'r ho Hliotild doliiiitidy tiiko up art or litoraturo, 
Ilo wrot,o to Lidgli HuiiU to whom !io wiih unkuinvn, 
aotiding Itiiii aomo of liia pooius ami translations, and 
asking his advitan Lingh Itiiiii roplitn! in a vary 
kimlly lottfu*, wliioli In prosorv«nL lio likn 

Tonnystiii, to liiivo btaui iiiiprifasial with tho rougliiioaa 
of tln^ vorsifioaiion in t!io Iraiislaiioim. 1 gtioaa 
imloodd* ho wrtitis '‘Mliai you am idttigothiw not mt 
muHioid iw picdorial.** Hut laugh lIunioMproHaod Inim 
atdf mcmt gononnmly iibtnti tho origiiiiil puoiiw^ swing 
in tliont iho Wiirk of *‘iin inn|nmit.}<iiniblo port, tiitmghi* 
fill, itiiagiiiiiiivo, aitd %vilti riiro powora of oxproHsimn 
I hiulod you m siiolt lit oiioo, wdtliinii any misgiving.*^ 
Ho mmoludoa with kiiitlly ^vonb miiriiiiig ilm 

fiMpiriini iigiiinat Ihiiihiiig id* p«ti»fry m ii profoHnioin 

Bootry/' lio liiiysi « . ia not ii tiling for li iiiiin iti 
livo upon wliilotio m in tlio Hoati, liowovor iitiiiiortii! it 
may rondor liiiii in spirit/* 

lioHsidii joitiod Mi% lloliiiiiii tliiiit ill a atiidio in 
ripvoliind Htroot (now Kci« 4li Fitotiy Bc|iiiirn|| ii tlismiil 
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and squalid place, looking out upon a timber-yard, and 
rendered additionally disagreeable by the fact that a 
boys^ school was kept in the bouse. 

The friendship with Millais was established one 
night at Millais’ house (7 Gower Street), where 
Millais, the only one of the group whose family was 
in easy circumstances, worked in a long, shed-like 
studio at the back of the house. There they turned 
over a book of engravings by Lasinio of the frescoes 
by early masters in the Campo Santo at Pisa — en¬ 
gravings which Ruskin calls execrable. This was in 
August 1848, and the incident was to have important 
consequences. 

I cannot but believe that his early entourage had a 
great and lasting effect, both in poetry and art, upon 
so perceptive a spirit as Rossetti’s. In these first 
years, except for half a dozen visits to the country, to 
Chalfont and Little Missenden, and a few weeks at 
Boulogne, he knew nothing of the country pure and 
simple. He was thus, I think, thrown strongly back 
into himself, and the desire for beauty driven into 
one special channel. He has delicate and informing 
touches of natural observation in his poetry. But so 
eager an eye for beauty is bound to feed itself upon 
what it sees, and one can imagine Rossetti, like 
Leonardo da Yinci, wandering about the streets in 
search of rare and remote types of human expression. 
The landscape both of his pictures and poems is rather 
of the pictorial than of the natural order, imagined 
ideal places, gardens seen in dreams, with a tender 
light of evening over lawns and thick-grown trees. 

Moreover, the time at which natural impressions 
sinh deepest is when they are .studied with the relent- 
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less, inquisitive gaze, tlie eager curiosity, tlie busy 
bands of childhood. Natural phenomena are not at 
an early age interpreted or apprehended in the light 
of beauty, but the harvest is then gathered and the 
habit acquired; and thus the early London life no 
doubt accounts for the fact that Hossetti^s natural 
imagery does not rise, as it were, out of a full source, 
but consists more of little effects noted in some 
moment of country observation. 

There is an interesting fragment of autobiography 
in the St. Agnes which deserves to be quoted here: — 


“ Any artist or thoughtful man whatsoever, whose life has 
passed in a large city, can scarcely fail, in course of time, to 
have some association connecting each spot continually passed 
and repassed with the labours of his own mind. In the woods 
and fields every place has its proper spell and mystery, and 
needs no consecration from thought; but wherever in the 
daily walk through the thronged and jarring city, the soul has 
read some knowledge from life, or laboured towards some 
birth within its own silence, there abides the glory of tliat 
hour, and the cloud rests there before an unseen tabernacle.” 



CHAPTER II 

THE EKEHiAEHAEI.I ilvH 

In tliB autinnn of 1H4H Iht* I'rlrhiuirtl Pii^ Ii;4|il44«’ii!f^ 

brotherhood wiw c*oiiKtittit4‘il. Wr iii.i) li.P't' o* thiri 

little Hocietyj whicdi whh }i.i\»’ ,i lafiuiupi 

though iudiveet tdIVrt on KiiKlt4i iirf, tii«* 4**iii;ii4Si! 
jLiiiud of liosHetti, He hud u liuiid uitd u tdi^HMirr 
whichj without aujuHHiHiipfiuii ul mi^vi . iPitbi.iHi 
took the lead iu any gniii|Mil‘whirii ivii.h *§ 
from eheer foire of wilR idiiioliil#’ i4 Inn 

own mind, intennity of |nir|i4t,Hi% ;tiid ii kitid *4 r^inl 
generosity whieh rt*rogiiiw»d nii«i |»nf 

claimed unheaitatiiiKly the iin’iiti4 i»f uilirrn Tin? 
combination wim irrosktibli*: fVw iiii’ii i\m ilw 

dominion of will, intelliKdiml foiTo allnnl imIIi ipiI4o 
sympathy. 

The name was nut a new tuio. In RH|ti ii%ii ih-i 
man paintersi (!orne!iuH anti iK'prhrrk, Imd lMiii*i|p4 
a society in Rome, railed the Heriiiafi l*re 
Brethren. The hania uf thi^ iieiiiiiii |u|| nri’llifl la lii|% e 
been ratber religioiw than iirlRtiiu mid a 
against the prevailing irreligiuii nf tin* iirl itinl uriini’i 
of the day. The ineitilafw priM^wni ii nj^-^rirfi nf 
monastic secIuHiou, and arriiynt linniii*eh'e«i tn a 
religious garb of tmswka with fly llup 

in 
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school the name Pre-E»aphaelite was chosen because 
the earlier Italian painters were mostly of a monastic 
type and consecrated their art to the decoration of 
sacred buildings. 

There was no such idea in the minds of o\ir English 
Pre-Kaphaelites. The genesis of the name appears in 
a letter written in August 1848, by Eossetti, to his 
brother William. He says that he has been reading 
Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of Keata^ then just 
published. “ He [Keats] seems to have been a glorious 
fellow, and says in one place (to my great delight) that, 
having just looked over a folio of the first and second 
schools of Italian painting, he has come to the conclusion 
that the early men surpassed even Kaphael himself! ” 

The central idea of the Pre-Eaphaelite movement was 
a revolt against conventionality. The Pre>Eaphaelites 
thought that the English school of painters had fallen 
into a thoroughly insincere manner. They felt that 
the English genre school, originated by Hogarth, whom 
they valued for his hard observation and firm natural¬ 
ism, had degenerated in the hands of Wilkie, Leslie, and 
Mulready — kindly, childlike masters — into a school 
of painting characterised by conventional optimism 
and trivial humour, whose works appealed to the heart 
rather than to the mind and' eye. The Pre-Eaphaelites 
contemned the feeble device of anecdotal,” familiar 
or melodramatic subjects. They believed that English 
painters valued little but pretentious, theatrical, aud ele¬ 
mentary effects, and traded with cheap emotions, false 
pathos, sentimental ideas. They saw no fundamental 
conception, no poetical imagination, no faithful delinea¬ 
tion. In the designs of Blake alone, whom they were 
almost the first to appreciate at his true worth, they 
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discerned a poetical imagination and an independent 
spirit at work. They even contemned the great 
English portrait-painters. Even Reynolds did not 
escape, being called ^^Sloshua” by Millais, a name 
suggested by the adjective sloshy,^’ which they ap¬ 
plied freely to all indefinite, feeble, and superficial 
work. They felt that the disadvantage of the appear¬ 
ance of a painter like Raphael, with the inimitable 
perfection of technique and tranquil sublimity of con¬ 
ception, was that he had influenced too deeply the art 
of his successors, and tended to destroy originality of 
design. They maintained that artists ought to paint 
things as they saw them, and not as they thought 
Raphael would have seen them. They did not take 
the earlier painters as a model, hut they wished to re¬ 
vert to the principles of an artistic age when a strong 
and dominating tradition was not at work, but when 
painters developed art on their own lines with sturdy 
fidelity, masculine individuality, and serious intention. 
In these early masters, from Griotto to Leonardo — for 
they had no great knowledge of Elemish or German 
schools—they saw an unspoiled delight in art, a 
genuine devotion, a loving labour which, besides a 
stirring spiritual intention, had a homely veracity of 
presentment. In one sense these ancient painters were 
conventional, but it was only a conventionality of 
technique, not of conception, and did not override the 
original impulse of the artist. It was, in fact, a time 
of enthusiastic development, of workers not hampered 
with the consciousness of an overpowering treasure of 
unsurpassable production. 

The Pre-Raphaelites did not propose to confine them¬ 
selves to realistic subjects. In the mediaeval pictures, 
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fi^r iimianet% of Hownotti is ntuuititfuarian uttoinpi 

iu I’opriHhu’o oxartlj tin* hiuTuumliugn that uiUHi havo 
tigurtHi ill iho original Hfi-iif. 'riu* tuiuvontion whicli 
iiiotliiovaliMoH tin* ,sri»tn\H of thn (lOHpn! Kinrj iln*y an- 
tn*ptnil without qu«*Htiun, But tln*y Hi*t ilunimnlvnH 
riithiT Iu uunrnivu a Huhjnui in n nuriuim and lofty 
way, and iliun tu nw iliai tin* dntailH worn prumnitcHl 
witli a alrit’i find uuHinrt* vt^rindty. Bui tlun ulahura« 
tiiui iif d«*fail wm nut an uHauntial uf tln^ prin- 

riplurt id tliu Hriitlun’lnKHl. Mr. Hulinuu Hunt naya 
that it wm umlurtakun pri tun pally witli thu iiiua uf 
arriving at a ptudVrfiun id' tinduiupu*. \Vi‘ ahuukl 
n«wn*r havu iidnuttini that tln^ ridimpuHhnunii uf thiH 
hitbii uf work hy a iniituriHl painhn* wuuhi uiakit him 
hm id li Bru-Uiiphiiiditu.'^ 

In ttndtiiii}iu*, Brt*4CapliiMdiii»H l«*gaii witltacdaan 
ranviWj aiul tuiilt up thinr pinturua bit tiy hit, likn a 
litumiiu, tiiti«liiiig. ns far aa might Ih% iwh piucn cd tha 
work, wiiliuiit ruiuimhing, biduru limithur wa« bugtim 
Hut litiiftiilti tlid iu>i lullmru atriutly Ui tliia ayiiUiin, 
pitrltiijii in tir iwm td Ilia uarliuHi prtHiun- 
tiiinii, Tli« Ilruihurhuuii tmud primary iuduurH, and 
iivuicliid kiw fiiitufi and dark biw^kgruntida, whudi Wi*ru 
at tluit tiinn thu fitfihiiiu; aiul inHtinul cd aiming at 
Iiarmuny by muinnifrating nulciiir and working away 
fruiii a point, limy dt»vuk*pnil uarh individual portion 
with tim mnm Hilidity. Tim miuiaku wiia that 
noliiuri do not, iii a lannm m it iippnara to ilia iiyn, 
atoiitl liiit iirn tiiuilifttHi by tho juxtiipofiitioii uf 

otlmr t*ciloiiri. Tlnw a aaonti atudieid with imdated 
attoiitiiiii tti tti« flidiiili ii apt to wtiar a hiirdiitjaa and 
hiiriliiit«i wliiish do not rtipruduat thi iaent m it 
a|ip«ars to tho eyt. 
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The three founders of the Brotherhood elected into 
the fraternity Woolner the sculptor, the painter James 
Collinson, B. G. Stephens, since well known as an art 
critic, and W. M. Bossetti, who was to uphold the 
principles of the Brotherhood in literature, and was 
appointed Secretary. Madox Brown would not join, 
saying bluntly that he disapproved of coteries. But, in 
spite of Rossettis urgent desire, it appears that he was 
not actually invited, on the grounds of age, the grimly 
grotesque character of his works, and the fact that he 
did not render natural objects with sufficient minute¬ 
ness. Stephens had already some acquaintance with 
early art; but Woolner and Collinson had none and 
acquired little. In fact, it may be said that it was the 
fidelity and simplicity of early art, rather than its 
archaic character, which attracted the Brotherhood. 

The principles of the Brotherhood embraced litera¬ 
ture as eagerly as art, a fact which is sometimes lost 
sight of. Indeed, we find Millais, in the Journal of 
the P.E.B., hard at work upon a poem. 

There ensued a time of boundless aspiration, enthu¬ 
siastic companionship, and vivid discussion. The 
members were all comparatively poor men, and their 
festivities were of the simplest description. Each 
man of the company,’^ says Mr. W. M. Eossetti, ^^even 
if he did not project great things of his own, revelled 
in poetry or sunned himself in art.” “ Eossetti,” says 
Mr. Holman Hunt, ^^had then perhaps a greater 
acquaintance with the poetical literature of Europe 
than any living man. His storehouse of treasures 
seemed inexhaustible.” 

. Mr. Hunt and Collinson (who afterwards became a 
Eoman Catholic) had a strong Christian bias; but the 
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dominant influence of Hossetti field the attention of 
the Brotherhood closely upon art and literature. 

One point is important. It was strongly held in 
the Brotherhood that purity of mind and heart was 
a necessary condition for good work, and all that was 
gross or sensual was strictly tabooed. It is clear that 
this band of enthusiasts were men of untainted liyes, 
and though they probably had little respect for purely 
conventional morality, they had a deep-seated desire 
for nobility of life and aim. 

Mr. W. M. Eossetti kept a diary of the work and 
progress of the Brotherhood, which has been published. 
But the passages which would probably have cast 
most light on the proceedings of his brother have 
disappeared. At some period about 1855, Eossetti in¬ 
spected the book, and arbitrarily tore out and mutilated 
a number of pages. 

The Brotherhood settled down sturdily to work. 
Eossetti had chosen as his subject The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin^ a picture on canvas thirty-three by twenty-five 
inches. Mr. Holman Hunt describes his method of 
working. ^^When he had once sat down and was 
immersed in the effort to express his purpose, and the 
difficulties had to be wrestled with, his tongue was 
hushed, he remained fixed, and inattentive to all 
that went on about him; he rocked himself to and 
fro, and at times he moaned lowly or hummed for a 
brief minute.’^ 

In 1849 Millais and Hunt had a picture each in the 
Academy, and Eossetti one in the Tree Exhibition 
near Hyde Park Corner. These pictures were well 
received, the P.E.B. initials which appeared on the 
pictures being passed over without comment. Eossetti 
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received a brief laudatory notice in the AthencBum, 
The Girlhood of Mary Virgin is called a manifesta¬ 
tion of true mental power with ^^a dignified and 
intellectual purpose.” The picture was sold to the 
Dowager Marchioness of Bath, in whose family Miss 
Charlotte Polidori, Bossetti’s aunt, was governess, at 
his own price. 

But in 1850 it was far different. Eossett^s picture 
Ecce Ancilla Domini^ now in the Tate G-allery, was 
exhibited in the National Institution. Eossetti, who 
had a great deal of trouble over this picture, used to 
refer to it humorously as ^Hhe blessed white eyesore,” 
or the blessed white daub.” At the same time the 
meaning of the mystic initials P.E.B. was divulged, 
and the members were wrathfully ‘ chastised. The 
Atlienceum published a very severe criticism of Eos- 
setti^s picture, in which it took occasion to lecture the 
Brotherhood collectively. They were said to ignore 
all the great principles of art, and to be the slavish 
imitators of artistic inefficiency.” Eossetti’s picture 
was called crotchety, puerile, pedantic, affected, absurd. 
The face of the Yirgin was said to be ill-drawn, and 
that of the Angel insipid. The picture was said to be 

a work evidently thrust by the artist into the eye of 
the spectator more with the presumption of a teacher 
than in the modesty of a hopeful and true aspiration 
after excellence.” The Times wrote in somewhat the 
same strain, but recognised the picture as the work of 
a poet. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt received still 
harsher treatment. In 1851 the Times attacked the 
work of thePre-Eaphaelite school still more vehemently, 
speaking of affected simplicity, senile imitations of a 
cramped style, false perspective, crude colours, morbid 
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infaiiiaiiotu and narrifiro <tf Inwiiy, tniih, and 
i;nnuiiH‘ IVtdingj to nnna* ta’rantritnly.'*’ 

Thin draw from Unnkin two l«‘ttorH to ilm Thnen 
(May 13 and 3d)» in wliitdi lia horn airouK ta.Hiimony 
to iha powm% and finiah of tha pia.tnroH, ~ 

an Hiudu\H of dnipary and of ovary minor 
{Udail,'‘‘ Im Haiti, ** tlnwo 1ms boon nothing in art ao 
c'aruoHt or ho tHtmjdoto nn tlioHo pioitu’t^H ainao tho 
days of Albort DUror,” Tim imnmdiaio canso of tho 
loti ora was tin* fuot that ('ovoniry Patmorf* found that 
MdlaiH was in groat distrosn and agitation at tho 
attmhs mndo upon him, and woid. straight off to 
Ruskin bogging him to us«^ his infltmncci in tho eiiuaa 
of justico. 

Tbimo loitarH, tbnndor out of arlaar sky,** a« 
Mr. Hunt said, iuniod tho uurroni of puljlio fueling. 
Mr. Hunt, who had been prtjposing to emigrate to 
Panada m a farmer, Hei to work on tho tfirding 
Shephfml^ liiul Millais on hin Ophdia^ the faeo l>eing 
drawn from Mihh Hicldiil, whom Eo»«atti afterwards 
marriial. 

Rossetti iibmit this time designed his great pieturo 
Fmnui, a jiieture whieh stands apart from the bulk 
cT Ins pieifudal work tm ./eioo/ (loon from hm |wmtieid 
wu’iiingi as a piettire of ii ordiw. It i« eertidnly 
lull nuwt ehiiraeteriiitte Fre-EftphiMdit© W'ork, perhaps 
Ilia greatest imhioveiiifiit, thmigli it wiw never eom- 
pletfuL 

But jiifii lit ihk time, wdmii Itossetti, from a 
priMdifiil poiiit of view, alniulil have kmn throwing 
hiiiisidf with full energy into hb artintici work, he 
tuniaci aside to pfiiHry; he wrote or rewTot© SM^r 
IMm^ fli BrkidM Ikmt€ mi V^rom^ -4 Lmt 
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Confession^ Jenny^ The Burden of Nineveh^ and other 
poems that belong to his finest work. These poems 
were written easily, but slowly improved upon, with 
innumerable retouchings. 

This desultory neglect of his professional work, so 
characteristic of Rossetti in his earlier days, and so 
unlike his later habits, drew from his father strong 
and sharp remonstrances. Rossetti never took blame 
easily, though he replied affectionately enough, in a 
letter which has been preserved; but then and after¬ 
wards his affectionate nature grieved over the fact 
that their relations had ever been strained. But the 
vexation of Gabriele Rossetti was not unnatural. He 
was himself incapacitated from work, and the house¬ 
hold was mainly depending upon the unremunerative 
attempts of Mrs. Rossetti and her two daughters to 
give Italian lessons. Rossetti acquiesced, and wrote 
in 1852 that he had abandoned poetry. 

The interest of the Pre-Raphaelite period is twofold. 
It is partly that so many of the group rose to high 
eminence afterwards; but the scene has an intrinsic 
beauty of its own. It has the eternal charm of 
generous and enthusiastic youth. Rossetti steps out, 
like Ion on the temple platform, with the virginal 
freshness of the opening day about him, intent 
upon his holy service. To read of these days, 
untainted by passion^ unshadowed by the sombre 
clouds that darken the later life of even the most 
generous spirits, is like listening to young and care¬ 
less voices breaking the stillness of the morning 
air in some enchanted landscape of falling streams 
and dewy thickets. The practised and patient efforts 
of later days, when faithful hand and brain wrought 
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out into Htib.siaui'o ihoHc youthful ilnnuuH, m pcu'luipB 
a nohhu’ HpcHtlaolo; hut it is liko a drauf^ht of frunh 
Hpriug»wuit»r to nM‘alI tlio lifo of ho gifitHl aiul liopoful 
a c’.ircio, and to ruvivo. tho ardiUit droaian of yotiih in 
all thoir iiuaunparabh^ brighinoHU aiul Htnuigth. 

Thu (rerm wan an ontc*rpriHc% of ilio Ihr-Haphaoliio 
Broiluu’hood whi<‘h owuhI both iut*optioiii aiul oxtuniiiou 
to thu Htubboiai mind of UoHmdtl The* ith*a wan to 
publish a Hixptnmy muntldy maguzim^ which was to 
<^m¥avra tTwirimfiv. It wuH uot to aim at blowing 
a louti ami rclndlienm blast, at attae'kiug cxiHiing 
iimtitutiouH ami nuHU\H of thought, lunvovor uu- 
cmlightmmd; it was rather to hold up an exainplo 
of how art shoultl be treated«-»humbly, faithfully, 
reverently. It wiw to Ih^ a Seed, m one of the latest 
rejectetl titles ran, or a SeroU, m the last suggention 
siooil, eontaining a prophetic^ inesHage. Kventuully 
the (hrm — ii eurioimly infelieiiouH title both in Hound 
and asHoedation — was Hfdec‘.ttHL It may Imi said to 
be one of the few instanees where liosHetti’s extra¬ 
ordinary iiiHtinet for iinpresHive titles failed to make 
itself felt lioHHt'iti'H first HUggestion was lt> call it 
T/ioia/Zifx ioiimrdn Nature^ whieli wan abandoiuHi as 
being eumbruuH ti» Wfdl as atfeeted. Each number 
was to eontain prose, boili original and eriiieal, poetry, 
and an etehing. There was a sonnet by Mr. W. M. 
lioHseiti, reprinted on the tiile-piige of each number, 
whiidi Htati^B the prineiples of tlie brotherly band so 
clearly and graead’ully tliat some of it may be quoted —• 

When whi«o merely hath a little thought 
Will pliiinly think the thought whbh h in hini'-’ 

Not imaging another's bright or dim, 

Not mangling with new words what otheri taught; 
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When whoso speaks, from having either sought 
Or only found, — will speak, not just to skim 
A shallow surface with words made and trim. 

But; in that very speech the matter brought . . 

The sonnet goes on to deprecate hasty and con¬ 
temptuous criticism, but bids the spectator ask himself 
patiently, ^^Is this truth 9^^ The productions of the 
Brotherhood were thus to be things independently 
seen or conceived, and independently, not imitatively, 
expressed, with fidelity and patience. 

The first number contained some remarkable writing. 
There were two poems by Woolner of considerable 
originality and charm. My Beautiful Lady and Of my 
Lady in Death; an interesting essay, The Subject in 
Arty by J. L. Tupper, which though without form, and 
written in a singularly breathless prose, like an extem¬ 
pore address, is full of suggestive ideas. Coventry 
Patmore contributed a beautiful little poem; Christina 
Rossetti a couple of lyrics, afterwards famous. Rossetti 
himself sent My Sister^s Sleejy, and a very interesting 
prose romance, Hand and Soul, which will be con¬ 
sidered later in detail. On the last page was a 
species of pronouncement as to the principles of the 
magazine, ‘^to encourage and enforce an entire adhe- 
tence to the simplicity of Rature.” 

Rot more than two hundred copies of the seven 
hundred of the first issue were sold. The second 
number was even less successful. Its most famous 
contribution is The Blessed Damozel, which will be 
considered elsewhere. 

After the comparative failure of this number, it 
became clear that the finances of the Brotherhood 
were no longer equal to the strain of publication. 
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But two more numbers were brought out by the 
friendly printing firm, the Tuppers, and the title was 
changed to Art and Poetry: Being Thoughts towards 
Nature. 

Among the poetical contributions to the third num¬ 
ber appear From the Cliffs: Noon, by D. G-. Rossetti, 
afterwards rechristened Sea Limits, and a beautiful 
poem The Carillon, written on a tour in Belgium. 
There is a certain gauntness and stiffness about this, 
and an almost childish simplicity of phrase; but it 
has the charm of directness and freshness in a singular 
degree. It appears in the collected works under the 
title of Antwerp and Bruges. The last number contains 
six sonnets by D. Gr. Rossetti on various pictures. Of 
these the most famous is A Venetian Pastoral, by 
Giorgione. The alterations made in this sonnet at a 
later date are so interesting and characteristic that one 
may be quoted. The cbncludingTines ran originally — 

Let be: 

Do not now speak unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was: 

Silence of heat and solemn poetry/^ 

In 1869, just before Rossetti issued his Poems (1870), 
he wrote a long letter consulting his brother on various 
critical points and projected alterations. He had re¬ 
written the concluding lines of the sonnet thus — 

Let he: 

Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was. 

Life touching lips with immortality.” 

He adds the following interesting comment on the last 
line: — 

. The old line seems to me quite bad. ^ Solemn 
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poetry’ belongs to ibe elass of phrase a!woIut*»ly 
forbiMen, I think, in pot'try. It is intfllriiuaily 
incestuous, — poetay sei'kiug ti> its emntiuiuil 

offspring on its own identity. Whereas I see iiutli 
ingtoo ‘ideal’ in the presetit line, if gives enly the 
momentary contact with ilie iiumorfal wluch results 
from sensuous cuIniinatitJin and is always a hall enn 
scions element of it.” 

A few words may b(^ said abtaii tin' etchings wliicdi 
appear in the f/cm. One was prepared !»y !h»seetti 
for No. 3, to illustrate Hand nnd Snfii, whieh had 
appeared in the first imiuher; hut lhe4Netn was ho 
much dissatisfied witli the proof tliat h«^ eliaraefiausti 
cally tore it up and seraiehed the plait' over. IVfadux 
Brown came to the rescue with an etching of rordelia 
in King Lear, 

The Germ presents no typographical aitraelitms. It. 
is feebly printed and is adorned witli poor thin hlaek- 
letter headings. Yet this little inuga/inei ii set of whiidi 
is a rare bibliographical curioHity, has asiKiiifieaiieo of 
a very marked kind. It is all fragranl uf siiieere iiiifl 
enthusiastic youth and artistic purpose. It yiiiggentu n 
whole background of ardent impulsivi' liguncH^ iieHpired 
by a generous emotion, ami deleriuimnl to fU’c !liing» 
with their own eyes ami to say them in their own way. 
Thus though the little pages are glorifit'd by l!iediii«' 
tinction which so many of the group afti'rwuirds 
achieved, the Germ has a real and iiitriiisie value uC 
its own. 

Eossotti at this period often shifit'd Im «|tiarl4*rs, 
He gave up the studio in rhnndaiid Htreet which litt 
had shared with Hunt; and it is csld that in IHIlt he 
should have looked at the lirniaa, 111 rheyiie Walk, 
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Chelsea, in which lie was afterwards to live for nearly 
twenty years. He went to 72 Newman Street, where, 
a distraint being levied for rent, the effects of Bossetti 
were seized to make good the landlord’s default. He 
then went to 74 Newman Street, still sleeping at home. 
In 1851 he took with a friend, Deverell, a first floor 
at 17 Bed Lion Square, and then for a time shared 
Mr. Madox Brown’s studio at 17 Newman Street. But 
at the end of 1852 he moved into 14 Chatham Place, 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, a house now demolished. Here 
he had a studio, a sitting-room and a bedroom with 
a fine outlook on the river, and here he remained for 
nearly ten years. 

In 1854 began a close friendship with Buskin which 
lasted for eight years. On April 14th of that year 
Bossetti wrote to Madox Brown: McCracken^ of 
course sent my drawing [^Dante Drawing an Angel in 
Memory of Beatrice'] to Buskin, who the other day wrote 
me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine respect¬ 
fully (1!), and wanting to call. I of course stroked him 
down in my answer, and yesterday he called. His man¬ 
ner was more agreeable than I had always expected. 

. . . He seems in a mood to make my fortune.” 

Buskin was then nearly ten years older than 
Bossetti. The two men were of course in a very 
different position : Bossetti was poor, young, and com¬ 
paratively unknown; Buskin was wealthy and emi¬ 
nent in the artistic and literary world. He formed a 
very high estimate of Bossetti’s powers, and behaved 
to him with extraordinary generosity, making an ar¬ 
rangement whereby up to a certain sum he would 

lA Belfast shipping-agent, who was a large purchaser of 
Rossetti’s pictures. 
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purchaRe any of Eo8Hdti*H paiiitingH uf uhifti ht^ 

approved. 

In 1855 Ruskin wrote: “ It !«» I liat» aiiiteiKHi 
all the painterB ! kncvw^ jini on thi^ \vliti5* tui\n tlm 
greatest genius* aiul you apprar to nn* ;ilm\ tti ho aa 
far as I can make oui —a viut gnuti nor! of poinann 
I see that you are unhappy, and thaiyi^u rand tu'intj 
out yoitr genius as you shoutiL If hnniiB to mo thru 
the proper and aermfiry thing, if t i’an, make ytni 
more happy, and that I shoultl !ie nnu-e lanilly tiHofii! 
in enabling you to paint pn^perly and keep ytuir uumi 
in order than in any other way.*' 

This arrangcnuaii ptii itoHsidti tit ii Binnire pieiittoin 
and left him free to work m he liked. It m dmihlftil 
whether the arrungeniout was wholly Haliitary for the 
young artist He was mmtely seiiMtive to iniliriMin, 
and it may be questioned whether this ?4pf*rirs of 
protection’’ did not tend to stunt Ids iirtiHtie flmudoj*- 
ment Indeed it seems to hii\m eciiifiniitHl IttHiliHlike 
of public exhibition, for fnim thin time forth ho mnu^r 
sent any of his work to any of the ordinary galhnne» 4 . 

Ruskin seems to have constituted liiinself n kind 
of amiable ynentor to RosHetti, l»tth artiHlimlly iintl 
practically. He found liljeral fault, in n gmiiMiuiitoiirrih 
fussy old-maidish way, with his inefhtMis fd dmwiiig 
and Ms use of pigments, and strove to ineiileiite hfiliitji 
of orderliness and diligence. The letters %vldcli tie 
wrote Rossetti have been preserved, and are liigiily 
entertaining. 

Thus he wrote in ()ctolH*r 1K54: 

''I forgot to say also that I really lio motU. ymir 
drawings as much as I covet Turiier^s; only it in, 
useless self-indulgence to buy Turner^ ami iiieful iolf- 
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iiuiulgeiu*.a to buy yourn. Only I won't have them 
afU*r they havt^ Imhui mure than nine iimen. rubbed 
entirely out*—rememlwr that.'’ 

AgainYtm are a etmeeiltal monkty thinking 
your pieiureH right wlnui I tt»ll you poBiiively they are 
wrong. What tloyoa know about the matter, i should 
like to know ? ” 

put a dab of (’hineBe white into the hole in 
the cdieek and paint it over. People will say that 
Beatritu* has betm giving tlie other bridesmaids a ^pre¬ 
destinate seraiehed fuet^'; also a white-faeed bridesmaid 
behiinl is very ugly to look at —like a skull or body in 
corrupiioud' 

Again — ** \hm are a 'eeri/ odtl creature, that's a fact. 
I said 1 wcmid find funds for yon to go into Wales 
to draw something I wanted. I never said I would 
for yon to go to Paris, to disturb yourself and other 
people, and 1 won’t 

“ I am ill-tempered tcKlay. ... I don’t say you do 
wrong, beciiuHeyou don't aotim to know what m wrong, 
but do just wliatiiviir you like as far as possible —as 
puppies and tomtits do. However, as it is so, 1 must 
think for you." 

It was hardly iioisibla that with Eoisatti’s nature 
this relation should have contituu.Hl The wonder is 
that it liiHhtd «o long. At first, no doubt, Rossetti m- 
ciepted m’itieiiiii from Ruskin from a eonseiousnoss of 
the liigh prestige which the latter tsnjoyad, and also, 
no doubt, taiing won by the tender and loving character 
of tins iniin. But Eossiitti Iiiid an inteuic individuality 
of lit» own, believiid in hi» own niithods, or rather 
perhiipB knew hk own limitationi; and as h© became 
itiorc mmm hi hm own line^i was no doubt less and less 
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inclmed to brook panuU^xioal rritifiMii or ilii*- 

tation. No doubt ho holtl liin tnui, thiuu,;h lu^ 
have not been preHervcni; but fhore iimI umvh in 
common an fond between tin* twtt men. 

The frieiulnhip gratlually ilhnl iiwny \utlitni! any 
definite rupture, and RoHHetli went on bin way alouj*. 
It is interesting to note that Eiiskiii afterwards .naid to 
a friend, that one of thtuaain reanoiiH whieh nnwie lum 
abjure the society of RoHseiti, waa that Ito-ssetli dutni-. 
nated him inteliectually to Hiieh an exiiml that he 
could not think his own tlunights wlnm he wm with 
him. After Kosscdti’s marriage there was hut little 
intercourse, though Ruskin wrote in IKhih 

“1 think Ida’^ (Mrs, RoHsetii) ** shoiihi he very 
happy to see how much more beiiutifully, perfeelly, 
and tenderly you draw when yam art^ drawing krr than 
when you draw anyhcKly else. She mires you nf all 
your worst faults when you only look at 

Ruskin made some attempts ia tiriu? the widening 
gap together after Mrs. Eosietti*^ deiitli. Tliiis tii 
1862 he wrote : — 

“ I do trust that heneeforwaril I imiy he more uith 
you — as I am able now ladder tti fmd ywir great 
powers of mind, and am myself more in 10 * 1^1 of the 
kindness with which tiny are joined. ... V ve Im'I’H 
thinking of asking if I could rent 11 rotmi in yoiir t1ieh 
sea house.^^ 

The last suggestion came ti> nothing. 1 11 lliiiri 
kin began to be aware that a grinliial suveraiiee 
taking place. He wrote: — 

[Your letters] comdusively sliowed me thiil 
could not at present, nor for some time yei» \m roiii- 
panions any more, though true fritfiids, I liojio, itji 
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ovor. . , . I do not, t‘h<H>80 any morn to talk to you 
until y(ui ran rrroguiHn iny HupcuntnaiioH as / r.u,u yours. 
And thin rt'rogniiitin, obm'rvt^, in not a niaUtu* of will or 
rourtwy, Y<m Himply do not arr rrrtain rharatdnrB in 
aio. ... A day may roino wlum yon will hr a!)lo. 
Tlirn — wifliout apology ™ witiiotii rrntraint — mrrrly 
a.H hving difTrronI from what you iirr now—ocmm hac*.k 
to mt', and wr will Im^ im w«» imod tc^ hod’ 

Afttw IHIIH ihoy nt‘vrr mot again* flnntgh orrasiotital 
h'ttm'H paHHfal hot worn tln’in. Ho diml away thin ro- 
markahio friomlsliip. Ciroat as HosHotti'a iondrrnraB 
wan in tho prosriua» of a frirml* ht' was too luurh pre- 
cKsnipitHl with liin work atit! Ids cjwii thoughts to bo 
pro-oinininii ft»r h»yiilty uii 1 i‘hs thorn wiia Homo natural 
tin c»f ralatioiwltip or rloso aHSOcnation. 

I dcj not itnagiito that llosHOtti, in spite of his oxtra- 
orfliiiary powawof attarliing <jiliora to hiiitsolfj was apt 
to roour, with wistful iifTortioin to thcma whom ho had 
kmnvit ami lovotL ThiH dofroi of Hympathy may l >6 
lifdd to ho froi|uinitly tdmriw'teriHtio of tho strongly 
tiovolopotl iirtisiio natuns ami licwsoiti was ono who 
pro^oniiiioiiily livod in tho pronont and in tho droami 
of ilio day. 

To roiiirn to our iiiiiin imrraitffsan inforimting littla 
opisisir c»f tho your IHol warn that infocted hy 

liimkiii’s oniliitsiimitg vciluntooriHl to tako acdmis in the 
Working Ali*ii* 8 <k»lli<gf% pronidod over liy F. I). Miiurioo, 
in limit (teiitomi Hiriwt. Itinikiri, in Pmimia^ says 
gtnioroiisly, ** It is to Imi romtmil>ori*d of liossetfci with 
loviitg homnir* that he wiia the only one of our modern 
piiiitterft who tiiuglti tliiwdples for love of tliam.” 

lififiiifitii liiiimi'df wrote to W. li Huott: **¥011 think 
I htiwi tnrriwl hiiiniiniliirifiti perlmjiSi but you should 
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see my class for the model! None of your Freehand 
Drawing-Boohs used! The British mind is brought to 
bear on the British mug at once, and with results that 
would astonish you.^’ His method was characteristic : 
he put a model — a bird or a boy — before his class, 
and said “Do it.” He did not begin with light and 
shade, but gave his pupils full colour at once. 

In 1857 Eossetti was brought into contact with 
another interesting group of men, and it is remarkable 
to observe how he stepped at once into a position of 
intellectual and emotional dominance among them. 
He was desired by Euskin to do some designing work 
in connection with the Oxford Museum in 1855 which 
had been placed in the hands of the architect Benja¬ 
min Woodward. In 1857 he accompanied Woodward 
to Oxford, and saw the new debating room of the 
Union Society. He at once formed the idea of 
organising some co-operation in an attempt to adorn 
the bare wall-spaces with frescoes, or, more strictly, 
tempera pictures. He had in the previous year made 
the acquaintance of Burne-Jones and William Morris, 
and these were at once enlisted. Morris had intro¬ 
duced the Arthurian legends to Eossetti’s attention, 
and Eossetti determined that the Arthurian legend 
should yield subjects for the frescoes. 

The project resulted in a melancholy failure. None 
of those engaged had had any experience in mural paint¬ 
ing ; the walls were damp ; the brickwork was merely 
covered with whitewash, and on this surface the 
frescoes were painted with small brushes, in tempera. 
The result is that the paintings were speedily ob¬ 
literated, and now glimmer like ghosts on the walls. 
Eossetti’s own fresco, “Sir Lancelot’s Vision of the 
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Sungmi!,'' whh iu‘Vt‘r thiiHhril; hut \\ wan hy ruinmuu 
ecniHuni t’tiUHitifnnl flu* ruu’Hi id* tin* 
an Haiti, “ tn iliu hi\Ht tiiuu aiul luKht'Hi 

rlKirutltn* tt-f liia wnrk.'" 'Thu llgurt' i>f LuniH‘!ui whh 
iirawii fruiii Ilurut* Juiu*h a nki^lrh uf ilia 

duaigu ukIhIh. Laurtdt^t Hi'h whilt' ihu Cimil 

pu.HHuH, huriiu liy angt’la, nial C^ha‘i‘u (iuiiit*vura Htauda 
witli arituH itulalrtauhtal htd'tu'u uu applf trina 

Hut till* moat iul«*ruHtiu|' part tjf ilia t^piMutla in tlui 
liglit wliiidi it thniWH uii tlu' iutluauc’e whicli Hobhi'Ui 
aHtahliHlun! uvrr mvn lika Huniu fltua^H atul Murria, 
It in riHainiinl id' tin* I'nnutT that lia taua* int.rtHluetnl 
a friiual tt» luiaHi*!!!, iiiui lH‘ftaahauil» Wa 

ahall naa ilia graii!«%Ht man in Kurnpa/* was 

lumsidf an axtratiiHlimirily Htdhwilknl amt imlapmutaui 
i’hiiraatar. Yat fur a iiiita Im wan tmmph^taly aiirriad 
ulT Ida frtd liy UiwHalft’H iiil!nam*t*, 

Buriia dniiaH wim ilii' firni i«> Huarumh in tlni HpnlL 
Ila wii« iliini lit iHfttrd* uinl daHiiimtl for tlm Cdmrrli, 
hilt had hagiiii to maka |iim ami ink daHigim on Iuh 
own iinamitti and having ronraivad a liigh idtm of 
ltoi 4 i«dti*H powarn, niilird upon him and HlmWint him 
Hoiim of liiH ftmwiitgH. Hurm^^ifoimH’a araount td* thoir 
llrnt iiitiaiing in «o romiirkithla that it may ho quotod 
Imro; — 

”• Ofi ilir night ftpimliimd* almut iini okdook, I wont to 
Lti«liingioii*» rooiiwt, whoro mm a roinpiiny of mrii, mnm of 
%%iiian liavo limni fritmtH to‘or I rrimniihrr Halil wan 

thtifo* iitid II hrollior of And hy-attd4iy<t Iio8»dti 

taimo and I wiim tiikim up lo him iitid Imd my 11 wt frarfal 
lall with liiim Ilr»wiiliig*i d/m umi Wmnm had jtt«t hiam 
I»ul4t«lanl a fi^w day^ hidoro* iind wtiiio oiio «|wakiag dw- 
ri«|ioalfuliy of itmi hook wm nmt In pli^oi at on«o f«ir Ids 
paitti and mm dtinih fur the riwt of the iifenhig, io that I 
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saw my hero could be a tyrant, and I thought it safe finely 
upon him. “Also, another unwary man professed an interest 
in metaphysics ; he also was dealt with firmly; so that our 
host was impelled to ask if Kossetti would have all men 
painters, and if there should be no other occupation for man¬ 
kind. Kossetti said stoutly that it was so. But before I left 
that night, Rossetti bade me come to his studio next day. It 
was at the top of the last house by Blackfriar’s Bridge, at the 
north-west corner of the bridge, long ago pulled down to make 
way for the Embankment; and I found him painting at a 
water-colour of a monk copying a mouse (Em Pace) in an 
illumination. ... He received me very courteously, and asked 
much about Morris, one or two of whose poems he knew 
already, and I think that was our principal subject of talk, 
for he seemed much interested about him. He showed me 
many designs for pictures; they tossed about everywhere in 
the room : the floor at one end was covered with them and 
with books. ... IsTo one seemed to be in attendance upon 
him. I stayed long and watched him at work, not knowing 
till many a day afterwards that this was a thing he greatly 
hated; and when, for shame, I could stay no longer, I went 
away, having carefully concealed from him the desire I had 
to be a painter.” 

The result of this was that Burne-Jones began to 
paint under Rossetti^s guidance; then William Morris 
was drawn into the net. 

The following is Morris’s own account of the 
matter: — 

I have seen Rossetti twice since I saw the last of you; 
spent almost a whole day with him the last time, last Monday, 
that was. . . . Rossetti says I ought to paint, he says I shall 
be able; now as he is a very great man and speaks with 
authority and not as the scribes, I mmt try. I don*t hope 
much, I must say, yet will try my best — he gave me practi¬ 
cal advice on the subject. . . .” 

The submissive humility which breathes through 
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Hiaitniunits in vtn*y nnlikt* tlu^ .siurtly and burly 
Hidf-asHurtitm of Mnrris’.s ia{t*r attitmiu. IltMlt'Voiod 
hinnsulf fora tinn* untirnlj to |>aintiu|.,% and protlucud 
Humn boaidiftdly liandb*d work^ in winch tln^ minutn 
infiutuirn nf Ku.s.Hct4i in appartud. Mr. iMuckail, in his 
L//h o/ IViiiiiifH Murrift, Hays:’ • 

UchSHftt i‘,H ruutpKVit tif a mind ho HtnmK ho kcU*™ 
.Hutlicini.*: wlulc it la.^tod, tMunplctc in pniportion to the 

Htnmgth uhirit wm Hulnhird. lit' InH'iUin* luii only a pupik 
but a H»‘r\ ant. i >nfc, \\ hrn Uurin* donon «Hunplitiut‘d that the 
ticHign^ ho nuido in lioM,Hrtti‘H luunnrr hocnH‘d better than hin 
o\\ n orif^iind \\i»rk, Mui'i'in un.surrtnl with Home vi‘hennuu:i\ 
* I have got bt'^iunl that : I want to imitate tJahrirl um nuu’h 
liH I ean.‘ 'riie ne\^ l»twp«d uih earrii-tl tlown to tlnwe id the 
«et w!ji>«ti!l remiuiied at tHford, and they WiU’e all put to 
drawing iU* nnalelliiig m if tindr life lii^pimikni on it/* 

l1u»ro bdhnvetl a peruHl t»f idtJHu tannradeHhip. Tha 
ftdiiiwing is 4^lt% Maekairn ammnt uf the habits of tho 
friinids: 

After litirne-'JoiieH went t4» Lomtmi at Eanter, and began 
pidniing mnim* the frimully guidanei’ td IbwMet.ii* uia'd 

go tipahiufHt evi^ry week to speml tlu^Siuiilay with him at 
hiH loilgingH in Ehelwun He uned to arrivtMm Saturtlay in 
time to H«’e pH’tm*eH lit lh«‘ Aeadfunv tu* elm‘whtu't\ and go to 
a play with Burn*^'Jime» and UoHHt'iii in tluMWeiihtg. After 
the play if Ho«Ne!li*» iiiipm'iottH impatienee td had acting 
or bad plaVH allow«ni thiun to nit il iHit they wtutld go with 
him to loM rooiuHon the Kiiibiuikmeiil twerlot»kingBlaekfriar*tJ 
Bridge, iiiid uli ther«^ till three or four in the *nor»ing» talk¬ 
ing. All Stimliiy the talking, varied by nuidiiigof the Morie 
ti" Went on in tlii^ i’hekea lodging, lio«i#ttti oftim 

looking in u|Mm tln^ utlnw two In the tifternooin On the 
Monday iwirniitg,,Morris look the llrMt train down to Oxford 
t4^ at Htreet*fi (the iirehiliiet*^) again when ilw offloeoiMined. 
Huring the«e inontlw liimsiittrs itiflnenmi o?#r him giw 
itrongiir and itningwr. IIii doatriiit that iitiiryhodiy ahould 
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be a painter, enforced with all the weight of his iiumcnso 
personality and an eloquence and plausibility in talk which 
all who knew him in those years describe as unparalleled in 
their experience, carried Morris for a time off his feet.” 

The reverence with which the two younger men 
regarded Itossetti is a very remarkable thing. It 
extended to the smallest details. When they were 
furnishing rooms, the approval of Rossetti was anxiously 
awaited. Burne-Jones wrote: Rossetti came. This 
was always a terrifying moment to the very last. He 
laughed, but approved.’’ 

It is difficult to estimate the secret of this extra¬ 
ordinary magnetism, which seems almost hypnotic. 
It was due to the virile independence of Rossetti’s 
character, the determination with which he pursued 
his own aims, his absolute intellectual indifference, 
though combined with an acute sensibiveness, to the 
value of the opinions of others. Then, too, his per¬ 
formances were in the highest degree stimulating. He 
seemed, as it were, to be in the possession of the inner¬ 
most and most magical secrets of art. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a matchless and irresistible eloquence: 
he did not monopolise the conversation, but his sayings 
were incisive, fascinating, humorous, and suggestive. 
At the same time, he displayed a magnificent generosity 
to the claims of others, and was ^entirely devoid of 
any pettiness or envy. Ho doubt, too, his manner 
had in those days an irresistible charm: he was 
tender, genial, and sympathetic. He was apparently 
unaware of the influence he exerted, and used no arts 
to gain or maintain it. It is not to be wondered at 
that the two fell completely under the spell. 

Burne-Jones remained a faithful friend and ally 
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Uirough lifc% anti wan oiu* of tho few who were ad- 
tnittiMl iut(i tho iiuiumt in Iho thiyn whon from 

variotiH faumss it wan narrowing, With William Morria 
for a long tiim* tho uBHoriaiitat wua «*von flowm, Hoa- 
floiii wan a fnM|uout guoat in hia hniiaoai Upton, and 
wan for a iinio joinidoaani of KolinHoott with him. 
In lioHBidtrH lator yviirn ihry Holdtnn mot; but 
ilnnigh in a hciiho 0 Hirangt*tl, thorn wan no dntiniio 
rupturn (d n'lalioiui; ii rtmtrihnting ranac*! Inhug that 
Morrin wiib a V(‘rj hnny man, atnl whon in lauHloii 
rcnihl fmd liiih* loinurr aiivthing, Anuihf*r friomi 
of tlio siinm ftaii^ wan Mr. Swinbnrno, who wan for a 
tinu' an iiunaio of IioHHi‘tti\H Iiouho, and romained a 
floHO friritd. 

From IB7f)ouwarck ilm climiniahad iiiiorcmuran with 
rortiiin oldor friinulB wan in a nnaiaitro (umipraEated 
for by tho ilovotion of »»v«*ral inithuHiaatir ycnmg inon 
of a latnr gimorafitm, wIkj rngiirdad tho frienrkhip 
of Hci««ot4i iw an ini^Htinuihlo privtlogo. Hueh were 
Wall or Piiior, Arthur Cl'HliaaghnoHHj, aial Philip 
Bourko Miirsioiu Mr, Fairfax Murray and Mr. CJoasa, 
Tho rolatkain id Hoamdii to tlioHu young man worn 
parilrularly dtdtgliiful; ho wiw tondtudy patoriial in 
Itifi intorofti in tlicnr w<irk,iind aparml no paiimin help¬ 
ing find lulvising tlunu. Hr iimpirrd in thorn a loyalty 
ainl an itfootion whirh know no hounds, and to tlmaa 
lat.iMHiinora !i«* prohiildy aliowial loss of tho oiiprieious 
«i<lo Ilf \m fliaraotor than to his cdclor iwiCHnatm But 
aftor 1H77 thtmo fricmd«liipii liko tho cmrlior oima, folfc 
tho ovorahadowing idloofcs of tho darkor mood whioh 
invadt'd iioi«i*tti*« spirit. 

Tho hiitory of tho firm Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
incl Uompariy, aft4§rwircli Morris and Company, in 
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wMch Eossetti was a partner, demands a few words. 
It was started in 1861 as a non-limited concern. 
There were eight original holders, Madox Brown, 
Eossetti, Webb, Burne-Jones, and Arthur Hughes 
being the members whose names did not appear. Mr. 
Hughes withdrew almost at once. Both the inception 
of the scheme and its original form seem to have been 
largely due to Eossetti. The members contributed in 
all £20 each, the rest of the capital being supplied by 
Morris himself and his mother. The idea was that 
the members of the firm should be paid for whatever 
they designed, and this was faithfully carried out. 
There were no profits for some time, and later on, as 
the entire direction of the firm fell into the hands of 
Morris, the tardy profits also passed into his hands. 
The difficulties of the firm were mainly caused by lack 
of capital. In 1874 it became clear that the business 
must be reorganised. The liabilities were unlimited; 
Morris had embarked all his available capital in it, 
and devoted the whole of his time to the work. On 
the other hand, each original member had a legal claim 
to an equal share of the divisible assets of the firm. 

Burne-Jones became alarmed at the position of 
affairs, and, with Faulkner and Webb, withdrew; 
they refused to accept any consideration as partners. 
Madox Brown headed an opposition movement, and 
appears to have been joined — such at least was 
Morris’s impression—by Eossetti and Marshall. A 
large sum of money was involved, as the business 
was beginning to prosper, the stock being valuable, 
and the goodwill constituting a considerable asset. 
The details are rather obscure. Mr. William Eossetti 
says that his brother was on the side of Burne-Jones, 
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Wehl>, anti Faulkiua*, uud utlopiecl a ruiunliatory atti¬ 
tude ilu'cmi^huut, not deniritig any perHoiuiI (’oiiipeiKsa- 
tiou, liut t!ii‘ imuuberH of tlio oppcmition Huctioii 
reueived their diio nharo of the eHtiinated value of the 
aHHoia and gcnnlwill of the finu. i)xii of thin, a huiu of 
money wuh rertaiuly aHHigmni tt> KtmHetti, which he 
laid apart for the eventual advantage of a member of 
the Morrin family, but uptm whieln kdore Ida death, 
he had treneluHl to a «*ouHiderabh' extent. 

It i« mud that MtJrrin wan much hurt at tlie behaviour 
of the diHHeniientn. Tlie huccchh of the enterprine was 
wholly due tt» him. But it must be in justic’c admitted 
that the whole arrangement was a thoroughly un- 
businesHlike one, and that if the firm had failed, as it 
was lit one time in eoiwidmiible danger of doing, the 
others woidd have been liable to share the pecuniary 
loss, Madox Brown BcamH to have always calculated 
cm the profits knng eventually an important addition 
to Ids earnings; ami viewing the matter from a hush 
ness point of view* it is tdear that Moiina, as soon as 
he assumed tlie direetion of the firm, ought to have 
kmglit out the other partners. It was hardly e{|ub 
table that they should have continued to be liable 
during the earlier years of the Ermk existence in the 
case of possible and indeed probable disaster, and then 
ilioubi have kien expected to retire without compen¬ 
sation a« soon as the businesB began to prosper. The 
result of the wituiing-up was certtdnly to bring about 
strained relations between Morris and liassitti, but as 
far as feeding wont, tlie rupture was not permanent, 
though for other reasons the two met no more upon 
the old footing. 



CHAPTER III 


later life 

Into wliateyer byways of passion Rossetti may after¬ 
wards have strayed, it is certain that his earliest youth 
was singularly pure. He had no leisure to think of 
lowe. It is strange that one whose intellect reached 
its maturity so early, and in whose conceptions of life 
Lowe actual and idealised was to play so unique a part, 
should hawe been, on the threshold of manhood, so 
virgiaal and even cold in disposition. Probably the 
intense preoccupation with intellectual and artistic 
things, combined with the enthusiasm of equal friend¬ 
ship, left but little scope for the approaches of passion. 
But in 1850 the star of Rossettis life rose suddenly 
into the clear heaven. 

In that or the previous year W. H. Deverell, a 
young painter, a genial, brilliant, and romantically 
handsome young man, doomed to an early death, saw 
in a bonnet-shop near Leicester Square, working with 
her needle, a tall dignified girl of extraordinary beauty, 
with a brilliant complexion, pale-blue eyes; and a mass 
of coppery-golden hair. She had the look of one,^^ 
said Madame Belloc, who read her Bible and said her 
prayers every night, which she probably did.^^ She 
speaks also of ^^an unworldly simplicity and purity 
44 
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{){ aHpwi/’ ihrmigli Km mother made 

iriqturioH as to I lit' |Hmsiln!itv having ftit.tings 
frmn iho girl, and puinttal a pivlurt' oalhal The 
Luka with Vic»la (Shaki'Hpvari'Vi T^Yijfh Nitjht) Hh- 
laning It) tlio r«niri iMinstrtdK." In this pietnro 
Roamdii sat for tlit* hvad of llu^ *lester, the girl lu'r- 
mdf appeuriiig as \hola. This slningt' jtixtapcmition 
of t.vvo ptasmiH whtmt^ lives wort* to ht^ ho dtaqily inter- 
rninghsi i« initahle. Him was ihtm hartllj Hc'Vt'uieeiL 
her uaiim FJi/almth Kleanor Hithlah daughtt'r t>f a 
retireil Hliefilfdd tradesman. Hht^ aftmavanlH aat to 
ILdmaii Hunt for HUvia in tlm pieture frtun Thv Tiva 
iif IViaiiifi, and to Miltaiii for !iiM i}pj!m!ia. 

Ufwsetli fell at oiiee dtaqdy in Itivo with iliitt (|uiet 
HelLpciHHesmal girl; iiitd an engaginnmit wm formed 
hetwwii tlmiii in IHAI. Head after hnul in HosaettTa 
{lintnroH, l«*siflefi iiiiiiiiiiemhle akfd.4dif^H, give m a very 
liistiiiei hleii, i»f her extrimnliiiiiry ehftrm. A |Kirt.rait 
ilfiim tiy Imrsidf in IHfiR in not hci atirimtive; the 
himvydiilcltah pmnnvlifit intdaiiflioly eyes and the full 
lips Indd Hoiiiowliiit primly together havti vary littlo 
of tlio olifirm with whivh liosHotti invoHtiHl the face. 
Him ioeiiw to Imvo Inttl Init liith' otlnraiioii, exeept 
what iilm liiid iiei|iurod for Immdf; hut iliough thtw 
ufitanght* liinl igiiftriiii! of many ihing«i aim smnnB to 
littve hint II mil nnliility of apirii, and to have Imriio 
tier«tdf with itigiiify iiiitl iiweetnois; but «lm litilcl, as 
it wens a oertiiiii «!iiidcl cif roservo laTwetin Iterself and 
tho world. %Hfio lilUiwod few ki «ii»pittt wliat »liii was 
piiiiotih and hnnng* Hhe H|K>ko 
iiiviiriidily in ii dry mill litiiiiorciita fiiin, iiidthir frlvo- 
loiii nor light, hut iiinanmtnililis a« thmigh, likii 8L 
Frttioia of Asiisi, she norf Sr:*riiiim tmum 
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secret is my own. She was artistically gifted, and had 
a considerable faculty of poetical invention which is 
traceable in her drawings ; and though the impress of 
Kossetti’s mind and taste is everywhere visible in those 
pathetic designs, it seems that her own methods to a 
certain extent affected the character of his work. Mr. 
Swinburne, defending her from what has been con¬ 
strued into an aspersion upon her in Mr. W. Bell Scott’s 
autobiographical notes, with characteristic generosity 
says: It is impossible that even the reptile rancour, 
the omnivorous malignity, of lago himself, could have 
dreamed of trying to cast a slur on the memory of 
that incomparable lady whose maiden name was Sid- 
dal and whose married name was Rossetti.” In 1853 
traces of a consumptive tendency became apparent, 
and from that time to the tragic end of her life it was 
one prolonged struggle with mortal illness. 

Rossetti wrote of her in 1854: — 

“ It seems hard to me when I look at her sometimes, work¬ 
ing or too ill to work, and think how many without one 
tithe of her genius or greatness of spirit have granted them 
abundant health and opportunity to labour through the little 
they can do or will do, while perhaps her soul is never to 
bloom nor her bright hair to fade, but after hardly escaping 
from degradation and corruption, all she might have been 
must sink out again unprofitably in that dark house where 
she was born. How truly she may say, ‘No man cared for 
my soul.'" 

In 1854, when Rossetti became acquainted with 
Ruskin, Miss Siddal was introduced to the latter, 
and showed him her designs. Ruskin thought her a 
noble glorious creature,” and made a suggestion 
which illustrates his chivalrous generosity, that he 
should settle upon her an annual £150, taking in 



exchange all the work she did up to that value. 
Of this arrangement Euskin wrote: ^^The chief 
pleasure I could have about it now would be her 
simply accepting it as she would have accepted 
a glass of water when she was thirsty, and never 
thinking of it any more.” In 1855 she consulted 
Dr. Acland of Oxford, who said that her illness 
originated in mental power long pent up, and 
lately overtaxed.” She went abroad for a time 
and returned no better. The engagement dragged 
on, Eossetti’s finances being still unable to justify 
marriage, though he was often in her company, even 
travelling with her in an entirely unconventional 
brotherly way. It must be confessed that the position 
was one of great strain. Eossetti, as may easily be 
supposed, was often acutely jealous, even of his nearest 
and dearest friends, and avenged any imaginary slight 
offered to Miss Siddal with extreme displeasure. But 
in 1860 Eossetti was in easier circumstances, and 
went with Miss Siddal, then in an extremely delicate 
condition, to Hastings, where they were married on 
May 23rd. 

They went for a short tour to Paris. It is an 
inexplicable thing, especially in a man of profoundly 
superstitious nature, that Eossetti should on his 
marriage-tour have completed from an early design 
one of his most impressive drawings, How they met 
Themselves,” where a lover and his lady, the latter 
drawn from Miss Siddal, are confronted in a dark 
woodland by the wraiths of themselves, a presage of 
death. There is a breathless horror about the picture 
in its completed form which testifies to the strength of 
the mood which originated it. 


property of 
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Tliey returued to 14 Chatham Place, some additional 
rooms being taken in from the adjoining house. 
Possetti was now thirty-two, and his habits, rendered 
inevitable by the characteristic independence of his 
temperament, were eminently ill-suited for domesticity. 
He kept what hours he liked, painted when he felt in¬ 
clined, disliked all questions of economical arrange¬ 
ment, eschewed all ordinary social observances, dashed 
into restaurants for meals, rather than submit to any 
domestic routine; he did not attempt to accommodate 
himself to others, as indeed he had little practice in 
doing, from the absolute command he had always 
exercised, down to the smallest details, of the circle in 
which he lived. At the same time they undoubtedly 
enjoyed a great if somewhat fluctuating happiness. 
Possetti was working very hard owing to an un¬ 
fortunate event which had taken place in 1860. A 
Mr. Plint, a nonconformist stockbroker of Leeds, a 
great admirer of his paintings and one of the most 
liberal purchasers, died suddenly. He had advanced 
over £700 to Possetti on commissions, and the money 
had flowed out of Possetti’s improvident hands. It 
was necessary to complete the pictures for the benefit 
of Mr. PlinPs estate, or refund the purchase-money. 
Possetti did something of both, and had at the same 
time to work hard to support his wife and himself. 
But he managed simultaneously to bring out the 
Early Italian Poets, Puskin guaranteeing a sum of 
money to the publishers. Moreover, it was at this 
time that the Morris firm was constituted, it is thought 
on Possetti’s suggestion. All this shows under what 
high pressure he was living. In 1861 Mrs. Possetti 
was delivered of a still-born female child, and from 
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that time hen’ hcnilili ira-gitnilly dac’liued. She suffered 
atniiely frena neunilgia, and in the lattu' portraits the 
languor and shadow of dtaith are only too sadly 
evident. In Felaniary lK(i2 she dined with her hus¬ 
band at a restaurant in Leitu'stiW Hcpiare. TIu‘y went 
bank home, anti as site appt^ared to bt^ tired and in 
pain, he ativised her to go to bed; he hiniiHtdf went 
out to a drawingadiWH at the Working Mt‘n’s (lullege. 
Coming bank late lie found her uneonsidous; she had 
been in tlu» tuibit, tmtit»r medieal cu'derH, of taking 
laudanum, and she had mlHealeulated the dose. Four 
doeit)rs were sununoinHl, and all was dtuje. that could 
l>e done. EtmseUi, in the cunu’se of the ghastly attempts 
to resufttdtait^ her, went tmt distnietcHlly to eall on 
Ford Madox Brown at five in tlie morning; Mrs. 
Eossaiti died an hour or two afterwards. The finding 
of ihtMiortmt'Fs jury wim ‘‘Aetudental Deathd^ Mrs. 
Eoaaetti etndd hardly have hoped that her life, con¬ 
sidering her state of In^alth, eould have been much 
prolonged; but it is worse than ustdess to attempt to 
S{»H!iilato as to whether there was any nuitivtt in her 
mind that miglii have prompted her to selMestruetion. 

It is ifnptwsible to the ftading tliat it was an 
imiairfect partnership — Impat emigrmmm. There was 
a certain difference of social standing, tt) begin with; 
tlieii, ilioug!i in mental power and artistic tastes there 
was a strong similarity Iwtween thc^ pair, yet Miss 
Siddabs limk tff formal cultivation put her at a dis¬ 
advantage ill dealing with a mind so impatient of any 
iiM|ierfeciion of iiitellcietual sympatliy as Kossetti^s. 
Again, Mii« Biddid^s simple religious beliefs were ill- 
fitted U> matidi with Ecissetti’s sceptical habit of mind; 
ami lastly, though she was deeply and passionately 
» 
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attached to him, yet the hmf, witn u ,straiu 
on both; and it wan nwvvinvr a time uf sud 
mont for KoHHoUi, whose musuoilh iialurt' i:4Uie<i a 
tirinor holt! cm him as he* fjvw' t»hlto’, Info iIh^ 
of KoHHctti'swayward iiu|»ulseK it e* ii!tfirfr‘ 0 »;u’\ to 
bnt the jealoms hunger of the wliieli m the 

shadow of devoted Iovi\ gave Mrs. Ibis.nrtli inmdi 
cause for unhappiness; ami it is enough !t» my fliat 
Rossetti’s eouHeienei»'Hfriekeii eoiidifion at liis wile’s 
death was bascal on the kmnvltalgi^ that lie luui mil 
failed to wound a faith fid heart. 

Rossetti’s deimmuour at the iiit|ueHt and during 
the sad days before the funeral was f»xtraordiniirily 
courageous and dignified. «hwt befon* the eotlin wm 
closed he left the room in wldeh some frietulH wmm 
assembled, taking with him a miintiseripl l««‘k nf 
poems, and placed it Imtweeii the eli«*i*k iiml t!ii» tniir 
of Ms dead wifa He theui ciime buek and ruiid what 
he had done, adding that they had tdien been w'littmi 
when she was suffering and when lie ndght have 
attending to her, and ilmi the solitary tei^t of thiuii 
should go with her to tlm grave. Il tieeiiis Ilmi Ford 
Madox Brown, who was preseiib llmtighl that lliis 
impulsive sacriika was c|uixoii«% hut at siirli ii uummil 
remonstrance was impoHHible. HoH.Helii evitimtly ineiint 
it to be a punishment to himself for saerilleiiig the gni- 
tie tendance of love to ambili«»im ilreiiiiei, aini for iwni 
deeper failures of duty, tind the vuliinuf wan tuiried 
with his wife in Higligaie cemetery tlmi iliiy. Tim 
tale of their sad recovery will Iicnuiftcr be told; but 
the act has a tragic lM*auiy when one con.Hiiii^rii wtiiii 
hopes Rossetti thus resigned; ami il miiy b* doiiliteit 
whether in the annals of literature timre m any 
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scene wl\ic*.h Btrikes so velieinont a note of sorrow 
and self-ri^proacdi“—the ubas(Hl pcniitence of a Rtrong, 
contrite, aiul pasHiouatt^ souL 

After the death of his wifc^ Hossetti felt entirely 
nnahle to live any Ioniser at Chatham I^lace, and 
evtnitually took a l(‘ast‘ of a honse in tdicdsea, No. 16 
C!heyne Walk, (^a.lh‘ci Tndor I louse, whicdi is insepara¬ 
bly ('onneetetl with his lift* and fame and tragic dtudine. 

It wan a larg;** honse in what was then a very 
pietnrest|ut* and seebitbal rt*gion. Thert* was no em¬ 
bank mcaii tlum, bni nil the hmg-sliore bimtle of boats 
and barges. It was an t*xtenBivt% old-fashioned, com¬ 
fort abh* honse — iott big for a single tenant, T!it*re lay 
a grtmt gurtten btdund it, nearly an a<*.re in extent, 
with limes iintl other trees, the thick foliage of which 
darkmital ilie back windows. Hossetti had a roomy 
studio at the !)ack, and a btalrooin with a small break- 
fastrrooin attached. There was a dining-room, and a 
fine drawing-room on the first f!t)or occupying the 
whole front of the honse; above were a number of 
bedrooms, Besiiles Hossetti there were at first three 
sub-tenants, Mr. Hwiidmrnc, Mr. (tcorge Meredith, 
and Mr, William Hossetti. The idea was to lead a 
kind of ecdlegiate life: Mr. Rwinlmrne and Mr, 
Meredith luid their «iwn Hitting-rooms where they 
receivfal their visiiora, and it was understood that all 
in residenct* slionld dine together in the evenings. 
Mr, Meredith's tenancy did not continue very long; 
aiul indeed it required rather peculiar qualities to 
aubitiit to the rule of a president sucli as Rossetti 
was. lla was masterful, independent, full of strong 
prejudices strongly expressed. Though his enthusiasm 
and genius were great, yet his view both of art and 
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literature was narrowly circumscribed. Moreover, for 
an experiment of the kind to prove successful, a certain 
submissiveness with regard to habits, tastes, and hours, 
or at all events a considerable indifference to settled 
ways of life, must have been essential. Eossetti him¬ 
self kept what hours pleased him; he rose late, he 
took his meals when it suited him, he worked most of 
the day and went out when he chose, he sat up to 
unearthly hours of the night. It is true that he was 
affectionate, generous, and lovable; but he was not 
considerate in small things, and it is on that quality 
more than on any other that the harmony of domestic 
life depends- 

It has often been supposed that Eossetti after his 
wife’s death fell into habits of morbid seclusion. This 
is an entire mistake. He suffered acutely, and from 
this time forward he was no longer a stranger to 
moods of great depression. But his vitality was then 
at its strongest; he worked hard at his painting, he 
read, he saw much of his particular friends. More¬ 
over, he may be said to have invented the modern 
taste for old furniture, china, and hric-^-hrac of 
every kind. He became an industrious collector, 
rummaging old curiosity shops and furniture shops 
in every direction, more for the love of the pursuit 
than for pleasure in what he collected; he filled the 
great house with pictures, objects of art, china, and 
ancient furniture. He bought curious animals, which 
he kept in the garden: he possessed at one time or 
another a wombat, a woodchuck, an armadillo, a raccoon, 
a kangaroo, a deer, a chameleon, a salamander, and 
even a zebu, which last proved to be dangerous. The 
wombat used to sleep on the epergne in the middle of 
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the tlimu‘r4tihlts eutin'Iy to tho talk, the 

iiiovtonent, and tlu^ lil^hts. (hi out' occasion it took 
advanta^^^c of a particularly enthusiast and absorbed 
tliscussion to destHUid fiMun it,s placid and gnaw thc^ 
coniiuits of a box of t*xpcnsive idgars. 

Kosstd.ti’s pridVs.sional Inconn^ grew vtuy rapidly; in 
IHtin he inmleovi'r .1*2(100^ in IH7() Ids income was msirly 
twice thaiamount^ ami lu» said that. In* reganltHl this as 
about Ids avm*age. but though lie had a strong business 
iuipaidtyi and inadt^ exctdbuit bargains for Ids pictures, 
lu' was lavish of mont'y, fond of gratifying evm’j whim, 
ami t'xtreniely gtmerouH; so that he atsnuiudated very 
little. He liad a taste' for wealth, but none fur 
ecHHunny. Tliere is a story of Ids being paid for a 
picture in notes, and keeping the roll in an unlocked 
drawa*r, taking out any sum he wanted, llis scjrvants 
eauglit the spirit of their master, and the housiv 
keeping was iif the numt reeklesB dimeription. He 
dabbled iluring tht'se years in spiritualism, and was 
evidently lianuted by a stning desire to prove if pos¬ 
sible the eontiiinanee of individuality after death. 

CIceastonally In* travelled to Ihdginm or Franee, but 
never hdi Chaati Britain after IHItL Perhaps it may 
be said that the earlier years of his lift^ in iUieyna 
Walk were Ids happieHt piniiKl ; In* was able to live 
iLH he likeil; he found his fame and Ids wealth grow, 
witlumt the need tif modifying orsaerifiaing any of his 
iditwyncn*iwies. He saw tlioHe of Ids friends whom he 
desired tt* see, and he fouml himself full of artistic 
impulse, wldeli he was able to embotly as he desired. 

But the sliiuknv lK»gan to fall In lBd7 insomnia began 
to ailict him, ami his eyesiglit showed signs of failing. 
Ho wm by temperament highly impatient of physieal 
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suffering, and was, moreover, so entirely wrapped up 
in Ms work, that anything which threatened the suspen¬ 
sion of activity was an intolerable calamity. He had 
practically no recreations; and though in many ways 
physically indolent, yet he was incaioable of deliberate 
rest, and had no quiet, tranquil occupations in which 
he could take refuge. 

In 1868 he paid his first visit to Penkill Castle, 
AyrsMre, the home of Miss Alice Boyd, a gifted 
amateur artist whom he had known for some years. 
He returned in better health and spirits, though he 
said that his eyes still troubled him, and that he saw 
all objects that were not quite close to him with a veil 
interposed, wMch he described as being like curling 
smoke or effervescing champagne. He took to wearing 
strong glasses, which he never removed. In 1869 he 
revisited Penkill, and it now became clear that there 
was some definite nervous mischief at work. He 
often discussed the etMcs of suicide, and was under 
the impression that he was visited by manifestations 
which proved that the spirit of his wife was near him. 
William Bell Scott, who was at Penkill at the time, 
gives a curious story of a walk which he took with 
Eossetti to a certain dark pool in a rocky glen near 
Penkill, when he believed that the prompting to self- 
destruction visited Eossetti^s mind with a sudden insist¬ 
ence. Moreover, Eossetti found a chafOLnch in the road 
to Girvan, which allowed itself to be picked up, handled, 
and carried home, and which he seems to have in 
some way connected with the spirit of his wife. But his 
intellect was extraordinarily vigorous. He wrote several 
poems, among them The Stream^s Secret, one of his most 
musical and mystical lyrics, much of which he com- 
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poyed in a cav’(‘ hj tli<' of tho hruwii^ rimhing iVn- 
whapplt*, tjicar Penkill. m'ulh‘c.UHl and rncuvortHl 
by iiunuory many td* Im tiirly poaniH, the only copy of 
which wiiH in bin wiftdH grave. 11 in fritnulH hatl Ht'.ve.rul 
timcH urgtnl him to recover the mh,; lioHHetti reniKiud, 
but at bust, fretleii by bin inuhility to renunnlKU* the 
poeniH, he yielded. I'he matter wan arranged with the 
lloine Becretary, Mr. Hrui*t\ aftm’wardH Lord Aiieniare. 
One night, neven and a half yimra afUu’ the funeral, a 
lire was lit by tlu' hUU* of the grave*, ami the colliu was 
raised ami opmuHl, 'Fhe hudy is deseribed as having 
been almost unelmnged. RoHsetti, aloiituuid oppressed 
with selLreproatdiftd thoughts, sat in a friend’s houBO 
while the terrible task was done. I’he stained and 
mouldered maiuwtnnpi was <‘araftdly dried and treated, 
and at last reiurmnl to his pewseHsion, lie eopied the 
poems out hiiuHtdf, and ilesirc^yed the volume. But 
it is hnpossihlo to resist a eertain feeding of horror at 
the episode, liossetti was not a man to have yielded 
tamely to the suggestions cd friends in this or any 
other matter; aueli griieii as btdonged to the original 
act was forfeited by ilie r<^cH»very of the hook; and 
there is a etulaiti taint about the literary ambition 
whicdi could tlms violate the seercay cd’ the grave, 
however morbid ibe original aaeriliefi may have heiin, 
The poems were eventually published in 1B70, and 
it is oharaederiHiit'. of Etisnidti that he was careful to 
provides that the book should he reviewodi in prond* 
nciit pisritKiicals, by piirsanid frienda of his own, who 
should not err by want of iytnpathy with ihci author’s 
troatmisni Kvcii William Mcirria went so far a« to 
write, in the Amdmi% wlmt wm perhaps th© only 
review of bis life. 
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The book wag received with a chorus of approval. 
Mr. Swinburne wrote a generous panegyric in the 
Fortnightly Review, and at first there was hardly a dis¬ 
sentient voice. Rossetti stepped at once into the front 
rank of contemporary poets. Seldom has there been a 
more easy and complete triumph. ISTo doubt a certain 
mysterious prestige already surrounded the author. 
Very little was known about him; his pictures were 
never exhibited^ but commanded the admiration of 
the best connoisseurs. He was known, too, to be at 
the centre of a group of interesting and commanding 
personalities, and some reflection of the extraordinary 
homage which even then was paid him had reached 
the curious ears of the world. From this period may 
be said to date the inquisitive interest in the personal¬ 
ity of Rossetti, stimulated by the strange seclusion 
in which he lived; and from this period, too, date 
the curiously exaggerated legends that were circulated 
about him, of which it is enough here to say that the 
shadows were far darker than were in the least degree 
justified by the reality. Rossetti cannot be described 
as a man who submitted to current views of morality. 
He loved swiftly and almost unscrupulously; but he 
was in no sense a profligate; his faults were the faults 
of passion, not restrained by the ordinary social code. 

But the strangest irony of all is that the man who 
most unaffectedly desired seclusion, and the fallentis 
semita vitoe, who abhorred publicity, and compliments, 
and distinguished consideration, who desired only to 
live his own life and dream out his own dreams, should 
have been subjected to so close and inquisitive a curi¬ 
osity that it has proved necessary, in order to preserve 
his memory unstained, to present a closer and more 
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pictairo of liin lifo and luibiin than Iuih ever 
pertiaps boon io t-ho worhl of a groat. pC'rHonalitj. 

It wa,H not that- lu» cHutriod ouriosiiy, as status have done, 
by (Icniying lumnelf to tin* general gaze. He had no 
desigiLs on the adniiraiion or ecnnof the world ; 
an long an he ecnd^l live an lie denired, write and paint 
as hes (dnme, and Iiavc' t he, oinnpany of ilnwe whom he 
hjved, h(' ankinl no more, This, indta'd, in a Benae he 
acdiicwetl; but he c‘ould md. a<’]iievc^ the lonely self- 
ordaiiiod Hfe wbitdi wan bin delibm'utc' cdioiee. 

It in here nt'oeHsary to nay a few words on one of 
the dark Hhad<nvHof R^msetti’H life — Idnchloral habit, 
which Imgan about 1870. IbwnettilH unlnippy mwn«a 
of cddoral is gimeridly ami radically miHrt'prcHcntcal, 
He iH apoken of m the %deiim cd a vicnouH indidgenee 
which he had not the Htrength to give up. Of course 
it canrmt bi^ defended; his happiness was wrecked by 
it, f<^r chloral wm doubt the main causa of the sad 
dfdusionH that overclomled Ida later yaiirs, and it, mora- 
over, iinfUnibtcdly sliortened hi» Hfin Hut it must be 
ramendawed that lii« use of it was not to indulge a 
dangmanw pltmstire, or fm^ tlie sausatimiK wldch it gave 
him ; he itwik it primarily as a medicine ftm iiiiomnia, 
in the unhappy belief that it was innocuouH in its results 
and mechaidciil in its acitiom He nodinibt at first, and 
evltlenily for a long time, tlmughi of liimself as a man 
who must clioofie bfitweaii sleaplessncss and a potent 
drug, and that m Ids livelihcHMl and energies depended 
upon Ids pdting Bmm meimure of sleep, there was no 
choice in the niiiiter. Ctiveii tlic cirmimstannei, com- 
bitifid with the elimiimtM of his character, self-will, 
impiifciciice of siifftiring, and entire indapendanoe of 
opirdon, ihcro iirti all iha materials for an inevitable 
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catastrophe. It is easy to say he ought to have sub¬ 
mitted himself to some strict medical rigime^ but that 
was exactly what Eossetti would not do, and it is not 
impossible that insomnia might have precipitated a still 
worse calamity. There is no doubt that he gradually 
became aware that he was becoming enslaved to the 
drug. What he said on the subject to Mr. Hall Caine 
shows that he knew, a year or two before the end, what 
havoc it was working on his life and constitution; but 
by this time he had gone too far to draw back, except 
by submitting himself to a restraint which he was 
the last person in the world to accept. Nothing can 
make it less of a tragedy than it was. It is simply 
horrible to see one so robust, active, and enthusiastic 
going slowly down the dark descent with clouded 
brain and saddened brow; but it is the case of a man 
confronted in his own thought with a disastrous cessa¬ 
tion of the energies upon which his life was built; 
finding to his intense satisfaction a simple and effectual 
relief, and then becoming aware that that very specific 
is taking a fatal hold on him. But there was no 
conscious sense of degradation connected with it. He 
wrote and spoke freely to his friends and relations of 
his attempt to reduce the drug, as a man who finds the 
treatment of an ailment becoming in itself dangerous. 
As he wrote to Eord Madox Brown in 1877: The 
fact is, that any man in my case must either do as I do, 
or cease from necessary occupation, which cannot be pur¬ 
sued in the day when the night is stripped of its rest.’’ 

I imagine that it was on the medical aspect of the 
case that his mind mainly dwelt. The delusions of 
spirit, the weakness of will, the fear of contact with 
the world were not by himself attributed to chloral; 
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lii.i iunant' ti*rror uf tli*' rtiiiHpirary wliirh lit* 
ttxi.Htini \u ibnuT uiitl tii liiia wuM tu hiiii a ri'iil 

and tdijiH’fivt' If It*' lyyl fuiuul iti?i intrlhH’iual 

ptwtTS wi^aki’iN^d, and Iiih akitl tlirmily diiiiiii» 

inlnHl liy tttn driii:» I Iwdn^vn hn wmild havi* btnni fur 
ainrn rnady !<» anquinMni^ in iiiiniHnri*^ hi lirnak «dT thn 
^umsid'it; Inii 1 dn ni»t iiiui|.pn«* tiuit In* hiiaaidft until 
nmr ilm nink tdn rlihini! rnH|iiinHi!»lu fur Ida 

failing uunHiituticiii; and it Huuma that \r!n‘n Ida nnnii- 
cad iidviaiu' didiTniiinnl that at all hu/ard?i tliu habit 
linnti bn brukuin In* did imt rufuat* bin i'unauni. 

It in thuriduri' a uuinjdiuatinl Hituatiun ; and it in nut 
iwiftlj and jituriily bu di^iiiiSHHud ini a raau uf janiii- 
aiuiw and didiburaf.i' iiidulgtni«n» in a banu furni uf pkiaH- 
iiri\ It i« init jirittiiirily ii i|nn»tiuii uf iinimlH, but a titiati 
of ri*eklni 4 a ititprinliniru in iidi*|iting» iipari frnin iiindicad 
adviuu, II iipiadtic'' wldidi had aindi fiiiii! cHinafH|unn0e«, 

In IHTI liwiiiuiti laH»aiiiu juiiitdniiiifit with William 
Morrill uf Kolmiirutl Maiiur4loni«ttin Oxfordahiro, noar 
Loidiladf'% iiiid <dti«o tu tho "fhatiioii. Ho inirodnood 
a {liuiuro of Iht^ liyiifio in iht» barkgrtnmti of Wutrr 
WiituuK It m II liirgtn iiindoiit* poarly-groy Indlding 
uf nilihIo«i4tuntn **hnttoriHl uvor " with |ila«ior, tho Htonen 
ihowing through; ninny«giililod, iiiidlioni»d*Ht4ino-Hlii.ttHl, 
oxtrnorilinarily uiiHpuilt* witli farm huilding« all about 
it, It had aboiiutifid gardoii wdth flni' yrw hwigaa^ 
and aiuiKi nmir an old world hainlut. d1io tandaaiiiMs 
hm till ilio rhiiriii »f ii i4«‘tdudod rivi^r-valloy. William 
MorriH lovod iho jdauo jiiwsioitakdy; Imt lioMEattk 
though idivo tu tlio tlruamy oharm uf tlm umm^ was 
not at hoart a luvor of tlio humtdy bimutj of the earth. 
To him iho amiillojit tumdi uf Inimiin lamuty bad more 
sigiiitloaimii than thn iiobiifst natural prospect 
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Kosaotti was at Kohnmnat cluriui^ llw smuiiier aa«l 
autumn of 1871, again in tlm wiiiliT tif IK7L^ :i, ami 
for tliu greater part of tin* t<4!o\viiig iwt*hn unmth.s. 
lie lad written to IVlmiox Itrowa from Kolm.sooti in 
lg()9:.— ‘H)ne might down inhi otnaploti’ aini 

most satisfad4)rj hahitn of wtu*k Inu-t*. Hmro arr two 
splendid riverside walks to lu* taken aittumalely t'very 
day, without a soul tc^ be seen tm the roml to distnrlj 
the cud of composition, ami at Inuiif* ever} thing hauls 
itself to poetic composition/’ There is a big upper 
room at Kelmse-oti Imng witli tapestry represeiiting 
the story of Samson. !lt*re Ibmsetti worked, llnnigli 
he was much fretted by the iiiHistem-e of the design. 
In the summer of 1874 he finally left if, ami Morris 
continued to occupy it alone. The assoeiatiiin cd 
two great names with tlie htuwe will always give it a 
special sanctity. 

But he was not an easy inmate. A friend visiting 
him at Kelmscott in 1874 found him dining at H) o.m., 
and not going to bed till four or fivt* in the iiiorniiig. 
His health was bad, and he was mtu’h beiaU. by iiiorind 
delusions and suspicion of hariidt‘SH pi*rsoiiH. Miu-e* 
over, he thought tluit the inolated posit iim id t!m place 
was ill-adapted for making pridesHioim! ariiingenieiits 
for disposing of hivH pictures. Tlie tmiiitHlhile eamne itf 
his departure was a strange c|«arrel with mmie anglers, 
who, he morbidly thought, luui iuHultinl him tm purpose. 

It was a relitd to Altu'ris wlit*n ItoKsetti almmhnnHl 
Kelmscott. From tlu^ first iilmnst he hatl kmn un- 
romantically discontcntetr’ with it: liiis all norts 

of ways so unsympathetic with the «wetd. aiiiiple old 
place that I feel his presence there as it kind id iiliir 
on it/' 
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fn some ways family life there had been happy 
etioagh. lioHHetti wan (hwoted to the MorrineB and 
their ehildreia who found him a deliglitful playmate, 
lint where he loved, he. loved jealoualy and paaaionately, 
and the Hituation wan an uneasy one. It may bo added 
tliat the gnuit fritmdahip of RoHHetii’a life dates from 
this period. Mr. 1'lu*odore Watts, now Watts-Dunton, 
a man of Itdi<n\s, a po(‘t, a nov(dist, and a (‘.ritie.j made 
lia»Hid.ti'H ae(|uaintane4i oveu' a legal matter, ami to the 
end of Ids lif<^ was his most <levoted friend. It would 
be imptmuible to c'xaggm’ate the value of his friemd- 
ship for UoHHid.fi. Mr. Watts-Dunton understood him, 
sympathised witli him, and with self-denying and um 
obirusivf^ <leliea<»*y Hhitdch^d him, ho far as atiy one can 
besldehietl, from the rough <mntaet of the world. It 
was for a Icmg time hopisl tliat Mr, Watts-Dunton 
would give tilt' memoir of his great friend to the world, 
but there is sueh a thing as knowing a nmn too well 
to l>e his Inographer. It is, however, an open secret 
that a vivid Bkt»te,h of Eossetti’s personality has been 
given to the world in Mr. WattH-Dnntoids wall-known 
remumee where the artist Darcy is drawn from 

Kemsetti, 

Btit it in now neenssiiry to turn to an incident of the 
year IB7I wldeh was fruitful in disaster for Rossetti. 
In the (hnietfiiummi Bemew for October 1871 appeared 
an artiehi, afterwanls expanded into a pamphlet, 
entitlml “The Fleshly Bchool of Poetry—Mr. I), ik 
Eossetti/’ The iirthde was signed Thonuja Maitland, 
and was written by the poet recHuRly deceased, Robert 
Buclianam The mcnaliiy of this device has bean 
impugned, and it is true that a personal attack of 
this oliaxaoter ihould have been anonymous rather 
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than pse 4 ulonymcHiH. lain all <if iha pauifal 

affair it is not ncH'esHary to ga. At first Ku-sja'lti did 

not appear to bo particularly disfurtnMi by tin* affac'k. 
He wrote a very temptniiic reply muler tin* title uf 
7'he Stpaithy AV/nw/ 0 / ('riiivLwh purtiuna ef wliieh 
appeared in the Athempum tiver liis sivrnatune I hit 
Buchanan was not vimUmi, anti early in IH72 he 
iasued hia artiede expuiuletl into a painpidet, in a far 
more extended and dtuiuaciaiory bu’iit. 

The Fleshlif At7n>o/ of /'oe/ry was a at.ruiiK, voiifHo 
onslaughtj grosaly unjust uini inttderahly Vfdiejnent^ 
but gaining in venom and ptiwer t.o wtiuiul from 
the fact that it was an attimk mmie in the nlmpe 
of a defence of public morality, Xtt dtmhi t he tiefeiice 
was prompted by aineere motives; but, litilli the furtive 
method emjiloyetij and ilie careless injiintice by whteli 
Rossetti was aelectetl aa a typical example of tlie 
decadent mdiooly were inexc.uHalde. Thv attack wa« 
pointed by quc)tati<m ; but by carefully Helerled quota- 
tions it would be as cany or tmsicr to prove bolli 
Shakespeare and Milton to be, vile am! fibaiiudesii 
poets, undermining the foundatimm of morality. Hie 
whole tone and spirit of liosHclli*s pomiw are 
represented. It is true that there lireaks out in phirea 
a certain voluptuousncB.s of phrase ami but the 

fault is rather one of taste, in speaking wif hmii disgiiist* 
of things more wisely left to meids mmnories ami hearts, 
blit not in themBclvCB either unnatural or debasing ; of 
recounting things whicli, as Horace says, are mtero 
digna sHenUo. IndcM3d, it is tfxi st4'Oiig to sity Owfe; ti 
should rather he Knglisli taste; amt it must kepi 
in mind that Rossetti was by iuHtinci an Italian, and 
that though he was deeply versed in KngHsli literature, 
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aiul a inastor of KogliHh npcuH'lj, oiio C 4 in never think 
of Ihni a.H a purely HuKlinh poet; he never learned to 
look at thiugH from an FmgliHh point of view. The 
FmgliHhman'B idea of lovcMuaking in of a Hecrctive 
order, and juHt iw, in camvetHation, a Binrdy Bilonoe, 
for iuHtanee, about religiouH thingH, in not incoiiHistent 
with a deep religiouH devotion, ho tln^ t'xperienccH of 
love are to an EngliKlunan more HtdU^l for memory 
and reeollcHdian and mnduHiou, not mtb divniii mpienda^ 
though tln^ ardouvH of paHHiou may Im d«‘eply felt and 
rt'garded iih a very high and holy myniery of eweetneas. 
PoHHibly ilie inniinei may he wrong, and Kngliahmen 
would not loan in aelf-reapeet by a greater candour 
almut tht^ deeper experieneen of life. Ibit it is a 
national instinct ftir all that, and not to be lightly 
defuHl. In any i’ane, the harm was done. Thera were 
innumerable peojde wlio agreed with the spirit of 
BuehanaidH who never endeavoured to verify 

for ttiimiHelves the truth of Ida licmwation, nor luaaled 
Ida rec’iintatioii. For Iluchanaui writing to Mr, Hall 
(kiint* after liossetti'a tlimth, saitl; “ I was unjiwt, as 1 
havcHaid; moRt unjust when t impugned the purity 
anti misctmeeivetl the passion of writings too hurriedly 
reiul and reviewed mitimo; ... I make full 

adinissitm of litiHseiti’s clainiH to the purest kind of 
liifwary reiiowm” Yet the result is now that a certain 
cloud hangs, in popular opinion, over Eosiiettrs writ¬ 
ings; find tlie immtHliato effecd upon himself was to 
cause liitii tieep pain, to uimettle his sensitive mind, 
and to eoiiirilniie in no small meimure to the disiuiter 
of liiM later Itfii, 

The chiirgeH, if they ware true, were sufficient to 
areiitfi a deep siwpioion of Ecwsatti among virtuouH 
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and reBpociabln peoplo. What passtni in HuBsntti's 
thoughts cannot Im kiunvii; hut his hruthnr dis- 
covercdj on visiting him in »Iuuo ISTLh fluit tun mind 
was unhinged. lie. hccanio tin* victim of a tlclusioig 
from which ho neveu* cutirefy n'ctsvcrtni, that tln*ro 
was a wi(h‘.spi'cad mid carefully organined conspiracy 
on foot against him to hound him tnit of society; t!ic 
smallest things h'd this unnatural idtsi. lie rcccivml 
a presentation <*opy of /’V/ho* at iuut from luthcH. 
Browning, fastened upon Siunc lines at tlic <*iui m 
a veiled attack upon himsidf, and at once expunged 
Browning from tln^ numhm' of Ids friends. Ho 
believed that lanvis (’arndrsyV?^ (rvsprit, Tbf liuntiiuj 
of the, b'niu% was a satire upon liiniself. tMmlieal 
advice was snmmoued, and BosHctti consfuited to 
go to the houHi^ of a friend, Hr. Hake, lltu'e he 
swallowed the contents of a phial of laudanniii tliaf. 
he took with him, and his life was with ditllculty 
preserved. He was, <m reemvery from the |»iisoin 
discovered to lie atllieted witli pmiia! paralyHis id* thi^ 
leg. Ho was hnally rmnoviHl tii St*ot!amh Ids friends 
rallying round him in a way whieh testifieH hi ih<» 
wonderful loyalty whi{*h he inspired. He spent siuiie 
time in Berthshire, at Hrrari! and Stidihall, tWiHpmHeg 
belonging to Mr. William (iralmm, MJh, the piireluwer 
of many of Ms pieimm He was then iimvc*! f.o 
Trowan, near (Irieff, wlnwe he nuute a rapitl reet»very, 
and resnmed his painting. He f'oniinuish luiw«n*er* 
to take chloral. To metd his immeiliate iieci*,HHittes 
his great collection of ehina was Hold, |iriHlm‘ing a 
large sum of money; and iowanls tlie eiit! of Hep- 
tember 1872 he was well mmugli to go down to 
Kelmscott, where ho recovtu'ed t-o a great degree iii« 
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HpiriiB aiul energy. wrote to hin brotlier, Sep- 
tcnulun’ 25, 1H72: The phuiHani pinuuiful hmirn at 
KusUni Scpian‘. yc'Hieniay vveri‘ tlu^ lirst happy otu's I 
havt‘> partH(‘(l for inont.liH; and hort^ all is happincKs 
again, and I find <*4)inphdely luyacir.^^ lUit liis 
deluHiona neven' wholly hd’t him. 

After leaving Kehnse.oti., an has alnaidy been re- 
latanb he n*turiH‘d to Olnyne \Valk, and rc^sumed his 
UHual habits of lile and work. In 1H75 he took a 
house for a time at Bognor, (*alled Mdwiek , Lodg% 
and then W(‘nt for a while to liroatllauds, the hospitable 
lunise of liOrd Mount Ttunple. 

Hut his painful hallue.inationHcumtimied to beset him. 
WludJuu’ lie was triektnl by his ov\ni faney, or merely 
misinterpreU'd ordinary Hounds, is not clear, but he 
was often unchu’ tlu^ iinprc^Hsion that cabmen and other 
strangers inHuIUnl him; airy voices taunted him with 
epithets of intolerabh^ ignominy ; even a thrush whi(di 
sang insistmiily in his gardmi was believed by him to 
liave btam traimnl to ejatndaie terms of oblo{|uy to 
annoy hiim Yet his intelleetnal vigour was absolutely 
undimmed; his eouveumtion, whmi he could keep off 
the daugtu'ous subjeud., was still vigorous, fuseinatiug, 
atid Hiimulaiing. He painted as ilefily and sugges- 
ti vidy as ever, and wrote with the same entin^ command 
of fortdide and Ismutiful ICnglish, 

In 1877, after a severe and painful attack of illness, 
from a camipliiint to which he was subject, he went 
down to a little place called Hnntt^r's Forestall, in 
Herne Bay, and here In^ gave way to deep depression, 
imagining that he would no longer be able to design 
or paint. But his wonderful vitality again came to 
his aseisiance, and he returned to town with renewed 
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energies. Yet all this time he was grathuilly increas¬ 
ing the doses of chloral, and tt>ok a certain gliastlj 
pride in the amount he could consumt^ Tin* Hluultnv 
darkened and deepened. In iKTlh a friendship with 
Mr. Hall Gaine brought for a time a little light into 
his life. Mr. Hall Gaine's HeealitHiianH Rijssetti is 
one of the most interesting and famdnating pieces of 
literary biography of inodt*rn iinn^H. Ilosstdti slunveil 
himself to Inm on tcuauH of unguanled ami broilierly 
intimacy, and Mr. Gaine's book dt^picts tln^ ekming 
scenes of a memorable life in a way that, witli all its 
•v\[ealth of detail, is never anything Ind dignifuHl and 
stately. In July 1B81, Mr. Ckiine became a regular 
inmate of the ho\use, a imsition involving great strain, 
very loyally borne. 

In the early part of that year, Eossotti was preparitig 
a new issue of his 1870 Paems^ adding the work that 
had since accumulated. He uliimaitdy tlivided the 
material into two volumes, IkdiadM and Aon/iefii, and 
Poems, both of which were issued at t!ie end of 1H8L 
In Ballads and appeared Mme Murih Tim Whiiv 

Ship, and Tiie Jvhnfs Tmgedi/, the completed liinme of 
Life, and certain other new lyrics and sonmds. Inbi the 
revised Poems some fresli work was inirtHhieed, iiotahly 
the unfinished early pmun, 7%e BtidPs /Velmle. Tim 
reception of these volumes wiw uniformly respeetfnl, 
and even enthuBiastic; but no evideuee of cnuatial 
admiration could give Rossetti, in his failing state, 
any increase of cheerfulness or Hatisfiuitiom 

I may here quote two or three of Mr. Hall C&iiie’i 
reminiscences 

“I should have dencril^d Ilowetti, at thii tiiiie, as t iiiiiii 
who looked quite ten years older than liii acluiil ttfe, which 
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was ftfty-two, of full iniddlo hoighfc aud inclining to corpu- 
kmee, witli a round face that, ought, one thought, to be ruddy 
but wan pale, large gn^y e.y(‘H with a Htt*ady introspecting look, 
surmounted by broad protrusive brows and a clearly-pencilled 
ridge over the nose, which was wcdl cut and had largo breath¬ 
ing nostrils. Tlte mouth and chin were hidden beneath a 
hc‘avy moustache atul abundant beard, w’hich grew up to the 
ears, aud had lanm of a mixed black-brown and auburn, and 
Wf‘n* now streaktul wit.li gr<‘y. The forcdiead was larg(% round, 
witliout protulHU'anccs,and v(*ry gently nuuulingtu where thin 
black curls, that had onct^ bc»eu redundant, began to tumble 
down to ihe^ tuirs. The entire configuration of the Inwl and 
faecHeenu'd to me,singularly noble, and from theeyesnpwards, 
full of beauty. Ib* won*, a pair of spt*etaeh*s, and, in reading, 
a second pair over the first: hut these took little from the 
sense of power conv<\yed by those steady c\yo8, aud that ^bar 
of Michael Angelo/ His dress was not conspicuous, being 
however rather negligent than otherwise, and noticeable, if 
at all, only for a straight sack-coat buttionad at the throat, 
deicending at leiwt to the knees, and having large pockets 
cut into it perpendicailarly at the sides. This garment was, 
I afterwards found, one of the articles of various kinds made 
to the author's own design. When he spoke, even in exchang¬ 
ing the preliminary courtesies of an opning couveraation, I 
thought his voice the ri(diest I had ever known any one to 
posw^ss. It was a full deep hiiritone, capable of easy modula¬ 
tion, and with umh'r-bmes of infinite sofiness and sweetness, 
yet, m f afterwards found, with almost illimitable compass, 
and with every gradation of tone at command, for the recita¬ 
tion or reailing of poidry. ... 

** Dropping down on the sofa with his head laid low and hia 
feet thrown up in a favourite attitude on the back, which 
must, I imagine, liave been at least as easy as it was elegant, 
he began the conversation by bantaring me upon what he 
called my * robustious' appearance compared with what ha 
had Ilium led to ex|iect from gloomy reports of uncertain 
health. After a series of playful ioucheB (all done in the 
ewiest conceivable way, and conveying any impression on 
earth save the right on®, that a first meeting with any man. 
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however young and harmless, was little less than a tra.gic 
event to Rossetti) he glanced one by one at certain of the 
topics that had arisen in the course of our correspondence. I 
perceived that he was a ready, lluent, and graceful talker, 
with a remarkable hicisiveness of speech, and a trick of 
dignifying ordinary topics in words which, without rising 
above conversation, were so exactly, though freely enunciated, 
as would have admitted of their being reported exactly as 
they fell from his lips.” 

The following is a memorable scene: — 

Before going into my room he suggested that I should go 
and look at his. It was entered from another and a smaller 
room which he said that he used as a breakfast room. The 
outer room was made fairly bright and cheerful by a glitter¬ 
ing chandelier (the property once, he told me, of David 
Garrick), and from the rustle of trees against the window- 
pane one perceived that it overlooked the garden ; but the 
inner room was dark with heavy hangings around the walls as 
well as the bed, and thick velvet curtains before the .windows, 
so that the candles in our hands seemed unable to light it, and 
our voices sounded thick and muffled. An enormous black 
oak chimney-piece of curious design, having an ivory crucifix 
on the largest of its ledges, covered a part of one side and 
reached to the ceiling. Cabinets, and the usual furniture of a 
bedroom, occupied places about the floor: and in the middle 
of it, and before a little couch, stood a small table on which 
was a wire lantern containing a candle which Rossetti lit from 
the open one in his hand—another candle meantime lying by 
its side. I remarked that he probably burned a light all 
night. He said that was so. ^My curse,' he added, 48 
insomnia. Two or three hours hence!.! shall get up an d lie on 
the couch, and, to pass away a weary hour, read this book' — 
a volume of Boswell’s Johnson which I noticed ho took out of 
the bookcase as we left the studio. It did not escape me that 
on the table stood two small bottles sealed and labelled, 
together with a little measuring-glass. Without looking 
further at it, but with a terrible suspicion growing over me, I 
asked if that were his medicine. 
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“ ‘ Th(7 Hay ihc^n' in a Kk{*l(*U)u in (‘.very cu])l)oar(l/ lie said 
in a low voi(’t‘, * and thai’.s iniin*; it is cdiloral/ 

“ Whon I n*a(du‘d (.lu* room that I was to oecujiy during the 
night, I fouml it, lik(* RosH(*tti’H hmlrooin, luwy with hang- 
lugH, and hlack with anti(|ut‘. picture paiudn, with a c(‘iling 
(unlike that of tiu‘ otlu'.r rooms in tlu^ houH(‘), out of all 
risieh or sight, and so dark from various cauH(‘H that tlu^ 
candlt' H(*enu‘d only to glimnuu' in it —inde(‘d to add to the 
darkni‘HH hy making it felt.*' 

lu the following paHsage Mr. Caine describes his 
first sight of Hossetti: ~ 

u vhu'y soon Rossetti I'aim* to im through ilu^ doorway in 
front-, which provcsl (o h<* the (*ntram‘(' to his studio. Ilokling 
forth both hands and crying ‘ Hulloa,* lu^ gavt* mt‘that chemy, 
hearty go'et-ing wdiich I eanu^ to nH‘ugnis(‘ as his alone, per- 
hu]>H, in warmth and unfailing geniality among all tlu‘. num 
of our ciirlt^ It was lialiau in its Hpontaneity, and yet it 
was Knglish in its manly r(*s<*rvi\ and I rmnmnher w ith much 
ttmdmmeHrt of hwling that rnwan* to the last (not even whan 
sickmw Haddemsi him, or afhu' an abm*nci‘ of a few days or 
(W'cn lumrs) did it fail him when metd.!ng with those friends 
to wlioin k) tln^ last he was really attached. 

Tln^ following account of his conversation has great 
iiiknamt:' ■ 

“ A certain imdsivenem of spWHdi which distinguished his 
conversation, ! eon fens inysidf wnmudy aide to convey more 
than asuggt'Hiion of; m i\Ir, Watts has said in the Athenwum, 
his talk Hhow(‘d an hicisiv(mt‘HH so perfect that it had often 
till* pleuHiirahle surprist' of wit. Rossetti hatl both wit and 
humour, hut tlu^se, during the time that I kmwv him, were 
only tHauisionally prewmt in his coiiv(‘rsatton, wliik^ the inch 
sivent'HH was alw'ays eonsplcuouH. A emdain (juiet play of 
sportive faney, devtdoping at inkwvtds ink) banter, was aonie- 
timos ohH(mvahhi in Ins talk with tln^ younger and more 
familiar of his amjuaintaiuH^H, but for the most part his con- 
vorsatiou was utiriouM, and, during the time I knew him, often 
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sad. I speedily observed that he was not of the number of 
those who lead or sustain conversation. He required to be 
constantly interrogated, but as a negative talker, if I may so 
describe him, he was by much the best I had heard. Catch¬ 
ing one's drift before one had revealed it, and anticipating 
one's objections, he would go on from point to point, almost 
removing the necessity for more than occasional words. 
Nevertheless, as I say, he was not, in the conversations I 
have heard, a leading conversationalist; his talk was never 
more than talk, and in saying that it was uniformly sus¬ 
tained yet never declamatory, I think I convey an idea both 
of its merits and limitations." 

It is impossible not to be struck by the fact that 
every one who has any personal recollection of Rossetti 
lays particular emphasis on the marvellous beauty of 
his voice and enunciation. Its wonderful resonance, 
its profound timbre, seem to have exercised a species 
of physical influence over his auditors. As Mr. Caine 
says, of his reading of The White Ship: — 

“ It seemed to me that I never heard anything at all match- 
able with Rossetti's elocution: his rich deep voice lent an 
added music to the music of the verse : it rose and fell in the 
passages descriptive of the wreck with something of the surge 
and sibilation of the sea itself; in the tenderer passages it was 
soft as a woman’s, and in the pathetic stanzas with which the 
ballad closes it was profoundly moving. Effective as the 
reading sounded in that studio, I remember at the moment to 
have doubted if it would prove quite so effective from a public 
platform. Perhaps there seemed to be so much insistence on 
the rhythm, and so prolonged a tension of the rhyme sounds, 
as would run the risk of a charge of monotony if falling on 
ears less concerned with points of metrical beauty than with 
fundamental substance. Personally, however, I found the 
reading in the very highest degree enjoyable and inspiring.” 

In September 1881, Rossetti being much out of health 
and in great depression of mind, was induced to ac- 
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CH^mpany Mr, Hall ikiiim to a house iu the Vale of 
St. ilohu near Kenwieky aud regaiiuul eome slight 
degree of physical activity. even ascended a moun¬ 
tain in tln^ neighbourhood; but his dejection returned 
with redoubled force. His companion wrote: At that 
time of the year the night closed in as early as seven 
or eight o’clot^^k, and then ixx that little house among 
the solitary hills Ixis disconsolate spirit would some¬ 
times sink kiyoml solaces into irreclaimable depths of 
deprcHsiom” They cauue back to Oheyne Walk in 
Detobery and Rossetti said with deep feeling, as he 
was helpetl a<*roHs the threshold, now feebler than 
ever, ** Thank Ood! home at last, and ixever shall I 
leave it again.” The depression continued, and he 
became very anxious, though a pronounced agnostic, 
for confession and absolution. It was suggested to him 
that this was contrary to his pronounced views, to 
which he replied, ** I doidt care about that. I can 
nmke nothing of Christianity, but I only want a 
cottfesior to give me absolution for my sins I ” adding, 
«1 l)ilieve in a future life. Have I not had evidence 
of that often enough? Have I not heard and seen 
tliOic that died long years ago? What I want now 
is absolution for my sins, thatk all! ” But he did ixot 
carry out his intention. 

Hti itill worked on, without any marked diminution 
of teehnicid skill But the end was close at hand. 
He had a species of paralytic stroke in December 1881, 
and it was decided that the chloral must be summarily 
cut oE This wag done under careful medical pre¬ 
cautions* After a short period of intense suffering he 
regained calmnesi of mind, and entire freedom from 
delusions. He recovered sufficiently to be able to 
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resume work, and even to call several times at his 
mother’s house in Torrington Square; but a fatal 
illness that had long threatened him supervened. A 
friend lent him a bungalow at Birchington, and he 
went down there to try and regain strength. But he 
never really revived. At first he walked a little, and 
worked fitfully at his painting; he wrote a grotesque 
'‘ballad, Jan Van HunTcs, which has never been published, 
which he used to read aloud in the evenings with great 
amusement. He read novels and wrote a few letters. 
But the spring of life was broken, and his brother wrote 
in a diary that on April 1 he was in a very prostrate 
condition physically, barely capable of tottering a 
few steps, half blind, and suffering a good deal of 
pain.” On April 8, Saturday, he said to his brother, 
believe I shall die to-night,” adding, Yesterday I 
wished to die, but to-day I must confess that I do not.” 
About 9.30 on the evening of Easter Sunday he was 
seized with convulsions and died in a few minutes, 
in the presence of his mother and sister, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, and Mr. Caine. He was within a few weeks 
of completing his fifty-fourth year. 

He was buried quietly on April 14, 1882, at Birch- 
ington, where a cross has been erected over his grave. 

Bossetti was in appearance more Italian than English, 
though rather conveying an indefinable impression of 
foreign origin than displaying markedly foreign char¬ 
acteristics. He was of medium stature, not more 
than fi.ve feet eight inches; he was thin in youth, 
and in maturity decidedly stout. His complexion 
was clear and dark, his hair dark, silky, and abundant. 
There was a great depth and breadth of brow; he had 



Rinall ears, and white, delicate, womanly hands. As a 
young man he wore only a inouHtache; hut after he 
Wits thirty he grew thin whiskers, and a rather strag¬ 
gling !)eard of a <iark brown tint. 

But what made his face remarkable was the expres¬ 
sion. The full, bluc-grcy, widc-opcm eyes, in cavernous 
bistred aoched^s, ilu*i large, distended nostril, the loose 
under-lip wore a look that indicatiHl lire, deiermina- 
ti(m, and tuiergy. He walked rapidly and resolutely, 
ihottgh of a lounging and indohmt habit indoors. 
Th(u*e an^ stwcuid well-known p(U’traitH of him; a 
youthful one (by himself), witli abundant hair, has a 
e(n‘taiu look of Keats. When he grew his beard he 
resembled lloeclevcih miniataire of (Ihaucar. He sat 
to F. M. Brown in 1851 for the head of (Ihaucer in 
the large picture of CVno/rer reading to the Court of 
Edward ///, the Iwyend of Oustance^ and some have 
said that this is one of the best portraits of him. A 
portrait by Mr. (i. F. Watts convey a the impression 
of ineisiveness ratlu^^r than strength. But the best 
known cd all, which are acknowledged to be the most 
faithful liketieHses, are tw(^ or more photographs taken 
liy Downey in 1882, In cuuMdMJu'se, —a full-face,— 
tlie heavy month, tlie sunken t'jes, the deep indenta¬ 
tion abewe the uost', give a sort of Inilhlike look of 
streiigih; while the wide nostril and the set serious¬ 
ness (jf the brow hmd to the expression a dictatorial 
and perempit^rj lot^k, a kind of ninm indiguaiio which 
18 higlily impressive. 

There m a picture, tlie original hy Mr. Bunn, for 
aome years liemsetti’s imaistant, of extraordinary inter¬ 
est and lidelity, which is reproduced in Mr. Watts- 
Duntori’s dglmm (4th edition, 1899), representing 
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Rossetti lounging in a chair in the green dining-room, 
of the Cheyne Walk house, reading from a matiu- 
script to Mr. Watts-Dunton, who sits on a sofa at his 
side. 

Rossetti has given several interesting particulars 
about his method of composition. He wrote easily in 
youth, but it was a long, deliberate, and exhausting 
process in his later days. He speaks in one of the 
Kelmscott letters of finding the lonely walks there 
favourable to composition, and at Penkill he wrote a 
good deal seated in the open air. He told a friend 
that his poetry took a great deal out of him. ^^In 
that respect,’^ he said, ‘^1 am the reverse of Swin¬ 
burne. Por his method of production inspiration is 
indeed the word. With me the case is different. I 
lie on the couch, the racked and tortured medium, 
never permitted an instant’s surcease of agony until 
the thing on hand is finished.” And again, he said 
of the composition of the King's Tragedy^ It was as 
though my life ebbed out with it.” And of Rose Mary 
he said ^^that it had occupied three weeks in the 
writing, and that the physical prostration ensuirig 
had been more than he would care to go through 
again.” In 1881 he sent a sonnet to his sister, for his 
mother to read, adding, ^^With me, sonnets mean 
insomnia.” But this strain seems to have been absent 
in earlier years. His early letters from abroad are full 
of poetry, some narrative, some lyrical; and there is 
no hint that they cost him any particular effort, but 
rather came freely from an active mind, overflowing 
with zest for all beauty, whether of form or colour, 
word or phrase. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that his mo^t 
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wature work was thus cai’efully aud fastidiously 
shaped. lie left some prose sketches of intended 
poems, but they are the barest outline, as in the draft 
called The (hrhurd Pit, published in the Collected 
Works ; the detail and phrasing ware left to the 
moment. He alteretl and rt‘touched a good deal, but 
mostly in proof; he did not feel (and he was like 
Tennyson in this respect) that he really knew what 
was the worth and colour of a pomn till he saw it in 
print, lie HubmiUtnl his poems a good deal to those 
of liis intimatt‘H whose opinion he valued, but desired 
frank (uitieiHiu nun-c than suggestion. 

liossetii was a great but not a wide reader; he 
read entirely fi)r pleasure and not for information, as 
a relaxation and not as a, pursuit. 11 is tastes were 
purely literary ; lie cared notliing for history, politics, 
or science. His knowledge of Knglisli poetry was very 
great in c*ertain limited directions, and his memory 
for it was minute luul accurate. He could quote large 
masses by heart Yet he (ared nothing for certain 
tlepartinents of literature, such as the Eli^iibethan 
dramatists. His tastm were ecU'ctic, as may be 
imagined, and he hiul a keen eye for everything that 
biire the impress of strong iinlividuality, for every- 
thing that was origitml, himrre, unuanal, grotesque, 
anti peeuliar. He was within certain limits a pene¬ 
trating and incisive critic, but with strong preferences 
and prtqudiceg, and it was diflitudt to forecast what 
hi» judgment would l>e. There is an amusing story 
of Willityii Morris sending liiin soma proofs of Sigurd 
ihe VoisHHij, which Itossotti expressed himself unable 
to read. Morris pressed him for his reasons, and 
lioisftti mid witli languid indifferenoi that he really 
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could not take any interest in a man whose parent 
was a snake. This petulant and perverse dictum from 
the author of Lilith provoked Morris to vehement 
wrath, and he exploded in a gross personal retort. 
Though singularly independent in judgment, it is 
clear that, at all events in the later years of his life, 
EiOssetti^s taste was, unconsciously, considerably af¬ 
fected by the critical preferences of Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
I have heard it said by one who knew them both well 
that it was often enough for Mr. Watts-Dunton to 
express a strong opinion for Eossetti to adopt it as 
his own, even though he might have combated it for 
the moment. 

His admiration of Chatterton may be held to have 
been somewhat extravagant. Again, he always main¬ 
tained of Oliver Madox Brown, the gifted son of Ford 
Madox Brown, who died at the age of twenty, that 
his name would be a familiar one in English litera¬ 
ture. But allowing for these lesser deviations, the fact 
remains that Eossetti had a very masculine judgment 
and a profound critical insight. He was not, of course, 
in the technical sense of the word, a critic. It was 
rather a supreme power of divining what was forceful 
and beautiful that he possessed — 

“ What is best 

He firmly lights upon, as birds on sprays.” 

But he had little sense of comparison or systematic 
synthesis. His favourite writers seem to have been 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, and Shelley, whom he classed 
as the three great English imaginations. For Keats 
also he had an overpowering admiration, writing of 
him as “ the one true heir of Shakespeare.'^ He had 
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abHorbod bin miiul, and lu‘. boga,n to hoo that there was 
ubnndaut room ftn* it in tlu^, worhl. TIuih in 1871 we 
ihid him writing from Kcdnuscott to Ford Madox 
Brown: I wish one eouhl live by writing poetry. 1 

think rd nm painting d if I couldd^ 

His tluH)ry of writing, an originally formed, was to 
had thi^ most direet and uneonventional expression 
poBHible for what had to bo said. At the same 
time ho had a strong finding of the dignity of lan¬ 
guage nniuisite hn* pirntry. Ah Mr. Hall (kiine says: 
** Rossetti himsedf eimstautly urged that in prose 
thi^ hrsi luHjeHHity was that it should be direct, 
and he^ knew tio n^proaeh of poeday more damning than 
to say it wan writhm in proHcnnan’s diidion.^’ He 
abhorrinl all intricacy of sty h*, and held that absolute 
lucidity of toepre^HHion was the first necessity. His 
constant eincndatioim wort^ direeied, not always suc¬ 
cessfully, to the sanu^ end, to strengthen and clarify. 
In the earliest poems the result is a certain gauntness 
and stillness of expresBiou whicdi is not without its 
cdiarni, but is alien U> his latest manner. Bometixnes 
this precision of delineation carried him too far, as, for 
instance, in the sianm of which (Joventry Patmore, 
speaking of the ** fierc*.e light of imagination^' which 
liossetti threw upon external things, wrote that it 
seems scratched with an adamantine pen upon a slab 
of agate: ~ 

** * But tlie sea stands spread 
As one widl with the Hat skies, 

Where the lean black craft, like 
Bwm wtdbiiigh stagnated, 

Boon to tlrop oH dead/ 

This stanm of Mwn obviously conceived under the 
a 
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influence of Browningi iiiuin if,s iir.sl sketch —by im 
means a rough one —in HtKSsettiks dr.scriptiiui in a 
letter of the dense fogs of heat” at Hastings. 

^^Emphasis and condensation/* it is said» ** were the 
characteristics of his muse/* I hate Ituig ihhuuh/* he 
often declaredt and of Hjtiney Ihdiel! he cnn»e impur 
tiently enunciated, What a pity it is that he insists 
on being generally ho Itmg-winded/* Vet, as wo sliall 
have occasion to point tnii, he was not always true 
to this principle. He might einphanise and eondense 
a particular stanza; hut tlnu'c are poems like The 
Brakes Prelude j and iMtnte td Venma, where the nnHal 
is too much drawn cnit 

lios 80 tti*s poems, tlum, wt»re hasetl upon some clearly 
seen pictorial impreKsicm of a dntmatic iiituneni ; mwa- 
sionally, for a longer poem, ht! made a proHii sketeli of 
the line he was intending to follow. But the actual 
creation of the visihla form was iibstuddng, and ile- 
manded all the powers of his miml. Hi^ waiuld have 
differed toto mlo from the briH*z,y maxims of Williiuii 
Morris, who said of writing laadry, *«Thai talk of 
inspiration is sheer nonsense, I may itdl you that flat; 
there is no such thing: It is a mere matter of crafts¬ 
manship. ... If a chap cm/t comfKwe an epic poem 
while he^s weaving tapestry, he hiwl bcittir shut up, 
he’ll never do any gCKKl at all/^ 

Walter Pater, in his essay in Ward’s Ewjii^ik 
makes what I believe to Iki a paradoxical criticism on 
Eossetti’s poetry. He nays that iiieaitiiig wm 
. . . in a certain sense leiirimtl and camiisitciil/’ 1 
confess that I fail to cakdi Ijold of the clue that would 
lead me to this conclusiom In the ordiniiry «in«4i of 
the word, casuistical implies a certain bewilderment in 
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t.hf^ prpsinira of t.ho int)ml instu^s of action or thought; 
aud a (’UHuiHt iti art would ht^ a man wlu) ft)uud hia 
idea of hcauty riunplicatcHl by a clittieultj in defining 
wliere tlui cHsmire of beauty lay, whether Nature 
provided an ultimate t«\Ht, whether moral excellence 
had any voice in the matter, whether human asaocia- 
tiouH could exertuHC a eertaiu Hcleetion, and whether 
tliere were any almolute canoim of beauty at all 

Into th«\Me metapliyHic^al n'gioim I do not think that 
RoHi^etti eutereii. Striuig iw hi« umme of beauty was, 
it wan not in the leant a catliolie. seuHe. If a thing or 
a thought Htru<‘k him m Ijeautiful, k'autiful it was t/) 
he; and I imagine that he wan impervious both to 
8uggesii«m and argiiment. His only preoccupation 
was to find dm* PXpr«*«aion ftir what visited him in the 
form of an iiispiratiom 

The remdt of hia experience in hia art can to very 
plainly trimiul. He hait two perfectly distinct maimers. 
In lii« earlier peric«h when lumufy of the world opened 
tofore him, he hiid kith in his fjoetry and his pictures 
a sweet iind exf|ukite tm$i¥0 of phrase and concep¬ 
tion, ilifti ** first fine ciirelmH rapture'” whicdi gives the 
world, one i« itnnpted U% think, the hent and most 
uplifting art, the art that springs from a pure natural 
joy, and n«e» wimk and colours with soinetldng of the 
bright iiisiniciiiiice of a chihl, unhampered by criticism 
and traditioii alike. 

Then, iis Hie yciirs mumt on, and tins natural fr©«h- 
m*m k^ciuiie ftiiiiiiiptl by siid expiuiencci by incntaJ and 
pliysiciiJ suffering, the growing strimgtli of the crafts- 
Ilian conies t4i hi« iiid; the curlier, simpler, more direct 
milliner ii iliscarfled, and he liegiiii to spin gorgeous 
word4iixiiir«, itmiig® tfipiitries of language and 
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colour, wMcli in his writings resulted in the construc¬ 
tion of what is literature rather than poetry. 

Bossetti was saved by his intensity of view and his 
firmness of conception from ever falling a victim to 
expression pure and simple. But setting a sonnet out 
of the House of Life, with its reverberating roll of 
sound, against such a delicate poem as The Portrait^ or 
a picture of some ideal female head like the Astarte 
Syriaca, with all its dark jewellery of colour, against an 
early water-colour like Fazio^s Mistress, one feels that 
technical advance is not pure gain. Full to the brim 
as the later work is of all that art can do, it is like 
placing some gorgeous confection, to which a hundred 
strange exotic products have contributed their scents 
and savours, side by side with a branch plucked from 
some orchard tree, laden with virginal fruit, with the 
dew of the morning still globed upon it. 

The deep melancholy traceable in so many of the 
poems is inseparable from Rossetti^s later view of life. 
The mystery of death, of separation, of the decay and 
vanishing of charm, of pain and sorrow, cutting in, so 
to speak, across the message of beauty, could not be 
shut out from his thoughts. To him such things were 
not pathetic; they did not hint at possibilities of 
restoration and future fulfilment. They seemed rather 
like a relentless tempest, sweeping from some evil and 
boding quarter, rending and wrecking the perfection, 
the sweetness, the loveliness of life. He did not probe 
deeper, and try to discover some formula which could 
harmonise and glorify the horror. He merely said, 

Though the heart ache to contemplate it, it is there.’’ 

Rossetti’s use of words is an interesting study. In 
his early poems he had a strong fancy for archaic 
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words wliich pltMisc'd liiui by a coriaiii ritdmoss of form, 
Bucb as ^‘galiol.d’ “ (•c)U*-liardi(‘,” (‘hovosayle and man- 
‘‘stouml/' grout/' and so forth. With this 
wont an an<‘it*nt Himpru;il.y and diructnuss of phrase, 
and a tonthmey to use mommyllabic and Anglo-Baxon 
words. But in thc» House of Life the prtHUsc opposite 
is tlH‘ ease. Hiu’e ht* tdiose to employ a great variety 
of double words, a Buultmey perhaps tnuunible to his 
love ftu’ Keats, sueh as we. hit.c'-tott.ering world-worn 
heiuHs’' ‘^dawn's first hilldlre/’ wintcu'-bitten, angel- 
grei^ted door,'' wing-winnowed/' ‘^sky-breath and 
field-sihmee/’ and ho forth. Togtdluu* with these 
are a cuu'iain number of extdic words not always 
i^ven eorrtsd-ly derived, sueh as tailnnnant— graeile — 
loveliheud — tnifeaturtnl ~ garmented ~ c|ueendom. 
Moreover in t!m sonnets be had a fancy for using great 
resonant cdasHieal wonla, with a eeriain roll of sound, 
sueh as*‘Kighi’s inveieraey/' ‘‘muliifunn cireumtlm 
entm manifijld,”‘‘luirond wind,'* ** firmamental blue/' 
**lifi/s eoiifederate pknw/* ‘Shine's emumdtmt/' We 
fnul sucdi lint's as “ the unfettered irreversible goal/' 
‘‘BleeplesH with eidtl eomineinorative eyes/* Note 
sueh textures as — 

*h')hl what m thk thiit kiutws ihi^ mad I eiune. 

The turnini rlmitl, the rlinid returned to ilaine, 

The lifmii nhiftetl ?itee|w luul all tht' way 
That tirawi mu ml me at Ifwt thin winchwann space, 

And in regeneruie rupture turns iny fmn 
Upon the devious eoverta of dismay?'' 

Or 

** All I who »lmll ckrii to iuareh thmugh wli&t sad maw 
Thiiiieefoiih llielr liitioinmunkahle ways 
Follow thf d^^ltory feiii of death? " 
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It will be observed in these last quotations there is 
a certain slight shifting of the usual meanings of words 
like commemorative, regenerate, and incommunioahle, 
some slight nuance added to them which is not found 
in ordinary speech. This preciosity has a'charm of its 
own, and upon this handling of language, this delicate 
straining of the use of words, depends much of the 
pleasure derivable from the work of masters of elaborate 
style. 

Eossetti composed his later sonnets carefully, work¬ 
ing the metal with endless elaboration, frequent re¬ 
touching, so as to cover every space with beauty. 
It remains that he is a master in both kinds of writing, 
though, perhaps, he is at his best when he is neither 
archaic nor elaborate. . 

There is one very marked characteristic of Eossetti^s 
lyrical writing which deserves special attention. It is 
what, to use a technical musical phrase, may be called 
his “ attack^ The lyric, or the sonnet, breaks upon the 
ear in a strong, arresting phrase, which at once puts 
the mind in tune for what follows. Such is the fine, 
abrupt opening of The' Staff and Scrip — 

* Who rules these lands ? * the Pilgrim said. 

‘ Stranger, Queen Blanchelys.’ 

‘ And who has thus harried them ? ’ he said. 

‘It was Duke Luke did this: 

God’s ban be his I ’ 


The Pilgrim said: ‘ Where is your house ? 

I’ll rest there, with your will.’ 

‘ You’ve but to climb these blackened boughs 
And you’ll see it over the hill, 

For it bums still.’ ” 
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The sonnets contain even more notable instances, 
which it would be easy to multiply. Such lines as — 

“ Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star ” 
fvom Sleepless Dreams ; or— 

Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ”; 

from A SuperscriptioTiy are of the same type. 

The tendency of the sonnet-writer as a rule is to 
reserve such effects for the climax; but it is a truer 
economy to arouse the spirit at the outset as by a 
pealing trumpet-note, though such magnificence is 
only possible to writers of exuberant richness. It is 
notable, on looking through BossettFs sonnets, how 
many of them have this massive opening. It is a 
real note of his most deliberate style. It is as when 
one waits in the stillness for the sounding of some 
far-off chime. At last the murmur, sweet as honey, 
comes softly brimming over, like water from an over¬ 
flowing vessel slowly filled. Then the music topples 
delicately down, till the great hour-bell, in its wise, 
grave voice, proclaims the flight of time, and the hour 
is told. 

Another characteristic of BossettPs writing, standing 
side by side with the gorgeousness both of word and 
phrase which he attained by such curious felicity, is 
the effect of dignity achieved by the severest 
simplicity, by the profuse employment of monosyllabic 
words. 

This is well exemplified by the close of an early 
sonnet, not wholly successful, On the Field of Waterloo, 
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wlLicb. is redeemed from a certain ungainliness by tlie 
splendid close — 

** Am I to weep ? Good sirs, tbe earth is old : 

Of the whole earth there is no single spot 
But hath among its dust the dust of man.” 

Again, in the admirable termination he put to the 
ancient stanza, How should I your true-love know 9 — An 
Old Song ended, comes a quatrain which reads even 
more like the work of his sister, in its almost child¬ 
like simplicity of phrase — 

‘ For a token is there nought, 

Say, that he should bring?’ 

‘ He will bear a ring I gave 
And another ring.’ ” 

But it is, perhaps, in the sonnets that the most notable 
effects of this kind are to be observed. In the follow¬ 
ing extracts it may be noticed that for the closing 
hne the very simplest and shortest words are employed. 
Thus, from Metro me, Sathana ! — 

‘‘ Thou still, upon the broad vine-sheltered path, 

Mayst wait the turning of the phials of wrath 
For certain years, for certain months and days.” 

And again, from The Hill Summit, an early sonnet — 

And see the gold air and the silver fade 
And the last bird fly into the last light.” 

And still more exquisitely in the closing two lines 
of The One Hope, a sonnet which he ranked with his 
very best work, where the contrast with .the mo,re 



ornate linoB that precede makes tlie simple dignity 
more forcible — 

** Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
IMmmn the 8cri])taire(l petals softly blown 
Peers breathlass for the gift of grace unknown,— 

Ah! hd. none other alien spell stKder 

But only the one Hopeh’s oin' name be there,— 

Not less nor inon^, but mm that word alone.” 

These extrael.H are sniBcitmt to show tliat even in 
these latttn* days, wlnm simple words have been worn 
threadbare by use, ther(^ is still room for perfect 
simplicity, and that the outfit is not too slender for 
the large etiterprise. 

Rossetti’s rather robnai htunotir was as a nils care¬ 
fully excluded from his poems. It is interesting to 
study from this point of view the different versions 
of ne, Burdmi qf Nineveh^ originally cast in a semi- 
humorous mould, and to see how the satirical passages 
fell out one by one. 

Another charac^teristic in which Rossetti exercised 
a severe restraint is that of pure fantasy. That he 
hitd it strongly developed there is no doubt. Such a 
whimsical sonnet as A Matrh with the Moon^ where he 
**doggt‘d the flying moon with similes,” is a grotescpie, 
like a Bewick, ami shews a vivid imagination almost, 
as it were, in a feverdit — 

“ Lika a wisp she flmddcd on my sight 
In ponds, and caught in tree-tops like a kite 
And in a globe of him all liquorish 
Swam fulbfmuHl like a silly silver fish;-— 

Last like a bubble shot the welkin’s height . . 

But it is clear that this was a species of jtiggling with 
art which Rossetti fait to be undignified, for such 
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experiments are excluded, as a rule, from his published 
work. 

Eossetti had a mood, to which he gave way but 
sparingly, of making words into a kind of vague 
music. As a rule, the conception dominates him ; but 
there are poems wdiich are like a sweet modulation, 
where the effect is produced not by the adaptation 
of the words to the central thought, Imt by a species 
of murmuring melody, in which the thoughts seem 
blurred upon the edge of a gentle slumber* Such 
pre-eminently is Love\^ Noctum — 

There the dreams are multitudes: 

Some that will not wait for sleep, 

Beep within the August woods; 

Some that hum while rest may steep 

Weary labour laid a-heap; 

Interludes, 

Some, of grievous moods that weep* 

Poets’ fancies all are there: 

There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 

There breathe perfumes; there in rings 

Whirl the foam-bewildered springs; 

Siren there 

Winds her dizzy hair and sings.” 

Such aline as Valleys full of plaintive air” attains 
perhaps the highest beauty which such slumberous art 
can reach. 

A word must he said of Kossetti’s use of the super¬ 
natural. It played a large part in his ballads; but 
here too he shows his art in the vigilant restraint 
which he imposed upon himself. There is nothing 
melodramatic about his use of it; but the wind blows 
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cold out of the inner shrine of fear. In the early 
poem The Portrait is a passage, chosen, by some incom- 
pndionsible error, by Ihicluuuin, to illustrate the thesis 
that Rossetti’s writing was formally slovenly and 
laboriously limp,” but whie,h stands in the very first 
rank of the poc‘try that brings a sense of dim mystery 
and remote horror to the iuind«— 

“ In paintitig her I shrined her face 

*Mid mystic trees» where light falls in 
Hardly at all; a covert place 

Where yon might think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk, ami a live flame 
Wandering, and many a shape whose name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew, 

And your own footsteps meeting you, 

And all things going iw they came,’^^ 

Again, could a c.ertaiu kind of haunted nightmare 
and shapeless terror be more powerfully expressed 
tlian in this passage from Lom^i^ Noctum f — 

** Eeft of her, my dreams are all 

Clatrimy trance that fears the sky: 

Changing footpaths shift and fall; 

From polluted coverts nigh, 

Mistirable phantoms sigh; 

Quakes the pall, 

And the funeral goes by,*^ 

Again, in Hone Af< 07 /, a poem full from end to end of 
the subtlest supernatural imagery, the description of 

^ It is intercfsting to study in th© original ms«,, as I have 
been cnabltHl to do by the kindness of Mr. William Rossetti 
and Mr. Fairfax Murray, the various stages of the careful 
process by which this particular poem was elalmrated. It will 
iuftlo© here to say that tins most characteristic lines of the 
above itanm are to be found in the earliest draft. 
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the great Beryl stands out pre-eminent — 

“ With shuddering light ’twas stirred and strewn 
Like the cloud-nest of the wading moon: 

Freaked it was as the bubble’s ball, 

Rainbow-hued through a misty pall 
Like the middle light of the waterfall.” 

Another characteristic of RossettFs writing is the 
way in which one is suddenly brought face to face, in a 
few simple words, with an intensity of tragic feeling 
that leaves the mind breathless with the stress of 
passion. Such is the moment in Sister Helen where the 
last agonised prayer of the old father, Keith of Keith, 
for his son^s life, falls in vain on the desperate ears — 

“ ‘ Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.’ 

‘ Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 

Little brother! ’ ” 

Or the moment when Rose Mary, searching with her 
eye the imaged landscape for the ambush which she 
knows lurks somewhere — 

‘ Hush, sweet, hush! be calm and behold.’ 

* I see two floodgates broken and old: 

The grasses wave o’er the ruined weir, 

But the bridge stih leads to the breakwater; 

And—mother, mother, 0 mother dear! ’ ” 

Or again in The Staff and Scrip, when the dead warrior 
is brought back to the queen who had been hoping 
against hope that he would return in triumph— 

«< Oh what do ye bring out of the fight. 

Thus hid beneath these boughs? ’ 

‘ Thy conquering guest returns to-night. 

And yet shall not carouse, 

Queen, in thy house.’ 
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* tlncovor yo lim facts* nhe aaid. 

* () chaiJf(C(l in litilc space 1 * 

She cried, * () pale that was bo redl 
C) (ifod, () (itod of grace! 

Oovt'.r his face.'*” 


Tn the matter of rhyme RosBetti was easily con¬ 
tented. As a rule his rhymes conform to ordinary 
rules, hut there are caseB where the weakness of rhyme 
is difficult to justify. Not to travel far for instances, 
one finds nwv.h rhymes as ^^of ” and enough^’ not un- 
fre(|uently, and which I think is the lowest level he 
ever reaclutd —in Edm Bower occurs the following — 

* All save one T give to thy freewill,— 

The Tree of the Knowledge of (»ood and Evil,'*' 

which cannot be defended on any grounds. 

The one kind of rhyme which is extremely charac¬ 
teristic of Eoasetti is a strong syllable associated in 
rhyme with a weak one — 

“ And gay wpiires stilled the merry stir, 

When he passtvl up the dais-chamber.”' 

(Tt may be noted, in passing, that he pronounced daw 
as a monosyllable.) And again in Rose Mary — 

Kay, the flags are stirred in the breeze, 

And tlm water’s bright through tha dart-rashea/' 

These rhymes were used partly deliberately to give a 
pleasing contrast; l>ut partly, I think, Rossetti^s ear 
gave weak endings a certain emphasis which a pure¬ 
bred Englishman wmuld hardly affix to them. This 
tendency was skilfully parodied by Buchanan in 
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The Fleshly School of Poetry — 

When winds do roar and rains do pour, 

Hard is the life of the sailor: 

He scarcely, as he reels, can teU 
The side-lights from the binnacle: 

He looketh on the wild water.” 

We are told, it will be remembered, that in Eossetti^s 
reading there was an insistence on the rhythm,’^ and 
a prolonged tension of the rhyme-sounds,’^ which was 
very noticeable. And snch lines as 

And when the night-vigil was done,” 

and 


“Say nothing now unto her, lest she weep,” 

which last recalls the tones of Mr. Chadband, are 
sufficient, I think, to prove, either that he was not 
fully aware how destitute of emphasis the final 
syllables of English words tend to be, or that he dis¬ 
approved of slurring them over, and deliberately 
adopted a more distinct pronunciation. 

In the early poems, written when the Pre-Eaphaelite 
influence was very strong, there is a deliberate naivetS 
of style, a prominence of homely detail, which he after¬ 
wards entirely discarded. Such touches as occur, for 
instance, in My SistePs Sleep, show a close power of 
observation of small accessory effects. Take, for 
instance — 

“ Her little work-table was spread 

With work to finish. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some distance from the bed.” 
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And ap^ain — 

“Our uioilu'r rom^ from wdiuro nhe eat: 
n«^r ihumIIuh, m hIu' laid thorn down, 

Mot lightly, and hm* hi Ikon gown 
Sottlod : no <jth«'r noiaa than that/’ 

But occasionally this early ainrplicity rises into a 
Btatcdinr^MH which has a special charm of its own, very 
difTcrent from the gorgeous dignity of his later work. 
Tire close of The Portrait^ written about 1848, is a fine 
example of the earlie^r manner — 

“ Hero witlr her fao<' doth momorj sit 
Moanwhilo, and wait the day’s doclina, 

Till other eyoa shall hmk fronr it, 

Eyes of tlu' spiriCs I’aleKtine, 

Even than the old ga'/.e tenderer: 

While htrpea anti aims long lost with her 
Btand rtnmd her imago side by side, 

Like tornlm of pilgrims that have died 
About iho Ihdy Sopulolire/* 

Tho too, of the same date, has something of the 
same artlassness — 

** To whose white bad had eome the draam 
That lie was thine and ihtui wast Ills 
Who feeds among the flolddilk*H/* 

Thera is no English peretof the nineteenth century 
who has Ro little of the instinctive love of Kature as 
Rossetti, He was esstmtially an indoors poet. To 
l>egin with, his life, with interludes of practically a few 
months, except for the time Im lived at Kelmseott, was 
spent in launhm, and then imisily in his own house. 
He rose late and worked during daylight. Thus he 
hatl Imt a small sterre of eixperienoes to draw upon 
when eompared with other English pm^ts of his age. 
He disliked bodily activity, and even whan he did 
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walk, it is recorded that lie often seemed to take no 
particular notice of the world about him. His pleas¬ 
ure in the Kelmscbtt landscape seems largely to have 
been built upon the fact that it contained so few dis¬ 
turbing elements. 

This tendency, however, gives his poetry a certain 
strength; he is never tempted to expatiate upon the 
landscape, but it is always subordinated to the central 
thought with an artistic restraint which is apt to be 
violated even by Tennyson himself. Landscape is, in 
fact, strictly an accessory in Eossettij and, one is 
tempted to think, always pictorially conceived. 

At the same time, he had the faculty of close and 
delicate observation when he chose to employ it; and 
if his eyes had been more trained in recording 
and storing impressions of Nature, it is clear that he 
would have excelled in natural description. Scattered 
up and down his writings are touches of skilful pic¬ 
torial art, such as — 

Where the long cloud, the long wood’s counterpart 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill.” 

Or, what is one of the most carefully studied effects; 
a great flight of starlings, seen at Kelmscott — 

“ Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions sway 
Above the dovecote-tops; 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 

Sink, clamorous like mill-waters, at wild play 
By turns in every copse. 

Each tree heart-deep the wrangling rout receives, — 
Save for the whirr within, 

You could not teU the starlings from the leaves; 

Then one great puff of wings, and the swarm heaves 
Away with aU its din.” 
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has a groat powor of bringing a scene rapidly 
Ix^fore the eyi^ by one (h^licato stroke — as in Sister 
Helen — 


Again 


‘ Ouiside it’s merry in the wind's wake, 

Sister Htden; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.' 

‘ Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Little brother?"* 


*** Here high up in the balcony, 

Sister Helen, 

Tile moon flies face to face with me.'" 


And again, from the ImhI ihnfemion — 

“ And from the fountains of the public place 
Unto the pigeondiaunUul pinnacles, 

Bright wings and water winnowed the bright air.'* 

The above all show witli what a sure instinct he 
laid his finger on the one salient feature, and wasted 
no words alxnit it. Only the best word-artists can 
afford to show such an austerity of reserve. 

The traces of the influence of other poets upon 
liossetti are small His early mlmiration for Browning 
is, however, clearly enough indicated in A Last (Jmi- 
fmshn. The opening is exactly in the maimer of 
Browning, and many cadences throughout the poem 
are built up in Browning^s semi-conversational style — 

“ Our Ix>mbard country-girls along the coast 
Wt»ar daggers in their garters: for they know 
Thai they might hate another girl to death 
Or meet a Herman lover. Biuih a knife 
I bought her, with a hilt of horn and pearl’* 

There is a triuus 1 believe, of Coleridge^s influence 
in the Bksmd Dammd^ as will be pointed out. 

M 
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The Tennysonian influence is hardly perceptible; 
but in the early poem The Portrait, to which allusion 
has been made, occurs a stanza which might well stand 
as the work of Tennyson — 

“ But when that hour my soul won strength 
For words whose silence wastes and kills, 

Bull raindrops smote us, and at length 
Thundered the heat within the hills. 

That eve I spoke those words again 
Beside the pelted window-pane; 

And there she hearkened what I said. 

With under-glances that surveyed 
The empty pastures blind with rain.” 

And that a real and fundamental similarity existed 
between the poets is exemplified by The Lady of Shalott, 
a poem both in conception and handling strongly re¬ 
sembling RossettPs work. 

Of course the ballads are bound to show traces of 
the influence of the ballad literature which Eossetti 
studied so eagerly. But the only ballad which is 
purely archaic in handling is Stratton Water ; while of 
the Euphuistic Jacobean style there is but one trace 
that I can detect — a couplet in the Ave which might 
have come straight from Crashaw — 

The cherubim, succinct, conjoint, 

Float inward to a golden point,” 

though it is, of course, an effect studied from early 
Tuscan painting. These slight traces of Eossetti^s 
style being to any extent, even superficially, affected 
by literary influence are just enough to show how 
entirely original his manner was. 

Keats, it must be added, was the chosen poet of 
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the Pre-Eaphaelites: they read him, quoted him, and 
designed pictures from his poems. Perhaps Rossetti’s 
preferences here as elsewhere were dominant; but 
Keats’s whole treatment of a subject was, so to speak, 
almost typically Pre-Raphaelite. There was the strong 
conception of the situation, the powerful motiTe of 
passion, the chivalrous view of woman, and all set in 
a framework of exquisite detail, luxuriously lavish, 
and precisely delineated. Such poems as The Eve of 
JSt Agnes — 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ,* and spiced dainties, every one. 

From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon ; 

and the unfinished Eve of St Mark — 

“ The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains; 

And, on the western window panes. 

The chilly sunset faintly told 
Of unmatured green, vaUeys cold, 

Of the green, thorny, bloomless hedge, 

Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge, 

Of primroses by shelter'd rills. 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 


Her shadow, in uneasy guise. 
Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair. 
The parrot’s cage, and panel square; 
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■ And the warm angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen, 

Caird doves of Siam, Lima mice. 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Av’davat, 

And silken-fnrr’d Angora cat,’" 

are typical instances of subjects treated as the P 
Baphaelites treated them. 
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KEK are nine |H)eniB of EoBBctti’s that may be 
led balhub, — though he hiniBelf called only three 
them baliatby and includt^d the other six among 
s Poems. 

rheso are Horn Mary^ in three parts, The White Ship^ 
e Tnujedy; and to these we may add Sister 

iejif The Bride'^s Prelude (unfinished), The Staff and 
Hpf Tivy Town^ Eden Bower^ and Stratton Water, 
at is to say, all of these poems include a narrative, 
High Sister Helen is in reality a drama, the whole 
ry being told by two speakers. 

Jf course it nuist be admitted that, in the strictest 
me of the word, none of thcst^ poems are in reality 
lads. A ballad is a narrative poem dealing with 
n© (jonteinporary episode, and its characteristics are 
rplieity and directness. It owes its force to associa- 
n, sincerity, and a primal impulse of dramatic 
otion. A modern ballad must be either an attempt 
imitate from a literary point of view existing 
lads—Stratton Water is an instance of this — or 
a the using of an archaic and traditional form 
riohed with later art and colour. 

Of Eossetti^s ballads Sister Helen is the noblest, as 
lOl 
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Hose Mary is tlie richest. Sister Helen is probably the 
highest achievement of his art. It was written in 
1851, and first published in the Dusseldorf Magazine^ 
then edited and published in Germany by Mary 
Howitt. It was issued in booh-form with further 
alterations at Oxford in 1857; and this is the rarest, 
perhaps, of all Eossetti^s publications. Some small 
additions were made in 1870, but the 1881 edition 
was considerably amplified. Interesting as the ques¬ 
tion of the additions is, it is not proposed to discuss 
them here.^ It will sufhce to say that the interpola¬ 
tions are all improvements, though few of them quite 
rank with the best of the original stanzas. 

The motif oi the poem is that of a woman in a lonely 
hill-castle melting the waxen image of her false lover, 
and the arrival of his brother, his father, and his 
wedded wife to pray for mercy; but she persists in 
her task to the dreadful end. The poem is a con¬ 
versation between Helen herself and her little brother, 
who is set in the window to watch what may befall, 
while the slow agony is in progress. 

Each stanza has a refrain, which is slightly varied 
in each verse, and which makes the poem peculiarly 
difidcult to read aloud. 

But the deadly hate of Helen burning like a flame, 
the madness born of poisoned love, the raging passion 
glowing beneath her stony despair, brought out in con¬ 
trast with the innocent talk of the child, who watches 
the terrible drama with the unshrinking interest of 
childhood, make the poem one of the most exciting, 
to use a simple word, that can be conceived; and over 

1 They will . he found carefully collated in Mr. William 
Sharp’s study, Dante Gabriel JRossetti, p. 369, etc. 
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it all broods a dt^adly ft‘ar 5 wliicli culminates in tlie 
linal stanza in a breath U‘hs horror. 

There is no prelude; we are phiuged at once, by a 
simple queBtion of the child, in the very thick of the 
action; — 


“‘Why did you melt your wascen man, 

Sister Helen? 

Tu“day is the third siuee you began.' 

‘ The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Littl(} brother.' 

(() Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days today, between Hell and Heaven I) " 

Slowly the terrible drama progresses. Helen, worn 
with despair and rage, sinks on the lloor, and the child 
mounts to the balcony, where the moon flies through 
broktm cduuds. The brothers of the dying man come 
and beg to spi^ak with Hehui, and tell the boy of their 
brother's agony; he no longer prays to live, only to 
depart. Then the old Baron himself, Keith of Keith, 
comes — 


“ ‘ He cries to you, kneeling in the road, 
iSishtr Helen, 

To go with him for the love of Hod I' 

* The way is long to his son's abode, 

Little brother.'" 

Then the sad bride herself comes; and at last, realising 
tlm relentless doom, all ride away; the last drops of wax 
hiss in the fire, and the flames rise; the soul is free;— 

“ * Ah 1 what white thing at the door has cross'd, 

Sister Helen? 

Ah I what is this that sighs in the frost ?' 
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‘ A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother! ’ 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) ” 

I believe that Bose Mary may be regarded, not per¬ 
haps as the best of Rossetti^s writings, but as the most 
characteristic. In this ballad are blended all the strains 
that were mosl^ potent in his mind. The setting is 
purely romantic, there is the passion of erring and 
slighted love, and the whole poem is dominated 
by the deepest and most mystical supernaturalism. 
Rossetti’s attitude towards the supernatural can be 
simply defined. He did not, I suppose, believe in the 
reality of it, in the sense that he expected to encounter 
it habitually in real life—though in his disordered 
moods there are hints that he believed himself to be 
directly in the presence of strange spiritual forces. 
Neither did he probably trouble his head about 
whether such agencies had in the past ever actually 
been at work. But the supernatural was, so to speak, 
an article of his imaginative creed; the conception of 
it affected him profoundly, and he had an almost child¬ 
like relish for supernatural situations. The result was 
that he wrote of such things not half shamefacedly 
or ingeniously, but simply and with a kind of direct 
conviction, which is the essence of sincere art. 

The scheme of the poem is this: the maiden Rose 
Mary is betrothed to Sir James of Heronhaye, and 
with her mother is awaiting his coming. He is to ride 
to Holy Cross Abbey at break of day, to be absolved 
for past sins before the wedding takes place; but 
he is menaced, the mother knows, by some obscure 
and deadly peril; an ambush is to be laid for him. In 
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the castle is a mystical stone, the Beryl, in which pure 
eyes can road what is to be. Mother and daughter 
consult the stone, and Rose Mary sees the landscape, 
through which Sir James is to pass, winding before 
her, while with her eyes she searches it for the 
ambush. In a stanza of extraordinary vividness she 
sees spearmen hidden by the floodgates of a ruined 
weir, among whom is the Warden of Holyclengh. 
The mother, fearing further peril, makes the girl 
explore the hillsides above, cleft after cleft of the 
great hill-folds. Om^ of these is brimmed with mist, 
but there is no trace of any visible ambush there. 

In the second pari, the mother has learned the secret, 
that her daughter is not the pure maiden she believed, 
but has yielded herself to Sir James. Then the mother 
breaks to her the dreadful news, that looking thus in 
the Beryl, without the purity of heart that would 
have disclosed the truth, she has been misled; that the 
ambush was hidden in the hollow filled with mist, 
and that Bir James has been borne home dead. Rose 
Mary falls into a swoon, and the mother goes to the 
room where the dead man lies, and there on his heart 
finds a bloodstained packet, with a paper and a lock 
of hair, from Jocelind, the sister of Holyclengh; and 
learning that Sir James had not even been true to her 
whom he has l>etrayed, she spurns the dead in a 
passion of rage. 

In the third part a cloud has fallen on Rose Mary’s 
mind; she wanders restlessly about the castle, and 
finds the secret way to the underground chapel where 
the gem is kept; she finds it, and in an access of de¬ 
spair, she cleaves the Beryl with her father’s sword. 
The spirits of the stone fly forth, and Rose Mary dies. 
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It the end of each part comes a curious lyric a.1 
;burst, called the Beryl-songs, the chant of the ixtx- 
soned spirits, which are intended to weld the poena 
■ether and to supply connections. It is said tldSb’t 
. Watts-Dunton, when he first read the poem in. 
)of, said to Eossetti that the drift was too intricai^ 
an ordinary reader. Eossetti took this to heax't,, 
i wrote the Beryl-songs to bridge the gaps: IVLr- 
itts-Dunton, on being shown them, very rightly dis- 
moved, and said humorously that they turned a* 
3 ballad into a bastard opera. Eossetti, who wa.s 
at the time, was so much disconcerted and upset Sbti 
, criticism, that Mr. Watts-Dunton modified his judg’- 
nt, and the interludes were printed. But at a later* 
e Eossetti himself came round to the opinion tlia,t; 
y were inappropriate. They are curiously wroug-lxt, 
psodical, irregular songs, with fantastic rhymes, arxci 
:e better away. 

5ut the poem itself has a peculiar colour and charm, 
of forms seen through the clear waters of a pool- 
3re is an air of fallen light and dim richness ovreir 
The rhyme scheme is simple: each stanza is sl 
plet followed by a triplet of rhymes, and the qaad- 
le beat is varied by dactylic and anapaestic mov©- 
its. It opens thus; — 

‘‘ ‘ Mary mine that art Mary’s Eose, 

Come in to me from the garden-close. 

The snn sinks fast with the rising dew, 

And we marked not how the faint moon grew; 

But the hidden stars are calling you.’ ” 

Vhen the Beryl is replaced in its wrappings, tlie 
ard music, which heralded its disclosure, agalix 
les upon the air; — 
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Ah the g'lolx^ slid to its nilkeu gloom, 

()iuu‘ more ii musie raiiuitl through th(5 room; 

Low it Kj)lash(‘(l like a HW(‘et star-Hpray, 

And Hohhed liktt t(‘arH at the luuirt of May, 

And di(ui an laughter di(‘.H away.” 

I have never bcnm able to feel that either Tlie 
White Shi'p or The Kim/s Tntijedy ban the peculiar 
quality of liuBsetti’H work. Of the latter, Pater says: 

PerhapB, if one had to name a single compoBitiou of 
lioHBett-i’H lo a nuuler who desirtHl to make acquaintance 
witli him for the hrsttime, iiis The Kiui/s I^ragedy one 
would Hcleet — that poem bo moving, bo popularly 
tlramatic ami lifelik(‘.P’ Thin may bo the case to a 
ciu’tain extent, and ii is true that it is a line historical 
ballatl. It is a ripper, i can tell you!” wroteKossetti 
of it eharacteristically to Air, Hall Caine ; and he also 
told Mr. (JoHse that he meant it to be one of a series 
of extended ballads ” from Scottish history; but he 
wrote no more. 

The*- subjee-t is ibt^ murder of King Jame^s the First 
of Scotland, when, in order to save him from the 
conspirators in tlu^ Black Friars^ monastery at Perth, 
Catheunne Dotiglas thrust her arm through the door- 
staplers, to keerp the murderrcrs out. The door was 
forctHl in, Catlierine falling back with a shattered arm, 
and iher king was murdered in the hiding-place in 
which lur had taken refuge. In honour of her deed 
slur received the name of Kate liarlass. She, in her 
age, is supposed to relate the story ; but though there 
are many beautiful lines and images in the poem, there 
is also a prtqjoiuhu'ance of eonacieutiously historical, 
but— may it bt* hinieil --dull stanzas. It is, of course, 
a matter of opinion; but one feels that Kossetti was 
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fettered by facts, and one misses the radiant and 
mysterious working of imagination which was the mark 
of the real Rossetti. Some lines, moreover, are intro¬ 
duced to give verisimilitude out of James’s own poem 
The King’s Quhair, which are clipped down from ten- 
syllabled lines into eight-syllabled couplets to suit the 
metre of the poem. 

The same lack of individuality is the case in an even 
more marked degree with The White Ship. The ballad 
was nominally written in 1880 for the children of 
Mr. William Rossetti, and has the very defects that 
one might forecast for a poem that Rossetti was 
endeavouring to adapt to a special audience. 

The story is the familiar one of the loss of Prince 
William, the son of Henry I., in the White Ship. 
Henry L had crossed to Normandy to secure the 
allegiance of the Norman barons, and was returning 
in triumph. The White Ship, commanded by Fitz- 
Stephen, the royal hereditary pilot, started after the 
rest of the fleet; the vessel sank in mid-channel, and 
all on board were drowned, except Berold, the butcher 
of Rouen, who tells the tale. 

The Bride^s Prelude, never finished, belongs to the 
early period, being written about 1848 or 1849, when 
Rossetti showed it to William Bell Scott. It was not 
published till 1881. The original alternative title was 
Bridechamber Talk. It represents the maiden Aloyse 
sitting with her sister Amelotte, on a day of heavy 
summer heat. Aloyse, very sick at heart, is being 
attired for her wedding. She lifts her head suddenly — 

‘‘ ‘ Sister,’ said Aloyse, ‘ I had 
A thing to tell thee of 
Long since, and could not. ’ ” 
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She bids Araelotte pray, and then begins the story of 
her shame, l)y first uttcu'ing the na,me of her bride¬ 
groom that is to be, Ursoolyn. She tells of her sad 
and timid childhood, how she was one day forced to 
ride with her brothers, foil, and was carried back to the 
house. Urscelyn, a young squire, a kiuBinan of her own, 
who has some skill in modi(dne, is snunnonod to attend 
her. Ho learns to love her, tolls his love, and at last 
she yields herself to him. The sense of her shame 
grows upon her; but the castle is attacked and burned, 
and the (‘.ourt have to fly. Urscelyn in the hour of their 
need deserts them. Aloyse escapes with her father 
and brothc^rs to a place of safety, where her shame is 
discovered. Her child is born and taken from her; 
they recover their lands, and Urscelyn comes back. 
At this point the poem ends, and was never finished, 
though just at the end of his life Eossetti took it up 
again witli that intention, and his sketch of the plot 
is preserved. 

The charm, of the poem is not in the dramatic 
sittiation. It is undoubtedly true that the progress is 
too slow, and that there is a certain strain about the 
mocKl. In reading it, the consuming agony of Aloyse 
and the sense of the hot and sultry day become 
almost intolerable. One longs alike for a breath of 
hope to cool the anguished heart of the bride, and for 
a fresh wind to cool the fever of the sim. 

The iKumty of the poem lies rather in the fine 
dramatic <q>iHCHlc^s which occur in the course of it, as 
in the card-playing scene where the girPs shame is 
symbolised, or the scene where the father strikes 
down the sword which the brother turns against 
Aloyse’g breast. 
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Moreover tlie workmansliip and the detail are 
throughout of the most delicate ; the detail is rich and 
yet simple, like the careful accessories of a picture. 
The metre is curious: the first and second lines have 
no corresponding rhyme, and this is followed by a 
triplet which has the same rhyme — in places this gives 
the poem a prosaic effect. 

But the poem seems rather like a secret treasury 
of beautiful things, heaped up in careful profusion, 
than a tale that is told. No work of Eossetti’s is more 
typical of the Pre-Eaphaelite spirit; but the central 
theme is lost among the wealth of detail lavished 
upon it. 

Such stanzas as the following are wrought like a 
tapestry; — 

Although the lattice had dropped loose, 

There was no wind; the heat 
Being so at rest that Amelotte 
Heard far beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat. 

Some minutes since, two rooks had toiled 
Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Through the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
With that thick caw the woof o’ the air. 

But else, ’twas at the dead of noon 
Absolute silence; all, 

From the raised bridge and guarded sconce 
To green-clad places of pleasaunce 
Where the long lake was white with swans.” 

The .Staff and Scrip was written about 1852, and has 
all the fine freshness of the earlier work. It was 
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ptiblialied in 1856 in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, (lanon Dixon, who may, however, have 
be(m biaHHtul by liin aasocuation with tlie poet at the 
time of ita eompositiou, conHidered it ‘‘the finest of all 
Roaaetta'B poems, and one of the most glorious writings 
in the language. It exhibits/^ he adds, “in flawless 
pi'.rfeetion the gift that he had above all other writers 
— absolute beauty and pure action.” The idea is taken 
from the (h^nta RonuDiorum., and it is the story of a 
pilgrim who for love of Quium Blanchelys undertakes 
to meet in fight Duke Imke, who has burned and 
harried her lands. He arms himself with armour 
given by the queen, and leaves his staff and scrip 
with her. He is slain and brought back dead, and 
she hangs the staff and scrip over her bed for years, 
until she dies, waiting to meet him in triumph in 
heaven. 

This poem has the fine naivetA and directness, to¬ 
gether with a certain stiff stateliness of phrase that 
Roaseiti lost or discarded in his later work. 

What could be more delicate than the following? — 

“The Queen sat idh' by lier loom: 

8he heard the arras stir, 

And looked up sadly: through the room 
The ftwa«d.ntw siektmed her 
Of musk and myrrh.’' 

And again after the battle, when she takes the staff 
and scrip — 

“ That night tluy hung above her bed, 

Till morning wtd, with tears. 

Year afhu* year ahovt^ her head 
Her bed his token wears, 

B"ive years, ten years.” 
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And the close has a pure nobility which ends like a 
solemn music; — 

“Not tithed with days’ and years’ decease 
He pays thy wage He owed, 

But with imperishable peace 
Here in His own abode, 

Thy jealous God.” 

Troy Town was written in 1869, and was for a time 
one of Rossetti’s own favourite poems *, but there is an 
excess of sensuous expression throughout. It represents 
Helen praying at the shrine of Venus. Venus smiles 
to see that her work is so well done, and Cupid looses 
an arrow from his string that strikes the heart of 
Paris, and with the following stanza the poem closes; — 

“ Paris turned upon his bed, 

(0 Troy Toion !) 

Turned upon his bed and said. 

Dead at heart with the heart’s desire — 

‘ Oh to clasp her golden head 1 ’ 

(0 Troy's down, 

Tall Troy's on fire /)” 

Eden Bower, which Rossetti called a splendid sub¬ 
ject,” was written shortly after Troy Toion. The 
subject is the legend of Lilith, once a snake herself, 
and, after the creation of Adam, turned into a woman, 
and beloved by him. But she has been first the mate 
of the serpent of evil, and in a passionate jealousy of 
the nobler happiness of Adam with his human partner, 
and enraged at her own expulsion from Paradise, she 
appeals, in some bewitched grove outside Eden, to the 
Serpent, to help her in her revenge; to allow her to 
assume his form for an hour that she may tempt and 
destroy the happy pair. She exults over the success 
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whicli hIu^ furc^H(u‘H, ovtu* all tlio tniserj wliicli will 
(‘ihsut^, anil ovnr tho joy with which she will return to 
her lirst mate. JShe sings — 

but Adam was thrall to Lilith! 

{Alas the hour!) 

All the threads of my hair an^ golden, 

And there hi a net his heart was holdeu/ ” 

But here again there is a (certain baseness of physical 
horror at the ideUj which is dwelt on throughout the 
poem, of the embrace of tlie snake. The ^^/vpo^ 
has an instimdive repulsion for humanity, which 
poisons the btmuiy of the poem at its source. 

iStratkm Wate)\ as has been said, is an almost purely 
archaic, revival. Rossetti considered it suceessM 
only in so far as any imitation of the old ballad can 
be suceasHful,” but, within this degree, he believed 
it to be as good as anything of the kind by any 
living writer. It was much altered from its original 
draft. 

The story is of a maiden, Janet, who has given 
herself to Lord Hands, and goes out, wild with despair, 
to drown herself in the flooded Stratton Water. Lord 
Sands has been led to believe her dead, hut he tixids her 
on the edge of the stream, eatches a floating boat, rows 
her to the cdmreh, where they are married, and home 
for lier ehild to be born. 

To turn to the prineipid lyricis, in eonsidering the 
poem of the iiiamed Da/nozeif tlie thought iliat the poem 
was written in early yotith must always attended by 
a certain wonder. It seems probable that Rossetti had 
the poem in his mind wlien he once wrote that a writer 
must often do some of his best work at an early age, 

I 
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and find it out later in a rage. Tlie {wiu lui« all the 
froslmesH of youth, tin* delight that attenda tln^ nuliani 
Bpirit, miraed in dreaiuH of beauty, wlien it tiiuiH that 
it too can uehieve, iuhI ftnds tlie tlirill imd Ktir of the 
lute-strings answering faithfully the timid ami adoring 
touch. Though at first sight the tlelieati^ art!haiti 
handling of language is a great aitnirtiiug yet it in the 
combination of vasineHS and m*iirmm.H in the |Kauu 
which lends it an ineuiuparabie charm. We find our¬ 
selves rapt into a far-i>!T thudal distaiuai ~ 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With tiame and tlarkness ridge 
The void, as low m when^ this imrtli 
Spins like a fretful mkigtn’* 

The daring of this touch, the dircctuicHS so clianmter- 
istic of the Pre-Kaphaelite idea, the almost meaiiniiss 
of the comparison, is only justified by the sense of 
immensity that it lends — 

** From the fixed pliu'e of I limven she mw 
Time like a pul«e «hitke fitrc# 

Through all the worldi*/* 

But then, in contrast to tint depth and distancie of the 
picture, comes the thought of tint nearness and cdo«i^> 
ness of the tie of human love, that passes through tint 
dizzy spaces like an electric thrill, am! holds th«^ 
longing, faithful hearts cdo«e togtdlicr, even though oiit^ 
stands in the tranquil and serene fijrtresi of Imavtn, 
and the other spins, a fevered mort 4 tI atoiii, in pemr, 
fretful world. There is the gentle faitli in the far-off 
union, the passionate heart forecasting ihii {airtect 
happiness of the meeting. << * For he will come/ she 
said.” 
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Anotlier daring and exqxxisite device is tlie inter- 
jec.ting at. intervals, in language of x)orfect simplicity 
and yet without the archaism of the main poem, the 
thoughts of the distant lover, still enchained by earth — 

(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not h(^r accents there, 

Fain to bo In^arkened V When those bells 
FosaoHsed tlu^ rni<l"(Iay air, 

Strov(^ not her sh'.pa to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) ” 

The delicate qnaintnesH of the poem ia in itaelf a charm, 
though it ia strained to its utmost limits in the verse 
that tells the nannm of the fiv(^ handmaidens of Mary, 
or the angt\lB with “ their citherns and citoles ’’ j but 
even here the informing spirit of the whole ia present, 
and there is no sense of literary ornament. They are 
only the sweet accessories, told as a child might tell 
them, of a definite scene, 

Ther(^ is no need to trace the genesis of the poem, 
for indtHul it owes little to any previous writer; but 
1 have Bcnnc^times thought that the Anclmt Manner 
was the germ of tlie treatnumt, tlunigh with little 
affinity of thought. There is a distant echo of Cole¬ 
ridge in the stanza — 

** The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fhitienug far down the gulf; and now 
Sh(* spoke through the still weathe.r.” 

The poem was constantly retouched. The beautiful 
lines in the first stanza — 

Her eyes wertn deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even 
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ran originally — 

Her bine grave eyes "were deeper much 
Than a deep water even ” 

and passed through an intermediate stage, in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, as — 

“ Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 
Than waters stilled at even.” 

In the fourteenth stanza — 

And see onr old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little clond ” 

originally ran, in the Germ — 

‘‘ And where each need, revealed, expects 
Its patient period.” 

But the most interesting series of alterations will be 
found in stanza seven — 

“ Around her, lovers, newly met . 

’Mid deathless love’s acclaims. 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names.” 

The second line is not wholly satisfactory, because it 
is not quite clear whether the praise of deathless love 
or the praises uttered by lovers who have passed into 
life is meant. In the Germ it ran — 

“ Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Playing at holy games. 

Spake, gentle-monthed among themselves, 

Their virginal new names ” 

and it passed through two separate stages before it 
reached its final form. 

So stands this beautiful poem, a supreme instance 
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of the csluirgiiiK" of an aacioiit form witlx tlie most 
paHsiouaio (li’eams of to-day.^ 

''riu^ potau of Jmnij HiaiulB akmo among liossettPs 
Ikhuub an Found among his ])ioiureH. It givos us the 
n'grotful ftading that RosHolii’s art did Jiot nuioh its 
full auici froo (U^vcdopnumi. It is a piece of the very 
stuiT of lifi^ it is water drawn from life’s deepest and 
biUt‘r(*Hi well, and presented in a (dialice of ])ure gold. 
It is far beyoml any scninou, for it is the thing itself, 
tlu^ Hadih^st thing that tln^ world e.an hold. The near¬ 
est approach to a moral is in the (joucluding lines — 

Well, of Hurh thcuighiH sci much I know: 

Jn uity lif(% as in ht'rs, they sliow, 

By ft far gleam wldudi I may near, 

A dark path I can strive to clear, 

The poem is put in the mouth of one who has lived 
a careless life in his youth, but has found his work in 
the world —it is hinted that he is a writer of books. 
One evening he has a sudden impulse toward the old 
atul halfT(n*gotten clays of so-called pleasure; he moets 
at Bcnue diunung-hall a girl, whose fallen life has not 
as yet dimmed her childisli beauty, and ac,companies 
her home. There slie falls asleep with her head on 
liis knee; he dues lujt wake her, but nucses over what 
she was, is, and will Im: there (‘omes into his mind 
the thought cd’ a girl, a young cousin of his, whose 
nature is as thcnightlesH and pieastire-loving, but who 
is ihelk^^red by cureumstances, aixd for whom waits a 
happy and unsullied love. The wonder, the hopeless 

i Tl» altemtloiw In the text are well worth oareM study. 
They are cenvcnleialy wul carefully summarised by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Bharp on pp. SBP, 340, of hi» JDmUe Oabriil Mom^UL 
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and bewildering riddle of why such things should be 
comes before him: why evil should set its mark upon 
one of the lilies of the garden of life and not upon 
another, and what restoration is possible — 

What lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains ? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God's rest endows 
The many mansions of His house." 

Jenny is a plaything; she does not understand what 
is happening, and she drifts along taking such pleas¬ 
ure as comes in her way, dancing into the shadow of 
death. 

The problem is only stated; no solution is at¬ 
tempted, no far-oh: hope shines beyond the dark cloud. 
Only once or twice a certain scorn breaks out, which 
may be held to detract from the solemn mood, as in 
the passage describing the vesting of Priapus to seem 
An eligible deity," 
and there is a grim paronomasia, 

“ Whose person or -whose purse may be 
The lodestar of your reverie." 

The pathos has been sometimes held to be a literary 
pathos, but that is a wholly unjust view. The sad 
truth in all its bearings is seen with the hard lucidity 
of vision of which Rossetti had the secret; and the 
fact that the enigma seems insoluble does not argue 
any want of emotion; it is simply cast down before 
the heart with a gesture of despair — 

“ How atone, 

Great God, for this which man has done ? " 

But of course the form is here the supreme thing. 
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The preble.in in an old aa life and time; but to state 
it without alTectaiion, without morbidity, without 
mawkiHhmjH.s, in words of flawless beauty and exquisite 
dignity, is wliat places the poem among the high 
achiovcuuents of art. What could bo more absolutely 
arrestiiig than the contrast between Jemiy^s childish 
thought of the great town and the reality ? — 

Haply at timcm a passing thought 
Of the old days which seem to be 
Much ohhu' than any history 
That is written hi any book; 

When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 

Am! wondtu' wdiere the city 

Far out of Hight, whose broil and bale 

They told her then for a child*B tale. 

Jenny, you know the city now/^ 

The last line of the above, in its simplicity, is pathos 
at white heat, the very essence of the world^s sorrow 
distilled. 

Again, what could be truer than the image of the 

Rosa shut iu a book 
In which pure women may not look. 

Yet still it keeps such faded show 
Of whin Twas gatliered long ago, 

That the orushud petals* lovely grain, 

The swcituess of thf» sanguine stain, 

Bean of a woman’s eyes, must make 
Her pitiful ht»art, ho prone to ache, 

Love roses btitler for its sakc/^ 

The iMt line speaks of a divine pity more ii.an can be 
asked of human nature. 
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And again, what could be nobler than the rhetoric 
of the image of Lust ? — 

“ Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on; 

Which sits there since the earth was curs'd 
For Man's transgression at the first; 

Which, living through all centuries, 

'Not once has seen the sun arise; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth's whole summers have not warmed; 

Which always — whitherso the stone 
Be flung— sits there, deaf, blind, alone; — 

Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master's stroke. 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke. 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust: — 

Even so within this world is Lust." 

It is difficult to estimate the worth of a contem¬ 
porary poem, most of all a poem that is in no sense 
written virginihuspuerisque. But apart from hysterical 
imagination, it is hard to believe that Jenny is not one 
of the monumental poems of the century that gave it 
birth. 

The history of the poem demands a few words. 
E-ossetti’s own account was as follows; — Jenny (in a 
first form) was written almost as early as The Blessed 
Damozel, which I wrote (and have altered little since), 
when I was eighteen. It was first printed when I was 
twenty-one. Of the first Jenny, perhaps fifty lines 
survive here and there, but I felt it was quite beyond 
me then (a world I was then happy enough to be a 
stranger to), and later I re-wrote it completely.^^ 

The early draft is still in existence. It contains some 
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of t.ho lato.r lineH, btii ia characterised by a directness, 
ahnoat. coarHeiuvsH, which is in strong contrast to the 
coniploted pocnn 

One word nhould b(^ said abont the metre. It is of 
course the sinip]e‘.st iambic couphd;, with here and there 
a third line nddt'd; but out of this not very dignified 
metre, by a skilful Hhiftiiigof stress, never degenerating 
into any meiric.a.l t.ric.k, a gn^at variety of effects are 
prodmuMl The eouphd is as a rule divided at the 
end of a paragraph, m as to link in an informcal way 
one strophes with ilu^ next, by ket'.ping the ear un¬ 
satisfied. 11u‘.re is an (extraordinary command of 
omphasis throughout. Bueh lines as 

The many aims or the few years 

and 

** Much older than aiy history” 

and 

Aiul the dust vanish as smoke ” 

are almost perfect instances of an instinct for com¬ 
pensation in woight of sound. No rnles c.ould produce 
such lim^s; tiny are the flower of instiiudive skill. 

Ikmte at Vmma is an (*arly poem, a V(uy (mrofnlly 
studied piedun^ of Danb^’s life in (!xile, in the house of 
dan (#nnnh^ dfdla Bcala. It is difliendt exactly to 
des(‘rik^ it. It is some flve^ hundred linos long, and 
is an elaborate description of tlu^ bitt(u* life of exile, the 
huiniliaiicm, the lonelim^ss, the upholding visions and 
the unconscious dignity of tlu», life lived among stich 
despondent (ionditions. Tlie h^gend is very skilfully 
intertwined, but it is difliendt not to feel that the 
stibject is overweiglited, though the poem is full of 
memorable stanviis and stately lines. It has little of 
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the naivete of most of Rossetti^s early work, but is a 
deliberate and balanced piece of craftsmanship; one 
feels the swift heart-beats of anger under the vigorous, 
masculine lines; the whole poem has a suppressed 
passion, a noble scorn for the petty agitations that 
made such a life possible. Shall not Morence, he 
says, yet make amends ? — 

“ 0 God I or shall dead souls deny 
The undying soul its prophecy ? 

Aye, ’tis their hour.’’ 

So he moves, half sick at heart in an alien land, half 
intent on the fair vision in his soul. He is utterly 
indifferent to all the bright life around him, the 
feasting and the jesting, until his presence becomes 
“a peevish sufferance.^^ He scorns the offer that 
comes from Florence of pardon to the exiles, if they 
will submit to fine and penance. Yet he keeps his 
other task in mind, to write worthily — 

‘‘Yea even of her; no rhymes uncouth 
’Twixt tongue and tongue; but by God’s aid 
The first words Italy had said.” 

And so he achieves the dream, though in sadness 
unutterable; till at last he turns his back upon the 
court that has become hateful to him, and goes out 
into the world again. But even RossettTs art, thus 
intently applied, fails to make the subject wholly 
attractive. There is something ungenerous in Dante’s 
scornful acceptance of hospitality, and his undisguised 
contempt for his entertainers, which remains more cur¬ 
mudgeonly than magnificent, in spite of all that can 
be said to make it seem natural or noble. 
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^4 Last (hn/ession h a niury of tragic love, dramati¬ 
cally (Hnu'tnviul aiul linipidly exprcHHcd. The incidents 
are kepi very promim^uUy in the fori^ground. All the 
surroundingH stiulied with great vcn^aeity. It is 
a sU^ry of troubled times, when a volunteer in the 
causa of liberty in the struggle htdweeu Austria and 
Italy, living a hunted life, finds and takes (dmrge of an 
orphan cdiild, who becoines the delight ami solace of 
his life. He finds that his paternal and protective love 
gradually ripens into a pasHiouate deA'otion; while the 
simple and aflVetiouate child meanwhile develops into 
a hard and sensual woman, and laughs at him and his 
proffered gift. In a nu^ment which is half madness 
and half passionate iinpulse to save her from degra¬ 
dation, Im stabs her to the heart. He tells the tale as ha 
waits for execution. 

It is a fine story, limdy told. The simplicity of the 
pure wid tender-hearted patriot is very subtly de¬ 
veloped. But it is not a characsteristic poem, though 
it shows, like other poems of the early time, the veins, 
so to speak, of unworked ore, and the mastery Eossetti 
might have achieved in dramatic narrative if he had 
developed it mori^ diligently. 

The following extract may be quoted; — 

For now, Iwdng always with her, the first love 
I had —tho fathers, brother’s h»vo — wiw ohanpd, 

I think, in somewise; like a holy thought 
Which ii a prayer before one knows of it. 

The first time I |wraeivetl this, I rtmiemhcr, 

Ww once when after Imntiug I mum Imme 
Weary, and she brought food atid fruit for m®, 

And wt dtwn at iny feet upon the fltKir 
Irfimnlng agiilnst my ilde, But when I fait 
Her switi head rtmch from that low iiat of h©rs 
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So high as to be laid upon my heart, ■ 

I turned and looked upon my darliug there 
And marked for the first time how tall she was; 

And my heart beat with so much violence 
Under her cheek, I thought she could not choose 
But wonder at it soon and ask me why; 

And so I bade her rise and eat with me. 

And when, remembering all and counting back 
The time, I made out fourteen years for her 
And told her so, she gazed at me with eyes 
As of the sky and sea on a grey day. 

And drew her long hands through her hair, and 
asked me 

If she was not a woman; and then laughed: 

And as she stooped in laughing, I could see 
Beneath the growing throat the breasts half-globed 
Like folded lilies deepset in the stream.” 

The Portrait^ which is one of the earliest works, and 
which, as has been pointed ont, shows a certain trace 
of Tennyson^s inhuence, will hold its place as one of 
the finest, if not the finest, of the strong and solid 
poems that show how Kossetti might have develope( 
in the direction of simple stateliness; — 

‘‘ This is her picture as she was: 

It seems a thing to wonder on, 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 

I gaze until she seems to stir, — 

Until mine eyes almost aver 

That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart: — 

And yet the earth is over her. 

Alas I even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude,— 

The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
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Yai oTily t.hiH, of 1 ovo*h wliolo prize, 

Rc'inaiiiH; navc^ wlial in inounifiil guiae 
Tal<(»H coutiHol with iny houI alone,-— 

Save what in Hoon^t and unknown, 

Below the dirth, above tho akies.*^ 

The natural toindioH in the poem are conceived with 
perfect simplicity — 

** Whtnt the leaf^nhadowB at a breath 
Shrink in the road, and all the heath, 

Forent. atid water, far and wide, 

In limpid Hiarlight glorified, 

Lie like tin* niyHUuy of death.*' 

If I had to Hclect om^ poem of Rosaetti’s to illnatrate 
the early simple^ mantuu’ at its very boat, I should 
certainly choose 77n* Portrait. Here is nothing volup¬ 
tuous, nothing extravagant. Stanza by stanza the 
sweet mtisic goes its way, rising at the end into a 
tender and divine <dcme. 

The Are is anedber of theses austere and restrained 
poems, like a strain of religious music. He adopts 
Catholic dogma, and places the Blessed Virgin on 
the vary throne of Imavcn ~ 

Oh when our nmul is uttermost, 

Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou one© wert sister Histerlika I ** 

The description of the Annunciation Day is very 
tenderly drawn •— 

“ Mlnd*«t tlum not (when June's heavy breath 
Warmed the k«ig days in Nazareth,) 

That eve thou didst go forth to give 
Thy fltJWers some drink that they might live 
One fiiint night more amid iha sands? 

Far of the trees wert^ a« pale wands 
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Against the fervid sky: the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 

As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God’s secret ways; 

Until a folding sense, like prayer, 

Which is, as God is, everywhere, 

Gathered about thee; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise. 

Being of the silence: — ‘Hail,’ it said, 

‘ Thou that art highly favoured; 

The Lord is with thee here and now; 

Blessed among all women thou.’ ” 

And again— 

“ Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John,) 

Between the naked window-bars 
That spacious vigd of the stars? ” 

The whole poem has an exquisite progress, like a 
flowing stream. 

The Burden of Ifineveh was written about 1850. 
It appeared in its original form in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine. Ruskin on reading it wrote to 
Eossetti: “I am wild to know who is the author of 
The Burden of Nineveh, 8. . . . It is glorious. 

Euskin’s next letter contains the word Bravo! writ¬ 
ten very large and shaped out of notes of admiration, 
and no doubt refers to Eossetti^s avowal of authorship. 

The subject is the arrival of a sculptured beast from 
the excavations at Hineveh at the British Museum, and 
the thought of all the vicissitudes it has endured. 

It is, as it stands, a noble poem full of strong 
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imagery and alluHion, and thrilling with light and 
sound. ForhapB the fiiH^nt of many fine stanzas is 

*‘Oh when uixm eac^h Boulptured court, 

Where even the wind might not resort,-— 

0*er which I'inn^ passed, of like import 
With the wild Arab boys at sport,— 

A living face looked in to see 
Oh aixuned it not—“the spell once broke — 

As though the carven warriors woke, 

Aa though the shaft the siring forsook, 

The cymbals clasheil, the chariots shook, 

And there was life in Nineveh?” 

The metre, as will be H(*en, m one that imposes a great 
strain on the invention of rhyme. But there is a 
splendid verm and rush all through, that speaks of a 
living fountain of imagination and language springing 
Imully from an acdming spring. 

A few of the lyrics may now be considered. First 
perhaps of all conum llie Etreani/s iSecret^ a long lyric, 
with a peculiar and delicate music of its own, which 
has cauglit the very cii^dence of water, lapsing and 
murmuring, with many an eddy, many a backward 
gush, turning still upon itself, and swayed this way 
and that, meeting the very obstacles that would stay 
it with a soft and yielding evasion, and yet speeding 
resistlessly upon its way. The lyric was for the most 
part written in a Utile <tave beside the stream, and 
the very spirit of the flood has passed into these 
strange and musical lines; — 

** What thing untt> mine ear 
W{>ukl«t then c<mv«y,-~ what «w6t thing, 

O wandering water ever whispering? 

Buraly thy spiwdi shall ha of her. 

Thou water, C) thou whi»|>fwing wanderer, 

What m««aaga dost thou bring? 
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Say, hath not Love leaned low 
This hour beside thy far well-head, 

And there through jealous hollowed fingers said 
The thing that most I long to know ? ” 

It is of Love that he makes question, love that seems 
to have taken wing — 

“ But she is far away 
Now; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 

The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 
When we shall meet once more.” 

The stream fi.ows on, guarding the secret that it 
seems fain to utter. The stanza in which he speaks 
the very secret of the heart, his restless imperious 
quest of love, runs thus; — 

‘‘ But hear, before thou speak I 
Withhold, I pray, the vain behest 
That while the maze hath still its bower for quest 
My burning heart should cease to seek. 

Be sure that Love ordained for souls more meek 
His roadside dells of rest.” 

Another of the poems that seems to hover on the 
verge of sleep, in a dreamful land, is the beautiful 
lyric Insomnia, with its soft burden — 

Thin are the night-skirts left behind 
By daybreak hours that onward creep, 

And thin, alas ! the shred of sleep 
That wavers with the spirit’s wind: 

But in half-dreams that shift and roll 
And still remember and forget, 

My soul this hour has drawn your soul 
A little nearer yet.” 
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Ouo of the lighit\st. aucl numi munical of the lesser 
lyri(*,H is tlu*. lH‘auiirul L(trv-Lihf^ which has a delicate 
nil givcui it hy th(‘ light rhyuu* of thi‘ word Lorn-Lily 
which ill eachi ntaoza (‘udn th(‘ s(‘coiul liaej — 

Within the voice, within tin* heart, 

Within tin* mind of Lov<‘"Lily, 

A Hpirit i.H Inn'u who lifts apart 
His treinulotiH wings and looks at me; 

Who iHi my mouth hin finger lays, 

Aiul hIiowh, \shilt* whiHp«*ring lutes confer, 

I'hat Eden of Lt>vt‘*s waien*d ways 
Whose winds and spiritn worship her.”* 

But the poem is particndarly noial)le for the gnomic 
couplet at the cnul, already (|uoied, which, more than 
any other (anupreHsed phrase, Hums up EossattBs whole 
philosopliy of love**.— 

** Wlnwe s|«M»cdi I'ruth knows not from her thought 
Nor Lovt* her body from her houL” 

'It has been rigltily said that the title of EoBsetti’s 
great Botineb»»e<|U!mc‘e, 77ie //ease of A{/e, in too C’.atholic 
in itH import. It is rather ihv IhniHe of lawe; but 
the title i« Higniflctani, becaum^ it hIuhvh the phw5e that 
Love held in EonHeiti’H phihwophy, ami prewen clearly 
enough ilnii ft>r him h^vi* was iht^ all-embracing Hoeret 
and myntery iif lift\ It m divided into two Beetiems. 
Tlie firnt fifty-nine HomieUi itre Vonih and (I/umge; 
the lawt, nx.™cu., are dhangt* and Fate. Tlie struc- 
tnre varies ti» a cawtain extent. The octaves are 
moHtly built on the Marne Bt'dreme of two rhymaa 
(A, B, li, A, A, B, B, A). But tlm iiostettea are varied. 
Borne are eonBirutdeil out of two rhymes, some of 
three, arrangetl in a great diver«ity of order. This 
variety of ftirm Eotwetii conMiderial to be not only 
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permisnibli^ but dt‘Hiniblu; lu» did iiut tHuinidur that 
what in ciuuuioiiiy nilltHi tin* Fulraridiau funu wan 
at all bindiug. Hu uiic'u wmli*: ***r!iu Kiigli?ili ncuaiut 
too m%ich taujperuil with lM»rotiira a stu't uf lawtard 
madrigal. Too mueh^ inmrmhlii rustriuttnl, it duguu** 
erates into a Bhibbokdh.*’ 

The Home of Life h not rtuisiriitiud on a ilufmite 
plan; the mbs., whiuh 1 have oarufully «tudii*d| hmiv 
witness to the perpeiiml altera!loiiH iiiul rearrange¬ 
ments which took place btdure the eveiitiuil publication^ 
and reveal how* hard a task it was for UoHHetti to satisfy 
himself. The Bequenea camliiins stone of his earlit*st 
work and some of his latest; but it is in idfet't a sort of 
commentary on life aa I’oiiiadved it^ ami there 

is a certain evolution of exfieritfime throiigliout It 
opens in hope and youth; then death strikes sieriiiy 
through the sweet dream and sliatters the vase of life; 
then the fragments are, so to ipeak, pieetal iogellmr in 
sadness and despair, but the gliiiiiiier of hope grows 
stronger until patience, if not tranquillity, m alliiitiitL 
This evolution may, howevtir, tfiialile us to tract*, in 
so far as anything so mystical and iuliik may lie 
apprehended and stated, Ec»s«tti*» own jdiiloiopliy of 
life. The creed is enunciated in ilni first of the 
sonnets, Love Enthnnufd; — 

“I marked all kiudretl Pcjwers the litart lltuli fair: — 
Truth, with awed am! willi cyci «|ic»ioii; 

And Fame, whom* loud wiiign fan tln> 4«hitii Pait 
To aignahfires, Ohlivioii*8 flight to warm 
And Youth, witli Htill some single giildcii hair 
Unto his shouitier clinging, «int» the liwt 
Embrace whcrtiln two iwoet amii held him fi«t| 

And Life, still wreathing ftowert for Btaih to wear. 

Love's throne was not with th^;" 
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Ho aita far apart — 

Though Truth foroknow Lov(0« haart, and Hope foretell, 
And Fame bo for Lovo*« aako cloairable, 

And Youth ha dear, and Life ba nweat to Love/’ 

Love, then, is the supretue secret, lord of all the 
powers of heart and mind and soul. 

This love is inextricably intertwined with beauty. 
Though it may exist indepmidentlj, beauty is the 
actual atul visible symbol of the secret. This is 
clearly stated in Ixxvii., aSohPh Ikant}/; — 

** Under th<^ arch of lafe, whcret love and death, 

Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, 1 saw 
Beauty entlironed ; and though lu^r gaze struck awa, 

1 drew it in as simply lis my breath/* 

In the light of this secret all things are to lie inter¬ 
preted, and the soul is therethrough, as from a secret 
window, to look out upon the unknown land. 

This love, too, is not a sudden thing, which might or 
might not have bium, depending upon mortal chances 
of vicinity and time; it is deeper and older, as old as 
the eartli and m deep as the far-off purposes of God 
{Ths BirtMmnd^ xv.) » 

Even m, when first I saw you, seemed it, love, 

That among souk allied to mine waw yet 
One neamr kimiml lliaii life hinted of. 

0 horn with me somewhere that men forget, 

And though In ymrn of sight and sound unmat, 
Known my hirth-partner well enough 

Tha trtith is known in a moigont, and perceived by 
both hmrts xxi.) — 

** the swift hmt 

And soft iulwidence of the spirits wing, 

Then when It feeln, in clmubgirt wayfaring 
The breath of kindred plumes against ite feet/' 
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But the lover must not, as the rapture grows, lose 
sight of his insignificance — 

Lo! what am I to Love, the lord of all ? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand,— 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand.” 


Then the shadow falls. The beloved face rises in the 
spring of Willowwood, rises and sinks again — 

and if it ever may 

Meet mine again I know not if Love knows.” 

Then follows Without Her (liii.)? a sacred poem, 
drawn from Rossetti in an hour of ghastly solitude, in 
the days when the hinge of his life turned swiftly. 
When the passionate sorrow has a little died away, 
Love gives the singer a glistening leaf, saying (lix.) : — 

“ Only this laurel dreads no winter days: 

Take my last gift; thy heart hath sung my praise.” 

Then the mood changes, and the harder, graver 
experiences of life flow in upon the desolate soul. 
The spirit counts its treasures up, and garners the 
worth of life, sometimes hopeful, sometimes sad, 
whether it sees (Ixii.) 

“ Visions of golden futures: or that last 
Wild pageant of the accumulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man.” 

There are dark days (Ixviii.) — 

“ The gloom that breathes upon me with these airs 
Is like the drops which strike the traveller’s brow 
Who knows not, darkling, if they bring him now 
Fresh storm, or be old rain the covert bears.” 


Nature and Art are ransacked for their secrets; but 
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Indiiad tluua all lliaH a dark shadow of mystery for the 
lonely soul. spirit grows iH^wiUUn-od, looking 

ba(^k, and wonders what all the strange wanderings 
signify (Ixxx.) — 


Ev<m HO tin' ihouglit that in at length full grown 
d'ltruH hark to inoU^ iht^ Kuu-Hinit paihst all grey 
And tuarvt'llouH omH\ wht*re (irst it walked alone; 
Ami haply tlouhis, amid the unhienehing day, 
Whieli moHt or hnist iiupcdhsl its onward way,— 
Tiu)H(' unknown things or tlnw^ thiuga overknown.*" 


Then* bnuiks upon the lu^artthe Btmseiliat it too nmst 
make its farewtdls and he. gom^, that the cup is drunk 
out and tln^ life lived. Ho turns away from the glen 
he has loved (Ixxxiv.) — 

And yet, fan»well I For hatter shalt thou fare 
Whan children bathe sweat faces in thy flow 
And ha}>py lovers blend HWi*et shadowB there 
In hours to come, tlnui when an hour ago 
Thine (whoc's had hut one iniuds sighs to bear 
And thy trees whiH|.H*red what ha feared toknow/^ 

Remorse for lost days falls upon him. In ono of the 
nohlest of tlie somiets, regarded by himself as one 
of his Idgheat aehieveinents, he writes (Lout Dayu^ 
Ixxxvi.) — 

The lost days of my life until toklay, 

What werti they, could I see tliem on the street 
lie m they fell? Would they he eare of wheat 
Bown once for food hut trodden into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway?"" 
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He will see them, lie knows, and hear them each 
speak — 

^ I am thyself, — what hast thou done to me ?' 

‘ And I—and I— thyself,’ (lo! each one saith,) 

‘ And thou thyself to all eternity I ’ ” 

The spirit cowers in the shadow of death, and (xciii.) 

“ Then sends one sigh forth to the unknown goal, 

And bitterly feels breathe against his soul 

The hour swift-winged of nearer nothingness.” 

The shaken shadow intolerable ” speaks (xcvii.) — 

‘‘ ^ Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been, 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell.’ ” 

But as the spirit learns its lesson of patience the mood 
changes (xcix.) — 

“ ‘ To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me.’ ” 

And then, all at once, like a sad music gathering 
itself up, and dying on one sweet, solemn, and joyful 
chord, the One Hope steals upon the heart — 

«‘ When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 

What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 

Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown, — 
Ah 1 let none other alien spell soe’er 
But only the one Hope’s one name be there, — 

Not less nor more, but even that word alone.’ ” 
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So closes this strange, sad book of the heart's ex¬ 
perience. I'he inipressiou that it leaves upon the 
mind and spirit is one that it is difficult even to at¬ 
tempt to analyse. It is wellnigh impossible xiot to 
fall under the almost magical spell of the long-drawn, 
solemn beauty of the words. Of course it is tran¬ 
scendental, spun of light and dew; and for those who 
adxnit no further depth in love and life than material 
rapture, delicate Bensations, and sensuous excitement, 
it is doubtless merely bewildering and over-strained. 

It is true that iu many of the Bonnets there is a cer¬ 
tain weary ft^vau* of the body, a passionate voluptuous¬ 
ness whi<?h offends and must offend the temperate and 
controlled spirit. 

But that is not all; other poets, such as Shakespeare, 
Milkju, Keats, and Browning, have been voluptuous 
enough without offending. In liossetti, what offends 
is a certain softness of execution, but more a want of 
reserve, which makes hixn appear at times as if over¬ 
mastered by a kind of sensuous hysteria. The poets 
mentioned above have been plain-spoken enough on 
the subject of love without offeudiug, because they 
have spoken m it were boldly and unashamedly. But 
there are moments wlien one fears, as it were, to catch 
K(^ssetti*» eye, when there is a lack not only of dignity 
but of decorum. 

Furtlmr, it is interesting to contrast this note with 
the m)te of self-sacrifice, the deliberate, almost ecstatic, 
turning of the bimk on material pleasure that runs so 
strongly through all his sister Christina's work. In his 
own, there is a languid surrender to the physical joys 
of love which seems to have within it a taint, as though 
love were a spirit bound by laws of beauty only, and non- 
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existent beside tbenn But tiu* hirKfUt^ss tiie uu’ssagu 
of love for humanity is that it may tri\uu|ih et)iii|»it‘tt*ly 
overall that is voluptmuiHand seilue! i\that in that 
purer air his wings heat more urgtuifly and radiantly, 
and lift the mud to a lunghi of uubhniess ami Haeritiee 
which seems uudreaiiUHl of in tin* //ease of Lift\ 

Thus it is that the bot»k has an enervating elTeet 
xipon the spirit. It stHuns shuitereil ehme in a fragrant 
gloom of strange perfumes which Imve a perilous ami 
magical sweeimsss alnnit them, ihit om* hmgs fur 
something mort^. simple and uaiiiral, a breath of fresh 
woods, or the falling of siune sharp and etdd wave, with 
brisk and briny savoura One longs to cmt into 

a place of liberty fnuu this fallen lighti this husheil 
and perfumed cdiamber. 

This feeling is heightened, in rending the Hmm* uf 
LtfBf by the incorporation of some of tlie earlier work 
into the sequence. These more immattire sonimtSi 
even when one feels that the mastery of warrd and 
technique is less complete, are like spares id aiiiilight 
in a forest. Elaboration and gi»rgeou«m»sH are not 
inconsistent with freshness ot conceqditm; but it is 
impossible not to feel that there is a rtH’lain briglitness 
as of morning light, a tem|H*ramiinial thing, whiidi is 
absent from some of the most finished strmdures of 
Rossettfs later manner. One asks oneatdf uneasily 
whether these latter are not rather art than poidry, 
appealing rather to the mind, and thecndtivatiul sensei 
than to the primal delight in things of btnuity, raptur¬ 
ously and suddenly apprehentleiL The impresaioiii 
are not clearly and frcmhly sficn, but veil iheriiiolves 
dimly under heavy ornate fabrics, beneath which the 
outline tends to disappear. The initial impulse seems 
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weaker, the outlook more conventional. Magnificence 
of manner has taken the place of a wondering delight. 

Still, as a literary work it is a treasure-house of 
incomparable richness. The splendour of the noble, 
resonant lines, the music of the slow-moving verse, 
the stateliness of conception, the perfect progression 
and balance of sonnet after sonnet — all these are 
there. Many of these noble phrases dwell and re-echo 
in the mind. Yet I would say that there must be a 
certain sense of revolt against the overpowering seduc¬ 
tiveness of thought and music; they are like the song 
of the sirens above the bone-strewn strand, and can 
only be safely heard by the wary, much-enduring hero, 
with limbs bound close to the mast. Or they are as 
the enchanted house of Circe, and may be gazed upon 
with delight and fearless joy, if only the gazer carry 
the holy herb in his bosom, against which the magical 
spells beat in vain. 

Of the sonnets outside the House of Life there are 
three distinct classes: — The early sonnets in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner; Sonnets in the later manner; 
Literary sonnets, which form a class apart; and apart 
from these stand two sonnets, Winter and Spring^ which 
are beautiful transcripts of hTatuxe. 

The early sonnets are among the most beautiful of 
Rossetti^s work. To these belongs A Venetian Pastoral, 
discussed elsewhere. This was much strengthened and 
improved at a later date. Mary^s Girlhood, which is 
characterised by the most perfect and daring simplic¬ 
ity ; such lines as — 

“ Unto Grod’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 

And supreme patience ” 
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apart from their setting, seem almost too naive for 
art; but Eossetti never wrote sweeter lines than — 

An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet.’’ 

Of the second class are such careful sonnets as Venus 
Verticordia and Pandora ; but such phrases in the lat¬ 
ter as the Olympian consistory and 

“ Powers of the impassioned hours prohibited,” 

are instances of Eossetti^s instinct to carry linguistic 
elaboration beyond the bounds of beauty. 

Of the third class, — the literary sonnets, — those on 
Chatterton and Shelley seem almost too rhetorical; 
yet they show a great intellectual skill in seizing 
salient points. Those on Coleridge and Keats are 
majestic, especially the end of the latter. 

thy name, not writ 

But rumour’d in water, while the fame of it 
Along Time’s flood goes echoing evermore,” 

has a wonderful liquid beat, very close to the image it 
employs. 

The two nature-sonnets. Spring and Winter, are both 
delicate pieces of observation, and show what Eossetti 
might have done in this manner had he had more such 
material to work upon. Such a line as 

“ The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw o’ the old,” 

is a microscopic touch of tender observation. 

And again, in the Winter sonnet; — 
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How large that thriwh luokH ou the bare thorn-tree! 

A Bwarm t>f Hueh, three little months ago, 

Had hidden in the heaves and let none know 
Save by the outburst of their minstrclay." 


The more that we eonnider where Rossetti stands in 
relation to the liUn-ature of the century, the more 
lonely and asoteric his position will appear. We shall 
feel that he stands lik(^ a tnn^ transplanted from some 
foreign soil, whitdi though by some happy accident of 
soil and air and sun it shot out great branched glories, 
soft layers of shades, yet remains essentially exotic, a 
tree, so to speak, of a pleaaaunce, with no congruity 
with the wild harmony of the mitive woodland. Com¬ 
pare him with Hhtdley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and liyron; with Keats, Clough, Browning, Arnold, 
and Tennyson —the great names of the era. With 
the casuistical luelaue.holy of (Jlough and his broken 
ciwlences ha has no atiinity at all, and hardly more 
with the Creek purity, the austere restraint, of Arnold. 
With Browning ha had more in common; yet the 
kinship is but a superficial thing. Indeed if the cir¬ 
cumstances of the lives of the two poets wore detailed 
and the works of the pair were put unnamed into the 
hands of a critical reader, he would probably think 
that he detected in Browning^s hankering instinct 
after Italy and Houthern skies the home-sickness of a 
Nea*|)oIitan for the land of his forefathers; while in 
Rossetti’s bfilladB he might trace an ancestral attach¬ 
ment to the romance of the Celt, to moorland country 
with its liabbling streams overlooked from a grey 
castle keep. There is no deep resemblance between the 
two; indeed, the catholicity of Browning^s humanity, 
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the zest for touching, tasting, and feeling life at all 
points, the irresistible desire to see every one’s point of 
view from the inside, is the strongest contrast that can 
be conceived to Eossetti’s deliberate selection of certain 
experiences, and his jealous exclusion of all phenomena 
that did not march with his taste. 

With Tennyson there is a nearer bond, for Tennyson, 
like Eossetti, tended to live in a world of his own 
devising; and there are certain of Tennyson’s poems 
that bear a decided afiinity to the work of Eossetti. 
There is the fidelity to detail, the strong power of 
realising pictorially the romantic surroundings of a 
scene; both, too, have the power of vividly presenting 
a situation from a single point of view, and the weak¬ 
ness in grasping the dramatic significance of the inter¬ 
play of varied character. But Tennyson has more 
catholicity, more serenity, more philosophical curi¬ 
osity ; he had an intense desire to solve the riddle of the 
painful earth,” while Eossetti had an overpowering 
desire to escape from it into the region of immediate 
sensation. 

Eossetti had none of the impulse ^^to see life steadily 
and to see it whole ”; he rather desired to live in the 
intensity of the instant, to lose himself in the emotional 
crisis, the beautiful adjuncts of the picture. 

To pass, then, from his contemporaries to the earlier 
names of the century. Scott would have appeared to 
Eossetti, in poetry, a mere loose narrator, lost in the 
childish pleasure of a tale, but without concentration, 
and without the ecstatic sense of sudden beauty. 
Wordsworth seemed to him a rustical proser, without 
dignity of conception or execution; Byron a gifted 
amateur. In Shelley he found a superabundance of 
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unreal philanthropy, and a lyrical beauty which came, 
as it were, by a rhapsodical accident, without intention 
and without artistic devotion. 

There remain the names of Coleridge and Keats, to 
whom in spiritual ancestry E-ossetti was the nearest. 
In Coleridge he saw a genius overpowered by indolence 
and vapid philosophy; but the Ancient ^farmer and 
Christabel had no doubt a directly inspiring effect upon 
Eossetti^s mode of conception and execution. In these 
poems there is the same romantic isolation; their scene 
is laid beyond the faery casement, on the perilous seas 
forlorn, and in the enchanted woodland of the land of 
dreams. To Keats Eossetti owed a true allegiance: 
there is the same richness of fancy, the same volup¬ 
tuousness of mood, the same deliberate intention of 
wringing beauty out of the moment and the scene. 
But Keats is a truer because a larger poet; and there 
are regions into which Eossetti could rarely follow him, 
where Keats came face to face with the pathos of the 
world, and saw that it was good; where he saw with¬ 
out rebellion, and in the higher, more prophetic mood, 
the sadness of all sweet things that have an end. 

It is in this absence of detachment that Eossetti 
goes nearest to forfeiting his claim to be considered a 
poet of the first rank. There is a haimting sense of 
the desire of possession about much of his poetry, 
particularly in the later years. Erom his best work 
it is absent; but only in his best work does one lose 
sight of the personality of the poet; and if his per¬ 
ception of beauty had not been so acute, and his power 
of expression so magical, it would have had the effect 
of marring much of his work. 

If he stands apart from his predecessors, so does he 
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stand apart from his successors. He cannot be said to 
have modified in any direct way the great stream of 
English poetry. The poets whom he profoundly 
affected have been of a secondary order, poets who 
have been more concerned with the manner than the 
matter of their verse. 

Indeed, we can easily imagine that a man of high 
poetical impulse would tend to shun the writings of 
Eossetti rather than become familiar with them, just 
as his friends tended to draw apart in a spirit of revolt 
from the mental domination of the man. So it was 
that Stevenson, we are told, would not read Livy, and 
Pater would not read Stevenson, because of the con¬ 
sciousness that these contagious stylists tended to draw 
them away from their own mode of expression in a 
kind of insensible imitation. 

Thus with Eossetti, his effects are so gorgeous, so 
individual, so definitely mannerised; the technical 
perfection is so supreme, that it is difficult, if one falls 
under the spell of Eossetti, not to follow in the track 
of what has been so excellently done. And therefore 
the school of Eossetti has been thronged rather by 
the poetasters who desired to write rather than by the 
poets who have been constrained to sing. 

In one important direction did he and his sister 
Christina and Mr. Swinburne, who may be held to 
have been the heads of the school, modify the literary 
art of the time. They effected a reformation in 
language. Poetry had fallen under the influence of 
Tennyson in an almost helpless fashion. Tennyson had 
himself lost his first virginal freshness, and in the Idylls, 
and still more in the Enoch Arden volume, was tend¬ 
ing to produce a certain empty form of blank verse, 
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molodioiiH incloodj and Bwocit aa honey, but still con¬ 
ventional and ianii^. Focds like Lord Lytton and 
Loveniry Patmore (though he later recovered, or rather 
won, a noble originality), had possessed thomselves of 
the seed, and wore, abh^ to grow the flower in luxuriant 
profusion. Thc^y ctndd turn out glowing verse, but 
verse wliioh was soft, mild, amiable, with a certain 
taint of thought which may be described as priggish 
aiul parochial. 

BosseUi, (dirisiina Rossetti, and Mr. Bwinbnrne 
struck boldly iwvom the path, leaving a trail of fire. 
They were nc»t m> much rebellious, but they did again 
wdiat Tennyson liml done in his ejirly prime. They 
dared to use simple and direct words, which they 
infused witli new and audaciotis charm; there was 
nothing didacti(^ aknit them; t,hey went straight to 
the sotirce of pur«^ heatity; they re-charged, so to 
speak, homely and direct expreasiona with the very 
element of poetical vigour. 

Even (Jhriatina Rossetti, deeply religious as she is, 
had little et!ii«»4il almut her. Hhe enjoyed her faith,' 
if I may use the expression, with all the rapture of a 
mediieval saint; aim visualiaad her dreams without 
timidity, and spoke her tliotights, not because they 
were improving, but beemuafs they were beautiful. 

But in all this liosaeiti was the leader; and this 
process of bnmking up a dominant tradition, which 
recpiirea to be done at fref|uent intervals, and which is 
done when art in really alive, reacted on Tennyson 
himself, aiul gave a new impulse to the stream of 
English poetry. 

And so it may he said that his influence on poetry, 
like Ilk influence on art, has been of a general rather 
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than of a direct kind. He lias stimulated the sense of 
beauty, the desire to extract the very essence of 
delight from emotion, and form, and colour; he has 
inculcated devotion to art, and profound intention, and 
deliberate isolation; but the upshot is that he stands 
alone, in a fever of sense and spirit, a figure clasping 
its hands in a poignancy of agitation, and rather over¬ 
shadowed by the doom of art than crowned with its 
laurels. 



CHAFTEB VI 

XKANSLATIONB — I'EOSE — LBTTIES 

Eobsitti'h tratialatiouB from the Early Italian Poets, 
togt^iher with the Vita Nnova of Dante, published in 
1861 , is a book of greater interest when considered 
in rt^ference to the Instory of Rossetti^s mind than as a 
literary performance. Popular it could never be. The 
whole frame of mind, the elaborate passion with its 
hot and cold fits, the feverish sensibility of the writers, 
the underlying thought that the passion of love is at 
once the guiding light and the business of life, — all 
this is very alien to the calmer English spirit, to 
which courtship is a time of inexplicable and gracious 
romance indeed, but takes its place in later life as a 
marvellous episodic, enshrined in memory, the troubled 
entrance to a calm haven. 

It is only too clear how congenial the atmosphere 
was to Rossetti, because the patient labour involved in 
the task is fairly marvellous to contemplate. The 
verse-translations occupy nearly four hundred pages 
of his collected works, and the Vita Nuova some sixty 
more. It is evident where Rossetti gained his rich 
vocabulary, his command of rhyme, his inexhaustible 
store of grave and dignified language. And, further, 
it is plain that the minute examination of archaic 
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Italian models exercised an extraordinary influence in 
the evolution of his own style. 

An interesting preface, written in strong and ner¬ 
vous prose, is prefixed to the book in which Rossetti 
writes that “ these poems possess, in their degree, beau¬ 
ties of a kind which can never again exist in art. . . . 
nothing but a strong impression, first of their poetic 
value, and next of the biographical interest of some of 
them, . . . would have inclined me to bestow the time 
and trouble which have resulted in this collection.^^ 

In a very striking and valuable passage, Rossetti 
lays down firmly, and with real insight, the general 
principles of translation: — 

^^The life-blood of rhythmical translation is this 
commandment, —that a good poem shall not be turned 
into a bad one. The only true motive for putting 
poetry into a fresh language must be to endow a fresh 
nation, as far as possible, with one more possession of 
beauty. Poetry not being an exact science, literality 
of rendering is altogether secondary to this chief law. 
I say literality, —not fidelity, which is by no means the 
same thing. When literality can be combined with 
what is thus the primary condition of success, the 
translator is fortunate, and must strive his utmost to 
unite them; when such object can only be attained 
by paraphrase, that is his only path.” 

There follows a fine section which describes the diffi¬ 
culties and despairs of the translator; the obstacles 
of rhyme, the need to sacrifice his own taste in the 
matter of idiom, cadence, and structure: — 

“Now he would slight the matter for the music, 
and now the music for the matter; but no, —he must 
deal to each alike. Sometimes too a flaw in the work 
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gallB him, and !m would fain romovo it, doing for the 
poet that whieh Ida agi^ denitnl liim ; Imt no,-—- it ig not 
in the ImuuL His paili is like tlmt of Aladdin through 
the eiuduinted vaultn: manj are the preeious fruits 
and flowern whieh lie must pans by unheeded in search 
for the lamp ahme; happy if at hint, when brought to 
light, it docH not prove that Ids old lamp has been 
excdianged for a new mie, — glittering indeed to the eye, 
hut scarcely of the imine virttm nor with the same 
genius at its sunumnm.” 

The preface ends witli a fine metaphor, conveying 
a rebuke under the form of a dignified apology:-— 

I know that iljer«^ is no grtaii stir to ta’i made by 
launching afresh, on Idgli-seaH lumy with new traffic, 
the «hip« wldcli have Inmi long out-8trip|ied and the 
enaigrm wldcli are grciwii strange.” 

Tim book also contains a carefully written Introduc¬ 
tion, giving mmm biograpldciil particulars alarnt the 
authora of tlm piiemR. Itoisetti writes first of the im- 
portatme of the VUn N’tmpa to all wlui would fully com- 
prfdmnd the (hmmmiiau ** It i« only from the perusal of 
its imrlicii and then uiidivulged selfmommunings that 
we 04111 ilivine i!m wdtole bitterness of wrong to such 
a sold a« Ihiiitids, Hm ^mipmnt o/ ahandommnt^ or 
ii»dmpmiilj>(ihm^r*ifitgrinfmMo . . . Through¬ 
out the 17/0 Ntmmt there is a strain like tlm first falling 
murmur wldcli reaclmi the ear in some remote meadow, 
and prepares us to look upon the Hca.” 

Once or twice in tlie Inirodiiction a certain fierceness 
breaki out against the over-interpretation of these 
poains. Siamkiiig of fi ciinr.oim of (Jtddo Cavalcanti’s, 
ha writei: — 

A lov«-ioiig which acts as such a fly-»«toher for 
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priests and pedants looks very suspicious; and accord¬ 
ingly, on examination, it proves to be a poem beside 
tbe purpose of poetry, filled witb metaphysical jargon, 
and perhaps the very worst of G-uido’s productions.’^ 

This impatience of pedantry, “ as beside the purpose 
of poetry manifests itself strongly at the end of the 
Introduction. “Among the severely edited books,” 
he writes, “ which had to be consulted in forming 
this collection, I have often suffered keenly from the 
buttonholders of learned Italy, who will not let one 
go on one’s way; and have contracted a horror of 
those editions where the text, hampered with numerals 
for reference, struggles through a few lines at the top 
of the page only to stick fast at the bottom in a slough 
of verbal analysis. It would seem unpardonable to 
make a book which should be even as these.” 

He adds that he fears the Introduction will form 
“an awkward intermezzo” to the volume, but that 
it is necessary, “ that so the reader may not find him¬ 
self perpetually worried with footnotes during the 
consideration of something which may require a little 
peace. The glare of too many tapers is apt to render 
the altar-picture confused and inharmonious, even 
when their smoke does not obscure or deface it.” 

These extracts serve not only to show the purpose 
in Rossetti’s mind in making the book, but illustrate 
very forcibly both the soundness and sanity of his 
criticism, and his strong, vigorous, and dignified prose. 
There is no preciosity of phrase; in homely and 
vigorous English he speaks out his thought, in lucid 
form and sternly compressed; while the little similes 
which light up the argument are like springs that 
break out beside a straight white road. 



Che qualities displayed by the translations are 
ectness and dignity. It was natural that Eossetti, 
all poets the most solf-willed, should move some- 
at stiffly in the thoughts of others. Still his 
npathy with both the associations and the mood of 
s poems was so vivid and intimate that it carried 
a safely through the ordeal. 

:^erhaps the poems where there is a wealth of 
lliant images are those that most readily lend 
smselves to quotation. What could be more rich 
1 delicate than the following sonnet from Guido 
valcanti ? — 

“ Beauty in woman; the high wilhs decree; 

Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise; 

The pleasant song of birds; lovers soft replies; 

The strength of rapid ships upon the sea; 

The serene air when light begins to be; 

The white snow, without wind that falls and lies; 
Fields of all flower; the place where waters rise; 
Silver and gold; aj^ure in Jewellery'' — 

of which bright and solemn things he weighs 
linst 

** the sweet and quiet worth 
Which my dear lady cherishes at heart/^ 

1 finds them wanting. 

Eere again is a picture, from a ballad of Guido 
valcanti’s, with a picture just such as Kossetti 
ght himself have conceived and painted — 

** Within a copse I met a shepherd-maid, 

More fair, I said, than any star to see. 

She came with waving tresses pale and bright, 

With rosy cheer, and loving eyes of flame, 

Guiding the lambs beneath her wand aright. 

Her naked feet still had the dews on them, 

As, singing like a lover, so she came; 

Joyful, and fashioned for all ecstasy.” 
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Then in the didactic or philosophical sonnet we see 
the sober gravity in which he could move. In the 
sonnet by Enzo, King of Sardinia, on the Fitness of 
Seasons, after the octette which speaks of contrasted 
occasions, 

. a time to talk, and hold thy peace; 

A time to labour, and a time to cease,” 

the conclusion of the matter runs — 

‘‘ Wherefore I hold him well-advised and sage 
Who evermore keeps prudence facing him, 

And lets his life slide with occasion; 

And so comports himself, through youth to age, 

That never any man at any time 

Can say, Kot thus, but thus thou shouldst have done.” 

Or for perfect simplicity and loveliness consider the 
three stanzas from The Young Girl, a lyric by Niccolo 
Tommaseo, the brilliant Dalmatian poet, who died in 
1874 — 


“ As in a gilded room 

Shines 'mid the braveries 
Some wild-flower, by the bloom 
Of its delicate quietness 
Recalling the forest-trees 
In whose shadow it was, 

And the water and the green grass: — 


Let the proud river-course. 

That shakes its mane and champs, 
Run between marble shores 
By the light of many lamps, 

While all the ooze and the damps 
Of the city's choked-up ways 
Make it their draining-place. 



Rather the little stream 

For me; which, hardly heard, 

Unto the flower, its friend. 

Whispers as with a word. 

The timid journeying bird 
Of the pure drink that flows 
Takes but one drop, and goes.” 

The above poem may indeed be cited as an almost 
supreme instance of translation, where the outline, 
traced as it were above the gracious original, with 
absolute transparency of phrase, as Pater says, be¬ 
comes a poem, which, like a quiet room seen in a 
mirror, gains a beauty and a mystery of its own. 

The Vita Nuova in Rossetti^s rendering has a 
dignified and archaic precision, but it is impossible to 
give any conception of its beauty by brief extracts. 
The style of the English Bible is generally followed, 
though the vocabulary is not strictly Biblical; but it will 
also be clear how easily the translator moves under the 
excellent adjusted f olds,^’ and how complete a mastery 
he had over the vehicle of austere and lucid prose. 

In point of fidelity to the spirit of his original, 
Rossettis translations of the poems in the Vita Nuova 
probably surpass most other metrical renderings in our 
language, whether of Dante or any other poet. This 
was no more than was to have been expected, con¬ 
sidering that his fathers mystical bent had steeped 
his childhood in the Dantesque atmosphere, and that 
Italian was almost a mother tongue to him. 

There are, however, more departures from the literal 
meaning of the original than would have been expected 
with RossettFs genius and special advantages, and the 
very great pains he is known to have bestowed upon his 
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work. These aberrations are almost always traceable 
to the endeavour to escape from difficulties, which is 
usually accomplished either by interpolating something 
not in the original, or by more or less deflecting Dante’s 
meaningto bring in the rhyme desired by the translator. 

Compared, nevertheless, with the liberties taken by 
other translators, Eossetti’s licences seem venial; and 
if he sometimes introduces a thought or phrase not 
strictly warranted by his original, it is so fine as almost 
to appear an improvement upon it. I do not think 
he had any motive except to elude verbal difficulties j 
but the general tendency of his variations is, so to 
speak, to screw Dante’s note up a little higher. 

Yet after all, though Eossetti is hardly so exact 
as he might have been if he had kept verbal accuracy 
more strictly before him, or revised his work with a 
special view to this object, when he is literal, he is 
literal with a delicacy and vividness that no other 
translator approaches, and* makes one almost feel that 
Dante’s own expression would have followed the same 
bias, if Dante had been writing in English. 

In reading Eossetti’s original prose writings, one is 
tempted to regret that he did not write more prose. 
He had a strong sense of balance and proportion, a vivid 
descriptive gift, and a very rich vocabulary. There 
was a certain largeness and prodigality of thought and 
language within him, which was thwarted and confined 
by the selective process of poetry, and which might 
have been nobly and freely employed outside the 
fashioning of those small jewelled sonnets. But prose 
was alien to his disposition. His mind and tempera¬ 
ment demanded something more distinctive, deliberate, 
remote, formal—the precise embodiment of dreams. 
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He wrote an he painted, in a sort of solemn stateli- 
nass, hnilding up, touch by touch, a ])i(*.turcor a poem. 
Magnificence and gorgeouHiiesH of texture were of the 
vary cHscnce of hin art, and tlio writing of prose 
doubtless seemed to him a homely and uninspiring 
business^ hardly worthy of one whose conception of 
beauty was very high. lioth in his talk and in liis 
familiar letters there was an entire absence of any¬ 
thing affcmted or pompous. His natural mode of ex- 
prcBsion was brisk, incisive, penetrating; hut artistic 
preBentment was for him a thing apart, a pontifical 
and ceremonious matter, and he drew a very sharp 
line between what was appropriate to ordinary inter¬ 
course, where he said and wrote just what was in 
his mind, with the impreasivenesa of an able, critical, 
and somewhat intolerant character, — and what was 
appropriate to the deliberate service of art. Tf 
Eossetti Imd set himself to write prose, it is obvious 
from what remains that he might have taken a high 
rank among prose writers. But besides the two early 
compositions Hand and iSovI^ and kSL Agnes of Interces- 
siofif which is unfinished, there is nothing of an origi¬ 
nal kind, apart from his correapondemm. The matter 
that he contrihutccl to (Hlchrist's Life of Blake is the 
most important prose work of his latcm years; and there 
is a certain amount of art criticism, and a little liter¬ 
ary criticism which has only a secondary value. In 
these latter writings, his eager gern'rosity, his deter¬ 
mination to see and recognise whatever was good, is 
almost too liberally emphasised at the expense of his 
critical judgment. 

Hand and Smd is a romance with a careful circum¬ 
stantial setting* It is an imaginary episode in the life 
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of a young painter called Chiaro delP Erma, a native 
of Arezzo, wlio hears of the famous painter, Giunta 
Pisano, and determines to become his pupil. On arriv¬ 
ing at Pisa and entering the studio, he soon becomes 
aware that he knows more of art than the master can 
teach him, and is drawn aside into the vivid enjoyment 
of social life. Erom this purposeless existence he is 
aroused by hearing mentioned the name of a young 
painter, Bonaventura, who, it is said, bids fair to be 
a rival of Giunta. Chiaro awakes like a man out of a 
pleasant dream, and throws himself wholly into the 
pursuit of art. Three years of work bring him fame, 
but he is not satisfied; there falls upon him a deeper 
hunger of the spirit: he recognises that his ideals 
have been of the earth, that he has been content with 
the mere worship of beauty and the recognition of the 
world. He determines to devote his art to “the 
presentment of some moral greatness that should 
influence the beholder.^^ But in carrying this out, 
he finds that he has lost his power over the hearts 
and imaginations of men; and he recognises that he 
is no nearer the enjoyment of that interior peace 
which alone is worth striving for. One day there is 
a great festival at Pisa; Chiaro has no heart to join 
the simple-minded throng, but sits in his balcony look¬ 
ing out upon the porch of San Petronio, and the crowd 
that goes and comes. In the porch are some frescoes 
which he himself has painted, representing Peace in an 
allegory, and he sees with horror and dismay a fight 
take place in the street between two rival factions, in 
which swords are drawn and his frescoes bespattered 
with blood. 

Then he sees that he has failed in his highest ideal 
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UB well, ami ihal he han tu> diiHH'.i intliience upon the 
vvurltl HUfh UH he di'Hinss. 

Tluai lie Ih Huihh'uly aware of the proBence in his 
room of a lady of inarvellous beaaiy^ austere bxit 
geulloj who Hpt'aks to him and tells him that she is 
the images of his own yvxj soul She tells him that 
though he has failed both in his pursuit of fame and 
in tlu‘ higher pursuit of failh, beeause he has not 
ftdlowtHl meaner mids, such as wealth or ease, there is 
liope y<*i. Tlum she bdls him that he must make 
a wise and humble saeriflee; that (h)d is strong and 
has no mhhI of him, that he has erred in thinking that 
he can ludp (lod. He must set himself humbly to 
serve, with hand and souL 

T'hen she bitlg him paint, her as she stands; and 
afterwards he falls asleep. There the story ceases; 
ami to this is appended a eircuinstaniial account by the 
author of his Ending in the Pitti (kdlery — the number 
and the room are given ~a wonderful portrait of a 
Wimian, with the words Mamm an imam pinxU^^ and 
a date; the author liHiens to a eoniemptuous dialogue 
of Italian and Fnmeh arbstudonts about the picture — 
and so the narrative muls. 

It may ha atUhnl that tlm circumstantial tiature of 
the details myntified many readers. There are 
instances on rmuird of pcaiple looking for the picture, 
and exprt^Hsing to liosseiii disappointment that it was 
no longer ilnn’tu lioHsetii seems to have enjoyed the 
little mystery, and to have rather encouraged it than 
the reverse. 

Besides the autobiographical interest, the actual 
writing is of a singularly pure and lofty type. It is 
wonderful to reflect that the greater part of it was 
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"written in a single night; but this gives it a unity 
and spontaneity that increase the charm. The sen¬ 
tences move with a certain stiffness, and the language 
is for the most part archaic in colour, of an antique 
precision and grace, strongly reminiscent of the Book 
of Job, though there is a certain mingling of modern 
terms. The whole has an exquisite formal simplicity 
of expression that gives it an indefinable flavour of 
beauty. A few passages may be quoted from it. The 
effect of beauty upon the sensitive apprehension of 
Chiaro is indicated in a sentence which recalls Leonardo 
da Vinci — “he would feel faint in sunsets and at the 
sight of stately persons,^^ — and the description of 
Chiaro himself is naively told: — 

“Women loved Chiaro; for, in despite of the burthen 
of study, he was well-favoured and very manly in his 
walking; and, seeing his face in front, there was a 
glory upon it, as upon the face of one who feels a light 
round his hair.” 

Again, there are many passages of an obscure beauty, 
where an image is hinted rather than told in detail. 
At the first sight of the mystical lady of his soul: — 

“He was like one who, scaling a great steepness, 
hears his own voice echoed in some place much higher 
than he can see, and the name of which is not "known to 
Mm.^’ 

There are many flashes of deep insight throughout 
the tale. Thus of the emulous passion which rises in 
the aspiring soul, he writes: — 

“ Or, at times, when he could not paint, he would sit 
for hours in thought of all the greatness the world had 
known from of old; until he was weak with yearning, 
like one who gazes upon a path of stars.” 
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B\it where the Soul Bpeakn to him, tho whole 
narrative Hhoh into a higher and nion* prophetic strain. 
Tho following is a nobh^ passage', declaring the truth 
that the artist, must, be content to have given joy to 
others, even though he lac-ks the fruition of fame: — 

For Fame, in nohk> soils, is a fruit of the Spring: but 
aot thei'cfore shotild it be said: * Lo 1 my garden that T 
planted is barren : tht^ crocus is here, but the lily is dead 
in the dry ground, and shall not lift, the earth that covers 
it; therefore I will fling my ganh'u togcd.lier, and give it 
tmto the builders.* d'ake lu'ed rather that thou trouble not 
the wise seTret mrth; for in the itionld that thou throwest 
up shall the first iemh'r growth He to waste; which else had 
been nmde strong in ii« st'anou. Yea, and even if the year 
fall past in all its months, and the soil be indeed, to thee, 
peevish and incapable, and though thou indtuvl gather all thy 
harvest, atid it suffice for others, and thou remain vexed with 
emptineas; and oihe^rs drink of thy strearns, and the drouth 
rasp thy throat; — let it be enough that tliew'.have found the 
feast goo<l, and thanked tlie giver: remembering that, when 
the winter is striven ihrougli, them is another year, whose 
wind is meek, and whose sun fulfilleth alL** 

In theses latter pasaagas the infltience of the pro¬ 
phetic hooka of the Old TcHtamont is unmistakable; 
the sentences have the detaclicd caclenccB of Hebrew 
poetry. But what is more intaresting than the 
maimer, is the intensity of spiritual vision which the 
whole rfweals. It is a confession of Faith of the most 
intimate kind. I bedieve that there exists no docu¬ 
ment more vital to the understanding of the principles 
on wliich Rossetti worked, and the lofty conception of 
art thus fornndatiHl Few of Rossetti’s fellow-labourers 
could have sketched so noble an ideal; and we may be 
grateful that one whoa© hatred of any assumption of 
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superiority^ any pompons enunciation of lofty aims, 
was so sincere, did for once draw aside the veil 
from a secluded spirit, and reveal his deepest and 
most sacred dreams. Whether this source of inspira¬ 
tion abode with Eossetti through his life, or whether 
it was a vision of truth seen in a moment of generous 
insight, and to which he failed to be true, is hard to 
judge. Certainly in later days he kept silence on 
these matters, or else his thoughts are not recorded. 
He certainly never pursued wealth or fame for its own 
sake; it may perhaps be thought that, like Solomon, 
he was drawn aside from the austerer vision by the 
seductions of sense, and, as Keats’s pilgrim, fell under 
the spell of La Belle Dame Sans MercL Perhaps, like 
the knight of the legend, he strayed in among the 
dusky groves of the Hill of Venus, and bowed his 
knee to other gods. We dare not say. He never 
deliberately abandoned the faith of his youth, and 
he always strove to let the hand paint the soul. But 
it is difficult not to feel that a spirit nurtured on such 
thoughts as these, that thus greeted him upon the 
threshold of days, might have reached a wider and 
richer development both in art and life. 

The story called St. Agnes of Intercession was origin¬ 
ally to have been called An Autopsychology^ and was 
intended for the Germ. It was begun in 1848 or 
1849, and was never finished. Eossetti was planning 
to finish it in his last illness, but apparently did 
not even begin to do so. It is a strange, mystical 
story, and is mainly interesting from the autobiogra¬ 
phical passages which occur in it, and which have 
already been quoted. The story is told by an art- 
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Biiuloni who, an a child, fnulB a picture of St. Agnes 
in gh>rv, by an old mustor, Buenduolo Angiolieri. He 
is (‘tiriouHly attracted by this. Wlnni ho reaches man’s 
(‘State he nuHd.H a beautiful girl, Miss Mary Arden, 
and beeomeH engagt'd to h(n% ’MisB Arden sits to 
him for the (uuitral figun^ of a large pieXnro which 
In*! is painting. It is exhibited, and Ixdng hung on 
the line attra(*tH gr(*at atbmtioii. Thc^ painter goes 
to the exhibition and ine(‘iB an art (u*iii(^, tlunx^, who 
is deHcribiul so minutely, that it hociub probable that 
soine. p(n*Honal satire is inttmdcHl. The e.ritics sees tho 
pieture, and eommenting upon it, aayn that the (^^entral 
figures reinindH lum of the work of Angiolieri. The 
paititer betu)me,H Htuldcmly aware of an extraordinary 
likeru^Bs b(‘twecn Miss Ardtm and tho St. Agnes. 
He deterinim^B to see the pit^ture itself, and goes 
to Italy, wln^ro, afti^r aearcddng in vain in several 
galleri(‘B for it, ho finds it at Perugia, and learns 
that the picture was painted by Angiolieri from his 
affianced mistress, who sat to him when in the grip 
of mortal illness, and actually died while the picture 
was lunng painted. He then goes to lauTa, and finds 
a picture of Angiolieri, painted by the artist’s own 
hand, in whitdi he r(‘coginH(‘8, with a shock of terror, 
his own ftuitures. He hurries home, with a fever upon 
him, and on his return has a long illness. Here the 
narrative breaks ofT. But the intended conclusion is 
known from an etching which Millais prepared to 
illustrate ilu^ story, and whicli still (mists, from which 
it is (dear iha,i Miss Arden was to have sat to him 
for anotlu^r picdaire, and was to have died while being 
painted. Mtu’imvcr, a little water^mlour of Kossetti’s, 
called JkmifmtVg Mi»trem^ representing a girl dying 
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while sitting for her portrait to her lover, is in reality 
a design for the same scene. 

The story is diffusely told, and is written in modern 
English with no flavour of archaism. It has no great 
literary interest, from the point of view of style; but 
it illustrates the mystical supernaturalism which lay 
very deep in Eossetti^s character. 

The only other piece of deliberate prose writing, 
except a few reviews and criticisms of pictures, is 
the contribution Eossetti made to Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake, 

Eossetti in 1847 had purchased for ten shillings a 
MS. book of Elake’s, containing a quantity of fragments 
of prose and verse, and some designs. It is interesting 
to note that there were in this book a number of gibes 
and jeers against certain accepted painters, such as 
Correggio, Titian, Eubens, Eembrandt, Eeynolds, and 
Gainsborough, whom Blake thought exuberant, or liable 
to disguise tenuity of thought by tricks of manner. 
The volume was borrowed from Eossetti by Alexander 
Gilchrist, who was then preparing Blake’s LifCy which 
was published in 1863. Gilchrist died prematurely 
before the book was finished, and Eossetti, with char¬ 
acteristic generosity, helped Mrs. Gilchrist with the 
critical part of the biography, wrote a considerable 
passage, and edited some of the poems included. 

He wrote, while he was doing the work, that he found 
it necessary to go to the British Museum to study the 
coloured works of Blake, adding, All I could think of 
was to dwell on some of these. Facts, and descriptions 
of facts, are in my line; but to talk about a thing 
merely is what I could never well manage.” He says 
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again that ii m unnk^HH it) atieiiipi to ticamaeat on iii- 
divitiual jHitauH. ** truth i« tliat, m regards Buck 
a pociu an i/// iSpeeiri\ \ do not luuloriitaud it a bit 
better iluin aujluKly cLw; oulj I know, bettor than 
soiua luay know, that it has cdaiiuB us poetry apart 
from the questiinji of mulcrstaiidiiig it^ and is therefore 
worth priutiiig.’^ 

ddio whole piiHHago is vigorous, and the criticiein is 
Bound and jtHiiihouii. It eoiiiainB nut only some strik- 
ing cuunriatiiiiiH of artistic principles, but some beau¬ 
tiful pieces of dcBcriptiva writing* 

Tendemn^Hs/^ he writes, “the eonutimt unison of 
wonder and familiarity so mysterioimly allied in nature, 
the smise of fulneus and abnntlancte iueh as we feel in 
a Held, not Iwcause we pry into it all, but beoause it is 
all them: these are the inestiiniihiti prices to be secured 
only by sutdi study in tha painter^s every pictur©.^^ 

He diic.5ribes with great felicity Blake’s “ prismatic 
system of colour —and the “spiritual quality [of kis 
designs] wluek always miiiglii with tkiir tratk to 
nature,” thii cioniliimtion of “subtlii and exquisite 
reality ” and “ ideal grandtmr ”; “ wliether we ind kirn 
dealing witli tkn ptwtoml sweetness of drinking cattle 
at a stmiim, tlinir kidtii and fleecai all glorified by 
sunset with magic riiinlmw huai; or revealing to us, 
in a flash of cmative genius, mmm parkd and beatmi 
majM iif port0niou$ 

Again, nothing could be iiiorti masterly, more pene¬ 
trative, than the following deioriptions of Blake’s 
desigiii, “suck ennaeptions as painter never before 
dreamed of j iome old ikeleten folded together in toe 
dark bowali of ciartk or rock, discoloured witk metal¬ 
lic stain and vegetable mould; some symbolic human 

M 
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birth of crowned flowers at dawn, amid rosy light 
and the joyful opening of all things.’^ 

Or again, in the description of the designs for the 
Book of Job:—“Here, at the base, are sheepfolds 
watched by shepherds; up the sides is a trellis, on 
whose lower rings birds sit upon their nests, while 
angels, on the higher ones, worship round flame and 
cloud, till it arches at the summit into a sky full of 
the written words of God.^^ 

The criticisms on Blake’s poems display a delicate 
sympathy and a power of entering into the original 
conception. Yet they are always balanced; he warns 
the student of Blake against “ seeking for a sense more 
recondite than was really meant.” But as a spiritual 
commentary on Blake’s work these criticisms have a 
profoundly stimulating effect, especially in a beautiful 
passage too long to quote here, commenting very fully 
on the poem Broken Love. 

To illustrate another side of Bossetti’s power of 
expression, his reply to The Fleshly School of Poetry 
is most dignified in manner, and moreover affords 
a good instance of his command over simple, nervous, 
unaffected English. It appeared in the Athenoeum for 
December 16, 1871. Eossetti rebuts Buchanan’s criti¬ 
cism on the liues which he had quoted from the first 
of the four sonnets entitled Willow-wood: — 

“ And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 

Bubbled with brimming kisses at my month.” 

He continues: — “The critic has quoted (as I said) 
only the last two lines, and he has italicised the 
second as something unbearable and ridiculous. Of 
course the inference would be that this was really 
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my own absurd bubblo-aiubBcpieak not,ion of an actual 
kisH. The nuuler will perctnve at once, from the whole 
sonnet transcribed abovc^, how untrtio au(‘h an inference 
woidd be. The sonnet describes a drt^am or trance of 
divided love inonumiarily rc^-tmited by the longing 
fancy; and in the imagery of the dream, the face of 
the beloved rises throtigh tbu^p dark watiwH to kivss the 
lover. Thus the phrase, ‘ Btibbled with brimming 
kisst^H,’ ot(‘.., bc^ars purely on the si)e(ual symbolism 
employed, luul fiaun that point of view will be found, 
1 believe, perfcud.ly simple and just.’'’ 

The above passage' shows that the urgency of the 
controversy did not <leprive Rossetti of his sense of 
humour. 

Indcmd, the whole defence is wonderfully restrained 
and temperate, tliough it glows with a fierce heat of 
inner indignation, and is in strong contrast with the 
view that afterwards unhap]>ily took possession of 
EoBsetti’s miml, exasperated by morbid brooding and 
weakened by an enervating anodyne. 

Eosseiti may fairly be ranked among the best writers 
of familiar letters. A larger number have been pub¬ 
lished, and the Family Lettersin vol. ii. of Mr. W. 
M. RoHseitTH Letters (tnd Memoirs^ the h'tters to William 
Allingham, edited by I>r. Birkbeusk Hill, and the ex¬ 
tracts given by Mr. Hall daine in tlie MecolkctiorUf 
cont4i.in the most impt)ria.nt. 

EoBsetti wnde as he talked, entirely withotxt affecta- 
tion, anti as a rule in a vein of robust cheerfulness. 
At the same time there are in the ** Family Letters/^ 
in which he appears in his most lovable light, many 
passages of tlm most loyal and tender affection. 
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He did not indulge mucli in description, saying on one 
occasion, “ Landscape-letters are things to me impos¬ 
sible,” but when he did so, he touched the characteristics 
of a scene with wonderful felicity. 

It would be difficult to publish a just selection of the 
letters, because in the first place they are very allusive, 
and require a good deal of explanatory comment, and 
in the second place they are so interwoven with small 
personal detail as to render selection very difficult. 

Kossetti, when younger, liked writing, “ even busi¬ 
ness letters,” as he once said. In early days at Cheyne 
Walk he designed an elaborate device for his letter- 
paper,^ and had it printed on fine handmade paper; 
but with characteristic indolence about small matters, 
when the original stock was exhausted, it was seldom 
or never replenished, and many of the letters are 
written on any paper he could get hold of at a moment’s 
notice. In later life he found writing more tiresome, 
and there are many allusions in his letters to his own 
dilatoriness as a correspondent. His handwriting was 
at first small, and almost niggling, but he acquired, as 
years went on, a fine, masterful, clear hand, very bold 
in sweep and outline, which only at the end grew 
tremulous and uncertain. The greater part of the 
family letters take their origin in some matter of 
small business or domestic arrangement, but those 
which he wrote to Allingham have much more de¬ 
liberate criticism of a light kind; he wrote freely of 
the books he was reading, and of the people among 
whom he was living. 

1A double circle, containing on the right his monogram, and 
on the left a flourishing tree with the motto franoas non 

FLEOTAS. 
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rho lottovH to Mv. (Jainc, tliongh tlioy contain some 
tlio most valual)l{5 of lii.s (iritic-al dicta, were written 
dor more melanclioly ansyicos, when he was living a 
duded life and boHic.god by hypochondriacal fancies, 
it the relation in which he, fomul himself to Mr. Caiiio 
that of the votciran man of letters confronted with 
:i onthusiasm of a young and critically sympathetic 
miror —(ialhul out a generous affection on Eossetti’s 
‘t, which proves how grateful ho was for apprecia- 
fii, and how rmidy to place the resources of his 
lid at the dispo.sal of oue who understood him. But 
11 there is ii shadow and a weariness over this corre- 
ondenee, ahseut from the Aliingham letters, which 
hide out like a spring into the sunshine. 

Nothing comes out more clearly than his sympathetic 
servatiou of aiiimalH, and the chronicles of Dizzy, 
0 Kolmsoott dog, are worthy to be ranked with 
iwpor’s letters about his hares. 

I subjoin a few extracts whic.b may illustrate some 
the speeial oharaeteristica of the letters. But it 
.ist be said that they jiro-eminontly deserve to be 
id in their entirety, and that the setting of current 
'airs and personal topics in which the more deliberate 
ssages are framed are not the least part of their 
arm; — 


To William Aliingham (1854). 

“ I like MacCtac pretty well enough. ... My stem treat- 
mt of him was uutemjterod by oven a moment's weakness, 
old him I liad nothing whatever to show him, and that his 
iture was not begun, which placed us at once on a perfect 
derstanding. He seems hard up." 
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To William Allingham. 

November 1854. 

“ Have you seen anything of W. B. Scott’s yolume? I may 
be able to send it yon sooner or later, if you like. The title- 
page has a vignette with the words ‘Poems by a Painter’ 
printed very gothically indeed. A copy being sent to old 
Carlyle, he did not read any of the poems, but read the title, 
‘ Poems by a Printer.’ He wrote off at once to the imaginary 
printer to tell him to stick to his types and give up his meta¬ 
phors. Woolner saw the book lying at Carlyle’s, heard the 
story, and told him of his mistake, at which he had the de¬ 
cency to seem a little annoyed, as he knows Scott, and esteems 
him and his family. Now that we are allied with Turkey, 
we might think seriously of the bastinado for that old man, 
on such occasions as the above.” 

To William Allingham, speaking of possible improve¬ 
ments in one of his own engravings (1855). 

“I showed the proof yesterday to Woolner, who saw the 
original drawing, and he was as shocked as myself. Never¬ 
theless ... it would be possible to improve it a good deal, I 
believe—not by adding shadows . . . but by cutting out 
lines, by which means the human character might be par¬ 
tially substituted for the oyster and goldfish cast of features, 
and other desirable changes effected.” 

To William Allingham. 

14 Chatham Place, Blackpriars. 

(End of 1866.) 

“ . . . To-day here is neither a bright day nor a dark day, 
but a white smutty day, — piebald,—wherein, accordingly, 
life seems neither worth keeping nor getting rid of. The 
thick sky has a thin red sun stuck in the middle of it, like the 
specimen wafer stuck outside a box of them. Even if you 
turned back the lid, there would be nothing behind it, be sure, 
but a jumble of such flat dead suns. I am going to sleep.” 
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To William AlUwjKam. 

{'Postmark — Dr.cemihcr 18,186(3.) 

“ The piece of news frosliest in iny in'md is .1 urora LeUjh ,— 
astounding work, surely. You said uotliiiigof it, 1 know 
it St. Francis and Poverty do not w(ul in these days of 
James’ Church, with rows of poidrait figures on either 
le, and the corners neatly linished with angels. I know 
it if a blind man were to enter the room this evening and 
k to me for soiuo liours, 1 should, with the best intentions, 
iiidanger of twigging his blindness before the right moment 
ne, if such there were, fur the chord in the orchestra and 
j proper theatrical start; yet with all my knowledge 1 have 
t sojnething like a bug ever since reading yi urora Leigh. 

l, the wonder of it 1 and oh, the bore of writing about it. 

‘ The Brownings are long gone back now, ami with them 
a of my delights, — an ovouiug resort whore 1 never felt un- 
ppy. How large a part of the real world, I wonder, are those 
0 small people?—'taking meanwhile so little room in any 
Iway carriage, and hardly needing a double bed at the inn.” 

To Ford Madox Brown. 

CniBYNlB Wauk, 1806. 

‘. . . I was very sorry to bolt in that way so early from 
ih a really jolly party as yours. But, Brown, if you had 
own! Doubtless you, in coiniuou with your guests, admired 
' elegant languor and oasy grace. But O Brown, had Truth 
'self been there to rend away my sheltering coat! Be- 
:d me! [Picture of J). G. R. with bursting coat, etc., 
led Physical condition and mental attitude.'} 

‘ The burden of conscious fat and hypocrisy, the stings of 
norse, the haunting dread of exposure as every motion 
fted the outer garment to this side or to that, the senses 
‘ckened to catch the fatal sound of further rants — all this 
i more — but let us draw once more over the scene that veil 
ich Fate respected. Might not Tuppersay truly, ‘Let not 

m, fattening, leave his dress-trowsers too long unworn, lest 
(orsa thing come unto him’?—Your aUcotionabe D. G. R.” 
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To his Mother from Kelmscott (1873). 

“On Thursday George was at a wedding at Manches¬ 
ter, and during his absence Dizzy returned for a while to his 
cuneiform stage of aspect and demeanour. He has been very 
funny in various ways. On one occasion we got a musical 
instrument — a dulcimer, which lies flat on the ground — and 
put a bit of sugar on the strings. Then, as Dizzy approached 
to take it, the strings were immediately struck with the plec¬ 
trum, and the contest of terror and apjjetite in Dizzy’s bosom 
was delicious. On one occasion an attempt was made, in 
his interest, to reduce him to a diet of dog-biscuit. He be¬ 
came gradually more and more dejected, until one morning 
he ate a stone instead, which, reappearing on the hearthrug, 
convinced his master that be must not be reduced to despair 
again. Whenever he wants to be petted, his plan is to eat 
a bit of crab-apple, or something he obviously would not eat 
if he could help it. An outcry of compassion is the imme¬ 
diate result, followed by successive courses of kidneys, 
macaroni, etc.” 

To Mr. Hall Caine (1880). 

“It is an awful fact that sun, moon, or candlelight once 
looked down on the human portent of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Hannah More convened in solemn conclave above the out¬ 
spread sonnets of Milton, with a meritorious and considerate 
resolve of finding out for him ‘why they were so bad.’ 
This is so stupendous a warning, that perhaps it may even 
incline one to find some of them better than they are.” 

To Mr, Hall Caine {who was then making an anthology 
of sonnets) (1880). 

“ ‘ How are they [the poets] to be approached ? ’ — you in¬ 
nocently ask. Ye heavens! how does the cat’s-meat-man 
approach Grimalkin? — and what is that relation in life 
when compared to the rapport established between the living 
bard and the fellow-creature who is disposed to cater to his 
caterwauliug appetite for publicity?” 
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But it is very nearly iiupossililo to give any idea of 
16 ehai'in of Huo.li lottors by qnoiing a fow extracts; 
id the above jiassagc'is are as inade([uato to illus- 
ate the fre(^ and vigorous beauty of the original, as 
itomological Bpee.iinens ])iuned in a collector’s caM- 
d to suggiist the bright insects that upon a rosebed 
midBuiunier optni anti shut their rainbow wingwS. 

T will here add a few Rcattered e.rit.ical dicta of 
osBotti’s from bdXf'rs and recorded talk. What, for 
.stance, could be inort^ vigorous than the following 
axiin which occurB in a letter of 1873 to Mr, 
OHse ? — 

“ Tt HoeniB to nu' thai. all poetry, iio be really enduring, 
bound to be^ aH amuaing (however trivial the word 
.ay sound) as any other class of literature; and I do 
ot think that enough aninsement to keep it alive can 
^er be got out of incidents not amounting to events.” 
This is a truth which is nob only often neglected, 
nt is saerinced to a false ideal of literary dignity, 
suppose that Kossetti used the word in the sense 
f interesting, and not in the conversational sense of 
mghable. It is, iierhaps, a reminiscence of the use 
f the word by l>r. JohuHon, who calls Coriolanw one 
F the most amtiRing ” of Hhakospeare’s plays in the 
mse of “ abounding in dramatic interest,” 

Again : “ Poetry should seem to the hearer to have 

een always jiresent to his thought, but never before 
eard.” 

Again Moderation is the highest law of poetry. 
Ixperiracntal as Oolendge sometimes becomes, his best 
-•ork is tuned but never twanged; and this is his 
reat distinction from almost all others who venture 
s far.” Again, embodying one of the most memorable 
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literary dicta ever enunciated, he wrote to Mr. Hall 
Caine: — 

“ You have much too great a habit of speaking of a 
special octave, sestette, or line. Conception, my hoy, 
riiNDAMENTAL BRAiNWORK, that is what makcs the 
difference in all art. Work your metal as much as you 
like, but first take care that it is gold and worth work¬ 
ing. A Shakspearean sonnet is better than the most 
perfect in form, because Shakspeare wrote it.” 

Again, what could be a more felicitous description 
of a certain class of lyric than the following ? Eossetti 
is speaking of Sydney Dobell’s poem Keith of Eavelston, 
which he greatly admired: — 

have always regarded that poem as being one of 
the finest, of its length, in any modern poet; ranking 
with Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and the other 
masterpieces of the condensed and hinted order so dear 
to imaginative minds.” 

The above criticisms all seem to me to show the 
hard intellectual force, so distinct from the dreamy 
character with which Eossetti is generally credited, 
which he brought to bear on his art. There is no 
vagueness or looseness about them; he goes straight 
down to fundamental principles. Hothing proves more 
conclusively the sanity and sense of Eossetti’s critical 
power than his discussion of particular authors. He 
had very strong preferences, but he never, so to speak, 
swallowed an author whole, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Chatterton, nor was in the least blinded either 
by prestige or by his own admiration. 

Many admirable fragments of literary criticism occur 
in various letters, though of course it must be borne 
in mind that they are informal criticisms, written 
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r on Uin Hpiir of iho luonuint, and not dolibemtely 
nuotl and (ixproKHcul. It will bo oloar, I tldnb, tliat 
i bad a ntrong luiroo^divo jbulKnuuit; but that bis 
nibotio jiowtM* of c.riiiciHni was w('ak as compared to 
B analytic iiiHigbt; that la* could (^Htiniate tbe value 
a jjarticular poem or a particular autbor, but that 
I bad little taste for erilicul euiuparisun. 

Tbe following, to Mr. (Uiiius contains an admirable 
recaat of the probabb^ devolopniout in tbe case of 
eats and Hbulley, both of wbum be ranked very 
gh: — 

“ I am truly delighted to bear bow young you are. 
i original work, a man do('s some of bis best things 
f your time of life, ibougb be only linds it out in a 
go miudv later, at somo date when bo expected to 
vow no longer that bo bad ever done them. Keats 
irdly died so much too early —■ not at all if there bad 
>uu any danger t)f his taking to the modem habit 
■entually—treating matorbil as product, and shoot- 
g it all out m it comoH. Of course, however, lie 
ouldn’t; ho was goifcing always clioicer and simpler, 
ul my favourite! pieoo in Ida works is La Belle Dame 
xm Merei’—' I auppoao about his last. As to Bhelley,it 
really a mercy that he Ima not boon hatching yearly 
dverses till Jiow. Ilo tnight, 1 suppose; for his Mend 
rclawny still walks Urn earth without great-coat, 
tnskingH, or umlerclotldng, fclda Christmas [1879]. 
\ criticism, matters arc diff(‘ront, as to seEisous of 
’oduction. . . . I am writing hurriedly and horribly 
, ev(*ry senso. Write on ilio subject again, and I’ll 
y to answer better. All greetings to you.” 

Again of Keats and Hhelky he wrote; — 

” You quote some of Keats’s sayings. One of the 
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most cliaracteristic I think is in a letter to Haydon: — 
value more the privilege of seeing great things in 
loneliness, than the fame of a prophet.’ I had not in 
mind the quotations you give from Kea^ts as bearing 
on the poetic (or prophetic) mission of ‘ doing good.’ 
I must say that I should not have thought a longer 
career thrown away upon him (as you intimate) if he 
had continued to the age of anything only to give joy. 
Nor would he ever have done any ‘good’ at all. 
Shelley did good, and perhaps some harm with it. 
Keats’s joy was after all a flawless gift. 

“ Keats wrote to Shelley: — ‘ You, I am sure, will for¬ 
give me for sincerely remarking that you might curb 
your magnanimity and be more of an artist, and load 
every rift of your subject with ore.’ Cheeky!—but not 
so much amiss. Poetry, and no prophecy, however, 

' must come of that mood, — and no pulpit would have 
held Keats’s wings, — the body and mind together were 
not heavy enough for a counterweight.” 

Coleridge, again, was an author whom Eossetti ad¬ 
mired very deeply: “ I worship him on the right side 
of idolatry,” he wrote; and it adds a pathetic interest 
to the fact to realise that he saw in the tragic and 
blighted career of Coleridge a sad likeness to his own 
sufferings. Thus he wrote to Mr. Caine : — 

“ About Coleridge (whom I only view as a poet, his 
other aspects being to my apprehension mere bogies) I 
conceive the leading point about his work is its human 
love, and the leading point about his career, the sad 
fact of how little of it was devoted to that work. 
These are the points made in my sonnet, and the last 
is such as I (alas!) can sympathise with, though what 
has excluded more poetry with me {fountains of it 
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ion’t want to heaj-)) has chiefly been livelihood 
icissity.” 

riie following are a few of Rossetti's impromptu 
.gmonts oil various writers; they show both his 
olerance and his insight. Of Longfellow and Walt 
litinan ho wrote to Alliugham in ISHG : — 

‘ Ilow I loathe Wi\^hMoashiy^ — of course without 
.ding it. I have not boon so happy in loathing 
/■thing for a long while — except, I. think, Leaves of 
ass, by that Orson of yours. I should like just to 
m the writing of a valentine to him in one of the 
dowH.” 

(loBsotti never wholly altorod his mind about Walt 
iiitnian. lie wrote of Leaves of Grass in lHfi7: — 

‘ Tho Leaves aro suggostive, like tho advortisoment 
umns of a nowHpa])er, or a stroll along Fleet Street 
. but pootry without form is ■— what shall 1 say ? 
oportion sooras to mo tho most inalienable quality 
a poem. From the chaos of incident and reflection 
so tho rounded worlds of poetry, and go singing on 
nr way.” 

Again, lie makes an interesting comparison of 
ivor Madox Frown and (Ihattorton, tlio latter of 
lom he regarded with a singular admiration; — 

“ Oliver was the product of the most teeming hot- 
is of art and literature, and even of compulsory 
diction to tho art of painting, in which nevertheless 
was rapidly hecoming os nmoli a proficient as in 
eraturo. What he would have been if, like the 
lent and heroic Ohatterton, he hiul had to fight a 
iglo-haiulcd battle for art and bread together against 
noilesB mediocrity in high places,—what he would 
^ Lmigfcllow’M Hiawatha. 
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then have become, I cannot in the least calculate; but 
we know what Cliatterton became.’’ 

Tlie following is an admirable criticism : — 

“I’ve been greatly interested in Wuthering Heights, 
the first novel I’ve read for an age, and the best (as 
regards power and sound style) for two ages, except 
Sidonia} But it is a fiend of a book, — an incredible 
monster, combining all the stronger female tendencies 
from Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Brownrigg,® The action 
is laid in hell, — only it seems places and people have 
English names there.” 

At an early date his chief enthusiasm was for 
Browning. And in this connection it is interesting to 
note what he says after a visit he had just paid to 
Browning’s home: — 

“The father and uncle [of Browning] —father espe¬ 
cially— show just that submissive yet highly cheer¬ 
ful and capable simplicity of character which often, I 
think, appears in the family of a great man who uses 
at last what the others have kept for him.” 

It is remarkable that he never did Wordsworth 
justice; but the ideals of the two were so radically 
dissimilar, that it is not surprising. Rossetti above 
all things disliked being, as it were, preached to from a 
superior platform; and this attribute in Wordsworth 
perhaps blinded him to the magnificence of much of his 
work. He resented Wordsworth’s sacerdotal attitude, 
combined with a touch of the showman, towards 
Nature. To Allingham he wrote of Wordsworth, 
“He’s good, you know, but unbearable.” 


1 Sidonia the Sorceress, by Wilbelm Meinbold (author of The 
Amber Witch). 

^ The ’Prenti-cide, executed at Newgate. 
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\gain, BimakiuK morn in dniail of Wordsworth, 
HHot.l.i wrotu: 

‘ With th(^ verdicts given throughout... I generally 
npathi.se, but nut with the uuiiualiliod homage to 
)rdHWorth. A retic.t'nee almost invariably present 
fatal in niy eyim to the higlu'st protonsiona on 
lalf of his Htinneta. Itetieoncn is but a poor sort 
muse, nor is tentativeness (so often to bo traced 
his work) a goutl accompaniment in music. Take 
, sonnet on TouHHdhit L'Onverture (in my opinion 
noblest, ami very noble indeed) and study (from 
tin’s ’ not(‘) the lame ami fumbling (dianges made in 
ions odilions of Uie early lines, which remain lame 
tlio end. Far woraa than this, study the relation of 
closing lines of his famous aoiiuet The. World U too 
eh U'ith MS, etc., to a passage in Bponser, and say 
other plagiarism was ever more impudent or mani- 
t (again I derive from Main’s oxeollent exposition 
the point), and then consider whether a bard was 
oly to do this ouea and yet not to do it often, 
mary vital impulse was surely not fully developed 
lis muse.” 

riio ahuvti are only instaucps taken at random of 
Hsetti’s literary judgments, and many more will be 
ind seattored up and down his correspondence. But 
eonstituto, I think, a very romavkable body of 
deal (hetn., worthy of the maturity of the man who 
the» age of thirteen or fourteen could detect that 
Italian lyri(5, /I ('//or/, in a privately printed volume 
his grandfather, (laetano Polidori, was an adapta- 
n of Hir Henry Woitou’a ‘‘You meaner beauties of 
night.” 

Main’* Tfeamry ofSnffliah SmMts, Blackwood, 1880. 


CHAPTER VII 


PAINTING 

It is loosely said that Rossetti is the most pictorial 
of poets, and the most literary of painters. Such a 
statement has a certain superficial truth about it. He 
lived strongly in both worlds ; he drew designs for his 
poems, and he wrote sonnets for his pictures. But his 
most characteristic work, the House of Life, is in no sense 
pictorial poetry : he is not, for instance, so pictorial a 
poet as Keats, Tennyson, or William Morris. If 
Tennyson had been a painter, it would have been easy 
to point to the galleries of word-landscapes with which 
he adorned his poems. Again, with Rossetti, the most 
characteristic of his pictures, the kind which by the 
superficially informed person he is supposed always 
to have painted—the half-length designs of mystical 
women, mainly of three very notable types — these 
have no special literary quality. 

The scope of this little volume, which is to present 
Rossetti as a man of letters, does not permit the 
question of his pictorial art to be treated exhaustively. 
But it may be remembered that Ruskin deliberately 
said of him, “I believe that Rossetti’s name should be 
placed first on the list of men, within my own range of 
knowledge, who have raisctl anrl •h'ho Qniri+: r»f 



Dtlin-n art; rainctl it in abnoliitii attaiimient, changed 
direction <jf temper.’’ Ho e.lo.se a parallel exists 
tween RosHoUi’H pic'.toriul and his poetical work, that 
is inu'.essary to indicate, the lincH on whi<',h ho worked. 
In both pooiUM and })i{’.tures tliore is tlu^ saiue ardent 
.agination, the Hame linn, intellee.tual (jonoeption, the 
me patient and elaborate method traceable. 

The artistic iniluoneus nuder which Rossetti first 
,1 cannot be very deliiiitely indicated. Ho never 
lut to Italy, but lie studied Italian pictures carefully 
the National Galhuy and the Dulwich Gallery, and 
jh private collections as those at Stafford Ifouse and 
idgowater I louse. He cared little for engravings or 
productions of piciun's, tliougli in later life he 
■lectod photographs of works which he admired, 
his early visits to I’ariH he expresses certain pre- 
'enccs in art, as for inandrin and Ingres, In 1849, 
wever, when he visited Bruges, he fell for a time 
der the fascination of Momling and Van Eyck, and 
is interesting to note that he considered the former 
be the greater man, on the ground of his intellectual 
periority. 

But it eaniiot bo said that Dutch art left any very 
,rked effect on Eossotti’s work. Ho was really only 
jply affected by Italian painting, and especially in 
) direction of colour by the Venetian School, 
rhe great artistic influence which was brought to 
ir on him in England was through the work of 
rd Madox Brown. Madox Brown was a man of 
y high original genius, whose power was never 
lly reeoguised in England, until after his death. 

I was not a conciliatory person, and he embarked 
ly in a quarrel with the Academy which had 
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disastrous effects upon Ids fame. Ford Madox Frown 
differed from other English artists of tlui period in t,ho 
fact that he had been strongly iuflueueoti by the bh-euch 
School, whereas other artists went to Italy for their 
inspiration. Madox Brown worked at Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp (under Baron Wappers), Paris, and linally 
Borne. He said of himself, however, that his art was 
not Belgian nor Parisian, but Spanish. And ho char¬ 
acteristically wrote, “ In Paris 1 first formed my idea 
of making my pictures real, because no Iriench artist 
at the time did so.” 

English art was at a low ebb in all dej)artments. 
The great school of portrait-painters, Reynolds, 
Bomney, Baeburii, and Lawrence, had expired. The 
“ grand ” style flared up and out with such artists as 
Benjamin West, Fuseli, and Hay don. The great school 
of poetical landscape-painters, fathered by Gainsborough 
and Morland, was represented by such painters as 
Callcott, Patrick Nasmyth, Stanfield, and Frederick 
Lee, all good executants, but vitiated by a certain arti¬ 
ficiality of methods. The meteoric force of Turner, 
with his transcendental treatment of Nature, was a 
thing by itself, and can hardly be said to have influ¬ 
enced the Pre-Baphaelites at allj though there is 
among the Bossetti papers one interesting statement 
of Mr. Holman Hunt’s, made in early days, whore ho 
places Turner first among landscape-painters; and a 
still more interesting statement of Mr. Whistler’s of 
the same date condemning Turner on the ground 
that he does not meet either the simply natural or the 
decorative requirements of landscape art, which to him 
appeared the only alternatives. 

Otherwise the genre school of English painting had 
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allini under ihn frankcHl, hourgm's iirflnonce, as in the 
‘.ase of !i painter of trn(\ ffeniuH such as Tjaiulseer. 
rh(‘,re was an I'nUre absence of loftinoas of motive and 
metical intention. 11 is hardly an exaggeration to say 
,hat in the Royal Ac.adomy, in the early part of the 
•.ontury, the teaching was Italian, the colouring Ger- 
nan, the painting l'’UuniBh, and the inspiration plain 
inmlorned British, generally eoinmonplaco, and indeed 
laiuby-pamby. 

'I’wo painters may bt^ held to have anticipated the 
[h’(^-H.nphaelit('method, I)yc<uind Nohl Patou; but the 
ornu'.v, though an artist of high genius, was a muoh 
le.e.upied man, and oidy jjainhul fitfully, while the 
atter was hudeing in the highest inspiration. Dyce 
vas among 1,ho first to realise the merits of the Pre- 
[iaphaelile painters. Ruskin, in a letter to M. Ohea- 
leau (28th Dec. 1882), says that it was Dyce “who 
Iragged me literally up to the picture of the Car- 
pejttcr'fi whicli I had passed disdainfully, and 

hreod me to look for its merits.” 

Put Madox Prown, posseasing a groat fertility of 
■>oeti(‘al iuvent.ion ami a marvellous intellectual grasp 
)f sidijeet, and deliberately esehevving all melodramatic 
n* theatrical devices (though lie did not always escape 
■hem), was exactly the kind of mind to appeal to 
Rossetti, 

The Pre-Rapha(dite theories have already been de- 
mribed, but it may be added that the stiffness and 
p'oeision of the early works was an attempt not to 
'.ojiy the Italian painters, hut to produce an effect of 
and sincerity; with the result that many of the 
ininitiatod viewed them in the same light as Maro- 
1 Chritt In the Home of Mis JParents is the usual title. 


clinUi, when RuHkin brought, nut. for his inspnntion 
" t.hn viohnit.ly vuringated st'gjut'Ut.H ami angular auat.- 
oinics of Lancniof. and (Jin-novcrn at thn gravo of 
King Arthur and thnrtdty pnuluta*)!, us Kuskin Hays, 
on the “hronwMnindinl arulptor simply tlu' {'ITort. of a 
Knavft of (Jlnb.s and Quern of niannmdH,” It, is re¬ 
markable to notc^ how MilhuH, who was already a mas- 
tor of flowing outline, became stitT ami muimen'd, as 
in the. pie.turi'. of Aoreaso timl liinhclltt, and in tu’der to 
ho uiiHophistie.ated, Hubmiited himself to tlu' inllueneoi 
of early moukiHli drawings and illuniinali«inH. 

It wo\dd not bo just to say that Madox Brown 
originated the Bro-RaphaeliU* Sehool-”it was all in 
the air. There was a .strong feeling tsf revolt aguin.st 
the insincerity of English art; and if lu' hml imt tired the 
train, it would have been tired by some ofht'r hand. 

Rossetti gradually drew away from his earlier style; 
the archaic handling, tin' stiff treatment t»f aeeesHfwies 
by degrees wore left behimh Moreover, In' lu'eame 
aware of Ida limit,ations. Ilis early training had not 
been complete. “ Proport ions,'* In' onee Haiti, '* always 
bother me.” llo said to Mr. Watfs-Ihiidtm that 
Millais’ exet'.utive ])ower wits paralysing to hsik upon. 
Breadth of design was aiu)ther diillrnlfy. 

Tn early days he planned large jdetures with inneh 
movement and many tigurt's, «>f whieh some, like 
Gaamndra, remain as designs. Such, too, is fliat ! miid 
Kate the Qaceu, a small picture foundetl on the scheme 
of a more amhitious one. Some td them were fwentu- 
ally com])]etod on a small scale, Hindi as 77te Sulutatim of 
BeatncBi Dante drawing the Angel, Danie'n Dmim, Mary 
Magdalene at the Door of Biman, and some few others. 
But a variety of influences gradually turned his mind 
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ili'luiiG' (linuition. Partly, porliapa, it was the 
rruin whieh he (U'.st'.ribucl hiiuHt'If as constitu- 
illy Hiiltoriug ; lu'. was indolent, nut hv/y. lie was 
rd ami regular worker; but wlmu ho had hk 
ui of work, h<^ could nut take uj) what he felt 
i diillc.ult. Partly, too, the exigeiudcH of iu(m( 3 y- 
iug (letc'rniiiu'd liim, us his jmrehasers generally 
’('tl tlu3 kind of pictures that were supposed to 
,ore typical of his genius. Whatever tlie causes 
hav(3 been, ho bt'gan to de.voU^ himself to small 
iri'H without any partitnilar dej)th of space or 
u, Huc.h as tlm two jiietures JlanilH and Ophelia, 
of whi<’,h is a ptui and ink drawing, the other 
iler-colour, and entirely different in treatment, 
yia/f/w 3fidreH8, Boryia, J^aolo and Francesca, The 
nless Lady pioturos in whi<}h some dramatic 
,ent is seized upon. Then he began to settle 
i into the production of the single-figure pictures, 
vhioh Mr. Watts-Dunton wrote that '‘apart 
, any question of tochnical shortcomings, one of 
etti’s strongest claims to tho attention of posterity 
that of having invented, in the three-quarter- 
di pictures painted from one face, a t^qje of 
,le beauty which was akin to none other, — which 
entirely now, in short,-— and which, for wealth of 
.jn(3 and mysterious suggestion, unaided by complex 
latic design, was unique in the art of the world.” 
ds gradual shifting of tendency was, of course, 

! complex than can bo precisely indicated, and it 
ditionally complicated by Rossetti’s frequent pro- 
Lon of replicas of early works, or uncompleted 
ps, ■— as, for instance, when he took up in 1872 
skground of quiet woods and grass fields painted 
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at Sevenoaks in 1850, put in two women playing 
on musical instruincnts in the foreground, a castle 
tower with an open gallery on the right, and two 
dancing figures in the centre, and named it The Bower 
Meadow. 

He was, of course, primarily a colourist, and in 
water-colour painting especially he produced olfects 
that have never been equalled. The pure glow of 
colour, fearlessly and prodigally lavished, the daring 
contrasts, are his own. In 18G5 he made the following 
interesting avowal of his colour preferences: — 

“Thinking in what order I love colours, found the 
following: (1) pure light warm green, (2) deep gold 
colour, (3) certain tints of grey, (4) shadowy or steel 
blue, (5) brown, with crimson tinge, (G) scarlet. 
Other colours (comparatively) only lovable according 
to the relations in which they are placed.” He threw 
contemptuously aside all the code of rules about the 
exact proportions of colour to be observed which had 
held good before his day. What he felt on the subject 
of colour appears in an interesting letter written to 
McCracken in 1864: — “I believe colour to be a quite 
indispensable quality in the highest art, and that no 
picture ever belonged to the highest order without it j 
while many, by possessing it — as the works of Titian 
— are raised certainly into the highest class, though 
not to the very highest grade of that class, in spite 
of the limited degree of their other great qualities. 
Perhaps the only exception which I should be inclined 
to admit exists in the works of Hogarth, to which 
I should never dare to assign any but the very 
highest place, though their colour is certainly 
not a. prominent feature in them. I must add, how- 
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r, that Hof^ui’ih\s ('.oloui' in Htildoin otilior tlian 
.isiuK^ l.o ]nysi‘ir, and Uiai fur my own parb, I akould 
LOHt. call him a c.ohmi'iHl, though not aiming at 
)uv. On t.lu'. ul.hm' hand, thm-o uro men who, 
•cly on account of had (iolour, prevent mo from 
roughly enjoying their workH, though full of otlier 
,liti('S. hor iuHtauc.c, Wilkie, or l)(daroche (in 
rly all Iuh works, though tlm .//(hnioijrle is lino 
udour). Kroui Wilkie I wo\dd at any time prefer 
Ihoroughly good engraving — though of courae 
ia in no rtsspet-t evc.u within hail of Hogarth, 
our i.s tlui physiognomy of a picture; and, like the 
p(! of tlm human Tondmad, it c.auuot bo perfectly 
util'ul witliovd. proving goudiuiss and groatneaa. 
ler tpialities are its liCe oxoreised; but thia ia the 
y of its lift', by whieh wo know and love it at first 
It.” 

h'ithur was he afraid, in water-colour, of high 
its, ami let the white paper show in such effects, 
instaueu, as the breaking of sunlight through 
thick leaves of a wood, where many painters 
his tluto wouhl have imlieattul it by auperimposod 
itti. Inl.cusity of colour he would have, and one 
) has often watclunl him at woi’k has told me 
i, in days htsfore moist colour was in use, lie has 
:i Russutti impatiently rub the cake of pigment on 
pic.turc to obtain a retpiisite brilliancy of tone, 
dtiu, in the AH of England, says that Bossetti was 
di arfuc.ied by studying the effects of illuminated 
and tluit the light of his pictures is often such 
on light as como.s through stained glass; but this 
lid only a[)i)ly to certain rich, dim pictures, where 
mems to have aimed at a species of twilight effect, 
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as ill the beautiful water-colour (18G7), a replica of an 
earlier cartoon, of Sir Tristrairi and La Belle Yseidt 
drinking the Love Potion, They stand in a dark deck- 
cabin, their heads outlined against a space of breezy 
sunlit air and bright deck, with a magical light 
walling from the opened vial on the table between 
them. 

He was fond of painting effects of artificial light 
~ Tibullus returning to Delia, with the lamp lit at 
evening, and the picture of Dr, Johnson at the Mitre, 
where the lantern, which is being trinuned by the 
waiter, struggles with a golden sunset without, below 
which lights twinkle in blue house-fronts. 

In his technical methods he formed certain habits 
of a very definite kind, and it must be said that he 
considered himself primarily an oil-painter, and that 
only commissions for water-colours had induced him 
to adopt that medium. He wrote to this effect to the 
Athenmam in 1866, when a statement had been pub¬ 
lished that he had abandoned oil-painting. He had 
a very carefully mixed palette for oil-painting, which 
took nearly an hour to set out before beginning work, 
and had to be entirely cleaned every evening. All 
the later half-lengths were done in the same way: 
after the design was completed, it was drawn in 
thick red chalk on the canvas, and then the whole 
was covered with thick white paint mixed with copal 
varnish, so that the outline glimmered dimly through. 
The flesh was laid in a monochrome of ultramarine, 
which produced a peculiar grey shadow. Then, when 
the stiff white paint had dried, he carefully painted in 
from the life. 

It has been often said that he had but one type of 
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lunuli ihin in a paionf, vrmv. Ho paiiitod from 
Hmiw fuuriooti nunlola io all His face was 

iho fu’Hi iyiH\ ho followod, and thon the faoo of Mrs. 
Morrin luul scn^oral othorn, an Mrs. 8t‘hoU, Miss Ford, 
Mias Milhu^ and Mi.HH Spartali, afiorwardH Mrs. Still¬ 
man. Bui iho maunoristuH whicdi grow ujKm him wore 
ilumoof iho full H|m and ilio long xwvk. T have soon 
ihroo lioads in ohullc drawn from ilu^ samo model at 
dilToroni daion, ami it is curious io see how the 
oxaggoraiion grown. Tlio first is normal, and ex- 
quisitelj beautiful; in iho Hoemul ilm lips begin to 
protrude and iho nook io lougihon; in the last the lips 
have horome almost like a butiortly with curved wings 
sfiiilod on the face, ami the uc'ck is sinuous, as the neck 
of a swam But oritiedsm was impossible; he would 
have resented it and not have profited by it. 

As he grew older he lost io a certain extent the 
art of hand and eye; hut the imagination and the 
mystleal passion of expression, if anything, increased. 

Eossetii^spieiureH fall into several distinct classes: — 
The inedinwal religiinw pictun’^s, sutdi as The. Girlhood 
qf Mary Viryftq the Em* Anrilhi, and the centre of the 
David Triptych. Tlie puredy mediioval pictures, rich 
in colour, Hueh as Kirg ArtlmAn Tomb, Sir Galahad^ The 
Blue Thf (IhmhmxH (Jam!, Before the Battle. Tlie 

whole Dante sariew. The small picdaires representing 
mtm dramatic emotion, mxah as The Laboratory} How 
they met 71iemmit)eB^ Paolo and Francemn} TheMercileBB 
iMdij} The Madnme 0 / Ophelia, the two pictures called 
Luermia Borgia^ Btmifazio'B MintresB, the tw'o pictures 
of FimiM and Ophelia. Then there are the genre 
pictures, like IJn Johmon, Found} Waskmg Hands, and 
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TJie Gate of Memory. Then the symbolical pictures 
of single female figures, to which class most of the 
later great pictures belong; and these again fall into 
two classes — those in which some tranquil and happy 
emotion is displayed, as in TJie Beloved, Joli Coeur, The 
Loving Oitp, The Day-Dream, Fiammetta, Bocca Baciata, 
and Belcolore, and those in which the emotion is of a 
mystical type, such as Beata Beatrix, Pandora, Proser¬ 
pine, Lilith, Veronica Veronese, Regina Cordium, Aurea 
Catena, Astarte Syriaca, and La Pia. Besides these 
there are pictures which cannot be exactly classified, 
such as the strange design of The Sphinx, which has 
a distinct reminiscence of Ingres, the great design for 
Cassandra, and others. There are also many portraits 
like those of his mother and sister and himself, 
Browning, Mr. Swinburne, and the Miss Siddal series. 
There are cartoons and woodcuts. 

A. few words may be said of these in detail. The 
early mediaeval pictures have a great charm of their 
own, but are perhaps too distinctly of the nature 
of a reversion to a certain period of art. The stiff, 
decorative gestures, the naive grouping, the wealth 
of medigeval accessory — all seeming to yearn after a 
simpler and graver manner of life and thought. As 
James Smetham, a strange, melancholy being, said, 
writing of the Wedding of St. George, ^^one of the 
grandest things, like a golden dim dream. Love 
^credulous all gold,’^ gold armour, a sense of secret 
enclosure in ^ palace-chambers far apart ^; but quaint 
chambers in quaint palaces, where angels creep in 
through sliding-panel doors, and stand behind rows of 

1 Quoted from Milton’s translation of Horace, Odes, i. 6. 
Smetham slightly misapprehended the meaning of the line. 
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on g'{>hloji bells^ witli wings crimson 

lunl grconP' 

Ono fcok that UoHHt^iU wan slowly, as it wore, find¬ 
ing his way through this exotic kind of art to the 
true oxprcHslon of his personality. Perhaps it was 
partly that beftu'e h%^ luul fully learned his limitations, 
euuHciouH of the great dilllculiy which the render¬ 
ing id' ciJiuniou tliiugH whui in tlu^ ordinary light of 
day pn*HenitHl iu mu', impatiimi id' technical training 
and entgi'r fc»r expr<‘.HHion, he took nd’uge in these 
earlier and more Kimph^ eOeets of colour and design. 
He luul ni4 llu^ facdlity of Millais or the patience of 
Mr. Hidnum I hint Tlie Emi Andlla Domini is an 
atitunpt to present the stume more naturally. But 
in FoiohI he realiHcd his limitations, and great as the 
picture is both in conct^ption and partially in execution, 
the eoiiiemplattal altmiitions proved impossible; and 
lie wistdy forbore to sacldle hiB genius with conditions 
with which he could not deal Perhaps the most 
elaborate of all iht'HC pictures, Fra Pace, may be 
ilcsi’ril«Hl more in iltdaiL 

Thm picture, a waicr-tadour, was completed in 1866, 
and wan at first in the pusHimsion of William Morris. 
It m worth the idoHcnt study, m it stands rather apart 
from all Eonscttik work, ami is a salient instance of 
how Ills work might have developed if he had not 
Ihhui tlrawn by circuumtamaw into the adoption of a 
settled manner. 

It represents a monk ktunding at a desk and making 
an ilhimiimiiom I'he room in which he is at work is 
a kind of bedroom studio. Above the bed hangs a bell, 
the rope of wliich goes down through a large opening 
in the flimr, by whitdi the room seems to be entered, 
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and wliicli giyes a glimpse of a tiled passage below and 
a bit of landscape. The picture is full of abundance 
of quaint detail, somewhat archaic in character. On 
the side of the monk’s desk hangs a little row of bottles 
of pigment; on the window-ledge is a dead mouse, 
which he is drawing; close to his hand lies a slice 
of pomegranate, also probably serving as a model. On 
the tail of the monk’s frock lies a cat asleep, and a 
cheerful little acolyte, with a mirthful smile, in a 
religious dress with embroidered collar and cnffs, is 
tickling it with a straw. But the charm of the picture 
is the face of the monk, thin and amiable, with sparse 
hair, the lips drawn up in the nicety of the work, 
the quiet eyelid falling over the eye, as he looks down¬ 
ward at his slender brush, held in a strong white 
hand. There is a tired half-smile on his face, but his 
complete absorption, together with the ordered look 
of the quiet room, with its signs of peaceful habitar 
tion, strike the note of cloistered calm and tranquil 
happiness. 

Rossetti never entirely deserted the Dante series; 
these pictures have a character of their own. They are 
formal in treatment, but not strictly mediaeval; there 
is an attempt to combine a certain freedom of move¬ 
ment with a depth of grouping and dramatic emotion 
with which he could not wholly cope. The effect that 
they leave upon the mind is that the pictures are 
not duly subordinated to some central interest; each 
figure, each portion of the picture seems in turn as 
you regard it to be the centre of the composition. 
They culminated in the Banters Dream of 1870, which 
is considered by some to be his greatest picture, but 
which, massive, profound, and learned, in a sense, 
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afl it. in, fails nonichow io bring one very close to the 
ininn'mo.st. porsonaliiy of the man. 

Tlion come a luunbe.r of pictures, mostly small 
wattu’-cchours, in which, ilmugh the handling is of a 
formal <hiara(‘.icr, tlm siitrncBvS of the more purely 
incdijcval (h^nigiiH is lost, as he gradually acquired a 
more Hc.(nirt^ niasUu'y of his art. In such pictures there 
are gctHU*ally but a ftnv figures, and some moment of 
dramatic miiot.icm is siuzed upon. Such is the Meroi- 
lenn Lmhj^ whm-e a man sits in a little arbour looking 
out on woods, Ustmiing to the singing of a light- 
mi ndcnl fairy-like maideig utterly lost in the elfm 
charm of the soulless, childish grace, while his true 
love, with her face full of trouble, holds his listless 
hand, with hairtnl of her rival and grief at her own 
loss written legibly in ilm fac^a Such again is the 
Bortjia of IHUL She sits languidly touching a lute, 
in an embroidered gown. The evil Pope Alexander VI. 
leans with a heavy, sensual look over her shoulder; 
he,r brother Otmiv staiuls on the left, beating time upon 
the table and blowing the rose-leaves from her hair. 
In the fon^gronnd, to the music, dance two children, a 
boy and a girl The girls face is full of a self-conscious 
charm, but looks as if corruption was entering into her 
spirit. The boy beliind her moves gracefully, with 
cwoBHcd arms, watching the movements of the child, 
with an innocent face. The pathos of the scene is the 
thought of what tlmse pretty children are doing in such 
a place; ami to what a bitter end the pursuit of 
Hceming swiu^t pleasure may come, typified by the dark 
and marred faces behind. 

An itderesiing pair of pictures of this kind to 
ccnupare are the two Hamlets of 1858 and 1860. In 
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tlie first, a pen and ink drawing, there is energy and 
passion in Hamlet’s face, as he cries out his contempt 
for himself with his arms flung wide; but Ophelia, 
tendering his letters to him with a stiff gesture, her 
head turned away, is obviously not studied from nature. 
The accessories are all of the most elaborate kind; the 
scene is laid in an odd nook of carved wooden seats. 
The carving is curiously designed—a tree of know¬ 
ledge, encircled with a crowned serpent, and IJzzah 
falling lifeless from contact with the Ark — indicating 
doubtless, as by a parable, the perils of too close a 
contact with the guarded secrets of God; behind is a 
strange serpentine staircase with double curves leading 
to a parapet. There is a want of balance about the 
conception, and the dramatic situation is blurred by 
the insistence on bizarre detail; but in the later 
picture, a water-colour, the detail is gone, and we are 
brought close to the passion of the scene. The two 
stand in a gallery; he has caught her hand in both of 
his, and presses it to his lips, his face full of dark 
brooding ; she cannot bear to look him in the face, and 
a dim and hopeless sorrow, too desperate for tears, is 
written on her brow.^ 

Then there are a few distinctly genre pictures, such 
as Dr. Johnson at the Mitre, and Found, which is one 
of Eossetti’s greatest pictures. It was designed about 
1851, and he was working at it in 1854. But it was 
never completed, though commissioned by three or four 
successive purchasers. It represents a drover in the 
early morning driving into London a cart which con¬ 
tains a calf confined by a net. Hear a bridge he finds 

^This picture was not originally intended to represent 
Hamlet and Ophelia, but merely the parting of two lovers. 
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rroucliing on tlio pavanie.nt his early love, in the last 
stages of a life of (l(‘.gradaiion ; ho trios to lift her up, 
but nho onmohoH away from him in abastimont. The 
pioiuro is full of Ihio symbolism, but the perspective of 
ihc» bridge, and the v<uy sionoB of the street, which might 
have Ikhui diMilt with in Rossid.ii’B earlier years, were 
imposHibiliti(^B forhini wlumho had lost the power, which 
ho mwer posvSt^HHod in any groat degree,of painting in the 
open air. And the diilicuilties were increased by the fact 
that be thought tlu^ figures, as originally drawn, too 
abort, ami det(u*mimHl at a later date to lengthen them. 

Th(*re. is hdt tliat siraugt^ series of beautiful half- 
length fmnale ligure.s, wlueli to most people are all 
that, is im^ani in art by the name of Rossetti. These 
are of two viuy diHtin(‘d types: the earlier represent 
a sweet, untroubled, natural Ixmuty, a beauty that is 
indt'od a rare flower of life, and to the development of 
wliie-h would seem to have gone a freedom from care, 
monilis and yews of seemly and guarded life, un- 
ruflled by anxi<d'.y and unshadowed by passion, desir¬ 
ing nothing out of measure. Such are the beautiful 
Bovea Jiackitiif The Loving Oup, Joli Cmir^ and 
others. The proudest and sweetest of all is Fkimmetta, 
who stt'ps out with a radiant motion from the fresh 
apple-blossoms, the very spirit of lustrous youth, saved 
only from insolence by utter charm. These gracious 
creaUires look out at the gazer with a tranquil and 
uneonseious air of maiden thought, knowing nothing 
of tlu^ deeper shadows of life, of pain, and doom; there 
is no mystery about their days; they are like Nausicaa 
and Bhirley, surrounded by the silent worship of gentle 
persona; they have ^^but fed on the roses and lain in 
the lilies of lifed^ 
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But of the rest it is hard to speak^ because the 
emotions they arouse are so intangible, so remote, that 
they pass beyond the reach of words. With some of 
them, indeed, one feels as if their mind was set on 
evil, as though they were determined to feed the 
flame of their desire with all delicate things in earth 
and heaven. Such is the Venus Verticordia^ the per¬ 
fection of the beauty that is merely of the body, 
with the unashamed glance beneath the drooping lids; 
such is Lilith, with her cold, strong face, shadowed 
by her hair, the room all flooded with roses and light. 
Such is La Bella Mano, for all the wistful innocence of 
her winged ministers. Such in a darker mood are the 
crayons, The Lady with the Fan, and the Aurea Catena, 
where the beauty cannot struggle out of the shade 
of sombre thought. Darker and deeper still is the 
Astarte Syriaca, robed in the green of a shoaling sea, 
with silver girdle, looking out of a blood-red sky, 
where the struggling moon is veiled. Here, indeed, 
the two attendants, with their torches and upward 
glance, seem to testify to some dark, unholy power the 
cruelty that is akin to lust. The strange sights that 
she has seen in grove and shrine seem to have fed her 
beauty with a lurid and terrible royalty, where she 
reigns in a dark serenity which nothing can appal. 

Then there is the SeorSpell, with the barbarous 
harp, the very spirit of ^^'ature’s careless music, the 
piping of shrill winds, the moan of inarticulate waves. 
With this is associated the graceful Veronica Veronese, 
the nymph of earthly music, who, with the languid air 
of one who pursues an impossible dream, seems to 
desire to translate the shrill bird^s song into the 
language of the tense string. 
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Bui tlH»ru an* thn*u piftur(‘H of this that leave 
the (lee|H*Hl impruHniiai in the luiiuL Oue is the 
i*ni,Herpiiii\ihi^ pi<^tun*. that wuh wrought through such 
a Ht*rit*H of ealainiiieH. B<*ep!y uuuiu(u‘im‘(l though 
it w, thi^ fa(‘.e haH In it ilu* proud lu^ariugof irreparable 
doom, ilie iuupire aorrow tliat han hcH'ome a part of 
life; that eaum^t tomdi the radiamm of diviue beauty, 
but haa li*ft its mark in the ey<*H that Htumi to be as 
dark woUh into whie.h all tin* [uiiu of tlu5 world has 
Bireauuul. 

Aiiothi^r is Patnloraj with luu* nudad casket from 
wliitdi the n*tl nmokt^ Htrt*auiH. Bhe Heems to be rather 
the spirit of terrcu' imuuaudti; h1u». is a beautiful witcdi 
who has Been all that the world hoUls of fear, and 
has yet <Uviu(‘tl what in august and awe-inspiring in 
terror, e.asiing frtnn luu' all the moaner attributes, all 
shrinking eowartlicui ami craven tlisniay. 

But perhaps tlu^ uohh’st of all tln^se lieada is the 
Beata BmtriXf of whicdi lioasidii hhnscdf said that ixo 
picture ever cost liim ho nuudi pain in painting, but 
at the siiine iiim^ he had ntw(‘r b(H*n more comscious of 
mastery in artd The face is his wife’s; and it was 
the first time after lun* death that lu' allowed himself 
to recall it. It is the symbol of the death of the 
body, as he said, ^‘intended at all to represent 

death, but to render it under the semblance of a 
trance in which » . , she is suddenly rapt from earth 
to heaven.” It is one of the pictures of Eossetti’s 
where the subordination is perfect. The dial, the 
listening flgure« behind, the criiuBon dove, divert no 

^ Thert are no known studies for the Beata Beatrix, The 
iupposed itudles are later. He probably used some studies 
made for UeXurn 0 / 7Wullu§, 
o 
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pleased atteutiau from the upluriieil fiie«% with thi^ 
softj guhlen light playing t>vrr the wawn featun'^ 
from whieh life st‘t‘mH witltdrawii. Hut there is 
ao threatening <d’ mortality It* mar the vision, aiul 
the face is the fiua^ of ime whose hrart*H desire, is 
fulfilled heyoiul t!ie reach of hope, 

A few words nmy he said ahout his wm^k in illus¬ 
trating hooks. Some tii»/.en such illuHtnitious exist in 
all. One is an illuHtraiion hm W. Alliitgliaitds /^oy 
and Ni(jht IHoa. Fivt^ apiwair in the illusiraied 

Tennyson pubUslnsi by Menton in HHr»7, ami hmr 
appear in two books by his ninter CliriHliim, (/o6/m 
Market and 7%e Prinee^H /Vo(/rrM, pulilislnal in IKHL* 
and 1866. 

The Tennyson illustratioiiH are the inosi interesting, 
especially that for the Lmlif af ^hahit, where Laiieidoti 
pale and sad, bends down from a stairwmy deseemling 
on the xiver to the barge, whert< the iiiiiitleii lies uwler 
a wooden hoodixig bearing lighted eiiiidh^s; hut the 
design is crowded, and it is limkiiig in eoniriisi and 
airy quality. Much the nnwt eareftiily finisfied t»iie m 
that to the Palace af Art^ an extriwinliiiiirily iiitrieatu 
design full of little inciileniH that Imvti no exisleiiee in 
the poem. Bt OcHuly kneels at an organ with Itiimts 
laid on the keys, with the ht»atl thrown Imek in the 
embrace of a stratige, wiki figure more pilgrim iliiiti 
angel. Tlie scene is laid in a beleagiieriHl t’iiy ginirdint 
and mounted with cannon, and ii sea in the liitek- 
ground crowded with great Mhifm. In iticf foregroiiiid 
is a soldier eating an apple as he guards a duitgiaiii on 
the platform of which hxeels tht§ saint. 

Of this picture Bossetti hiiiiioroiwly wrote that 
he was going to try a subject « wlmrs on© can allt- 
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gorino. on ono^B own hook on the subject of the poem, 
without killing for oneself and every one a distinct 
i(lt‘a of the poet’s.” 

hi the illustrations to his sister’s poems there is 
much charm, parlicularlj in the picture Buy from us 
with a (joiden, curl^ where the girl clips a lock of her 
hair to pay for tlu\ fruits brought by the odd creatures 
of the wood. 'Tluwc is a great (U‘.al of luuuour in the sly, 
wlnu'dling looks of the grotesque animals, especially in 
the solemn frog wliich tries to press in at the back, 
and the wombat in the foreground in a species of 
slcejiy e(‘sta,Hy. 

rerhaps the most beautiful of all is the frontis- 
pieci*, (d.chtul, but fastidiously rejected, for The Early 
ft.ftlian Poets (tHGl). This picture, representing a 
kneeling lover, whose lady bends to kiss him, gives, 
with simple lines, the effect of the purest emo- 
tion entirely removed from any sensuous associa¬ 
tion, 

Kossetti was one of those natures which are entirely 
dominated and penetrated by the beauty of the world, 
and his whole life was devoted to the expression of 
this haunt.ing and almost torturing consciousness. 
T do not think that there is any evidence that he 
looked upon himsedf as an interpreter or prophet of 
beauty to others; and one of the many mysteries of 
his Htrange life is the fact that ho possessed such a 
cmritnm power over the lives and minds of others, 
without apparently having any desire to exert this in¬ 
fluence. It seems never to have been consciously ex¬ 
erted even over those within his immediate circle; as 
for those witiiout, I do not imagine that he regarded 
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them at all. He lived in the spirit of Horatian 
thought — 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 

Favete linguis! carmina non prius 
Audita, Musarum sacerdos 
Virginihus puerisque canto.” 

The virgines puerique of Rossetti’s audience were 
all those who could look past the sordid pursuits of 
the world and keep their eye steadily fixed on beauty 
in her inmost shrine. 

But it was for Rossetti one special form of beauty 
that thus stung and overpowered his spirit. Just as 
in the case of Morris it was the love of the kindly and 
gracious earth, as to Browning it was the complicity 
and grandeur of human motive, as to Mr. Holman 
Hunt it has been a stern sense of the Divine, to Ros¬ 
setti it was the beauty of the human face, as the sub- 
limest form of loveliness that the dreaming spirit of 
nature could conceive. Earth and the things of earth 
touched him only as sweet accessories to this central 
beauty, the purest, fairest, and divinest thing that the 
earth can hold. 

But this beauty is not, as Rossetti understood it, an 
end in itself; it is not the sense of desirous possession 
that is stirred by it, but rather it is a deep-seated thirst 
for the mystery, whatever it may be, that hides beneath 
and beyond it. It is the beauty that brings with it awe 
and reverence and honour, and a sense of kinship with 
immortal and everlasting things, not dwelling on the 
figure but the face. 

I imagine that there is something of the same feel¬ 
ing in the minds of the most exalted moralists. What 
draws them to virtue is not a philosophical, reasoned 
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sense of tlie merits of virtue and its usefulness in 
compacting the framework of life into stability and 
serviceableness. It is rather the haunting passion of 
the heauty of virtue of which Wordsworth speaks in 
the Ode to Duty ; — 

“!Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 

A noble deed, a splendid piece of self-sacrifice, a 
triumph of justice over tyranny — these have the same 
constraining attractiveness for the highest souls that 
beauty has for the artist; they are all messages from 
some distant fortress of God, from some abstract city 
built on foundations of amethyst and with gates of 
pearl. Such a passion for virtue cannot be learned, 
hardly instilled; though those in whom it exists in 
a dim and imperfect form may by faithful effort 
learn to imitate what at first they only half-heartedly 
admire. 

Thus we should welcome gladly among us the advent 
and passage of all clear-sighted souls, who live not as 
others live for the moment, but under the dominion 
of some high and eternal idea. We may think that 
bhe passion for what is beautiful in conduct is the 
highest range of which the human spirit is capable, 
md we may regret the devotion to an art which does 
aot end in the ennobling of human character. But 
who could say that those who live laboriously faithful 
:o the pure vision of beauty in art do not tend to 
:he uplifting of the human spirit higher? It may 
lot be, as Myers wrote, so manifestly akin to 
virtue but anything deserves praise which is a 
protest against materialism, against gross and animal 
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views of life, against the seductions of comfort, against 
all limited satisfaction. I would claim for Eossetti^s 
art that it is essentially of this kind. It does not 
aim at satisfying, and surely it is an incredible view 
which would see in it a merely sensual outlook. 
Sensuous it may be, nay, is bound to be, because it 
is the very strangeness and mystery of love that the 
passion which is most remote in its significance, most 
enthralling in its suddenness, which brings a touch 
of divineness into the most brutish life, should be so 
inextricably interwoven with the fiercest assaults of 
the animal nature. 

But it is to no mere love-dalliance, no temporary 
thrill of pleasure, no gross vehemence of passion which 
drinks and passes on ungrateful and heedless, to which 
these strange and dreamful visions of Eossetti call us. 
They draw us rather to that strange sense of haunt¬ 
ing desire which is, as it were, so incommunicable in 
essence that it can only be expressed in types and 
hints and far-off dreams. Those who know the in¬ 
expressible thrill which invades the mind at the 
sight of some dewy wood-end seen from an opened 
casement in the silent freshness of dawn, or the 
thickening tide of twilight, when the wood stands 
black against the green depth of sky; or the sight 
of the secret glade, muffied in leaves, and carpeted, 
as by some sweet conspiracy, with the drooping 
sweetness of spring hyacinths; or who have watched 
the twilight flying and flaring to the west over miles 
of quiet country, when the mind asks itself what is 
the strange and blissful secret that it seems upon the 
verge of guessing — it is to these that the faces that 
look so sorrowfully, so seriously, out of the pictures of 
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E/ 0 SS 6 ttij sp68,k. It is not ©von tlis fra.iilx ciiildisii 
appetite of seeing tke thing beautifully portrayed whicli 
"WB can win from these pictures j tiie least critical can 
see the lack of mastery, the mannerism, the waot of 
draughtsmanship, under the magnificence of colour 
that they display. ^Rossetti was too intent upon 
setting forth his visions to master the technical secrets 
of painting. 

It may he said that all this kind of art is es¬ 
sentially outside experience and therefore unwhole¬ 
some. Such is the argument of the conventional man, 
the Philistine, the Eoman, and to that it can only te 
replied that those on whom such pictures of Rossetti's 
exercise no attractive and dreamful quality will do 
best to leave them alone. They will not reveal their 
charm to the inquisitive. I^either, again, should we 
sympathise with the spirit that found its ultinmte 
satisfaction in such art as this. The region of the 
dreamer is a dangerous one in which to linger; in 
the old stories it would befall the man who loved 
to wander alone on trackless hills to see suddenly 
some strange vision which unfitted him to return 
to the common life of man, while at the same time 
he could find no words to tell what it was that 
had visited his sight. It sent him forth to wander 
unsatisfied and haggard in lonely places; and this 
loneliness, this remoteness, is the danger of all who 
yield themselves too recklessly to the pureuit and 
contemplation of the mystery whicli lends little inner 
happiness to the spirit. But, on the other hwid, to 
he blind to this kind of beauty is to blind to an 
undoubted and potent vision; it is to l:« materi^istic, 
to be limited, to be heedless of the iii^e sa^rets that 
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lie all about us on every hand. To heed them, to 
follow them warily, to love them is not to be unmanly, 
or slothful, or vague, so long as these emotions do not 
absorb, but quicken and elevate the soul. 

There are two totally distinct views of Art: one 
that would regard it, in whatever form it comes, as 
an agreeable accessory to life and no mojce — after 
the banquet the minstrel ; that is the view of the 
uninitiated, the Philistine, the man in the street, and 
all those that are without. 

But again there is the inner view of those to whom 
Art is a strange and enchanted country of dreaming 
woodland, league upon league, with here and there 
the tower of some haunted abode looking over into 
the silent glades; here wanders a spirit, finger on 
lip but with a questioning smile. The story of the 
place to those who have ever set foot within it seems 
a foolish tale, like the murmur of the wind or the 
ripple of the stream, vague and meaningless. 

But it is not to be entered heedlessly. It is like 
the Woods of Westermain — 

Enter these enchanted woods, 

Ye who dare. . . . 

These, the woods of Westermain, 

Are as others to behold, 

Rich of wreathing sun and rain ; 

Foliage lustreful around 

Shadowed leagues of slumbering sound.” 

But the head must be cool and the heart clean to 
walk there without danger; here have perished many 
strong and beautiful souls; and it were better not to 
set foot at all within the sunlit glades than to tread 
carelessly. For though you may return, yet to have 
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tastfd of tho joys and iorrora of tho place will unfit 
yoti f«>r the «iinplcr life of man; but thoBe who can 
walk warily caii gn and coutc^ and bring back fruits 
like the grapes of Eslieol and star-flowers of 
to refreah the wayfarers of the world who ; 
enter. 
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CHARACTER 

In attempting to draw Eossetti’s character it is 
necessary to remember that we are not dealing with 
an English type at all. It is hard to sketch him 
in English tones, not only because his temperament 
was so intricate and many-sided, but from its intensity 
and force. As Euskin wrote in PrcBterita, ^^Eossetti 
was really not an Englishman, but a great Italian 
tormented in the Inferno of London.^^ Deepest down 
lay a mystical passion for the beauty which culminates 
in the human form, which, like everything else in the 
man, was not a sentiment but a strong constraining 
influence. He was strongly susceptible to feminine 
charm, and had a correspondingly strong influence 
over women; but to confuse this with mere sensuous 
impulse would be a grave mistake. To him the forms 
of human loveliness were in themselves dear and 
adorable, but they were only, so to speak, the first steps 
in a shining stairway that led among the stars; they 
were but the alphabet of a passion whose finished 
scrolls were written by the very finger of God. It is 
diflicult for English minds adequately to conceive the 
remote and dimly apprehended possibilities which for 
Eossetti lay behind material forms of beauty, and to 
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i.hc ( 1(^1 )ili of ilio secret of wliich hints were 
writ.t.cn iu the pre<‘/iHe forms of hands and lips and 

But siih‘. by sith^. with this myatiiuil hunger of the 
Bouh ihert', existe.d in Rossi^tti what is not generally 
fotmd iu (HHuhiiuitioii with it. lie had an intellectual 
natun‘ of (extraordinary vividm^ss, a hard mental force 
which gaiuiHl iu slrmigBi from the extremely dehriite 
limitations of liis miiui. He took no interest in 
politics, history, m(‘ta}>hysi(‘.H, or scituu^e, and the whole 
HtiHUigthof auacuteandpiuudraiing intolkct was given 
to art and poetry. Ha was eontemptuously impatient 
of talk on Kmdi H'id)j(‘e.ts as I have indicated, which 
werc^ to him utttu’ly hamni and arid. Yet those who 
knt^.w him best always ludd that the man was infinitely 
grt*at(‘r tlmn his work, which carelessly and inevitably 
radiatml from him, hurled out from an inner restless¬ 
ness. 1dm medium in which he worked, whether words 
or eolours, was a hindrance rather than a help to him. 

Although his g(miuB was creative^ rather than imita- 
tiv(% lie had a grt^ai power of relentless observation — 
no foibles or (duu‘a(‘.tt‘riHtic in his friends escaped Mm. 
He luul tlu^ same penetrative insight in dealing with 
books. His library was small, but he valued quality 
in a hook abovc^ everything. His interest in china, 
furniture, ohJet.$ trartv^m just the same — intensely 
(U’iiitnil, pungmit, sharp-sighted. The same quality 
c.ame out in the linaneial ability which he possessed. 
He had an eye, says Mr. Muckail, for anything with 
money in it. Though profuse, generous, and extrava¬ 
gant with mont^y, he valued it as a power, as meaning 
freedom. His income was very considerable, and he 
displayed the least attractive side of his nature in his 
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acniie I imi tluH duwn liirgidj Ui tha 

rt*Btridi<ni8 iu tlu^ iiiiiHrr tif ititniry uiitUu’ wliudi ho. 
gnn¥ niuturity. A huiiiitiiiK: notrit* t»f |Hn*rrty iu 
cmrly ji*arf4 in it|ii tu uiiiko n goiioi'HitH iialiiro tiK* !iootl» 
ful of gain and Ui givo aii oxaggi’rutrd idoa of ihu 
ueeoHHiiy of iiioiioj m im iun’o^Hory lifo. 

li b iuipoH«iblo ti) ituHiHl loo .Htrongly iui a oortaiu 
alomoul iu EoH8tdli‘-H rlianiotor whioli niii only Im 
doserilHMi m a iiatunil IdtigliuofiM. Ho luwl au ab¬ 
solutely douiiiuiut imt a foiru of 

will, but a perHonal dtuiiiiuiuoix wan uiaster of 

the moiuoui, of the mauit*, of the roiujutiiy ; ovory oiio 
who oneouutenal liiiiu a»d ho WiW Biirrtiumled by a 
luimla^r of highly origiiiii! kiwetl in this 

iuttueiife* Hu wiw the iiiidi8|iiit..eil guvoringii of auy 
group iu which ho foiiitd liiiiiiiidf. Hih brotlicr wriiiw: 
** Ha was a gaiiial drspot, gmitbiiatiin^dly ht*iirty and 
uuasauuiiiig in aiid only t4niadiiu« upon thii 

quentitm at issued^ For iho sake of his alToctioii and 
geuarosity his friiuidn forgiivi* him ii grcai deal of iu- 
eonsideratiumsH in didaik, which was vary chariiclcrisib 
of his early Ufa, Thus Mmlo^ lliowidu joiiriml hir the 
tmd of IBA4 gives lui iiirbivi! picture of itoHSoiltp who 
was supposed to ki paiuitiig Abiiiul. In lltc cotirita of 
November Hossetti was cpiartoriHl iit Ftiiclilcy, where 
Browu was then living iu ciuiHidcrablo poverty with 
his wife, who warn exjaHliiig ht»r coiitiiieiiieiit, Ilrowit 
says paihetimdly that liwsHetti slrepii iu tliidr parlour, 
a bed being made up on the floor, iind will not get up 
till tdevtni oVkmk; that he makei very alow |irtigre«i 
with the calf, painting hair by tiiiir, all tint time tie 
wearing my grmt-coat, which I want, and a pair of my 
breeches*^; requiring unlimited iuppliii of food and 
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tur|H‘niin^ and quitn impervious to hints that his 
premmeo was inconvenient, “ i UM him delicately he 
must go, or go Inane at night hy the ’bus. This he 
said wan too expemsive. I told him ho might ride to 
Ids wtmk in tln^ morning, and walk homo at night. 
This he Huid he should never think of.” 

These ext-niets bring oni very strongly both the 
ineonsithu-ate self will cjf Rossetti, and his apparent 
indifTerenee to iluM’onvenieneeof otInwH. It can hardly 
have heeti want of pt'reepthm, but I stipposo was rather 
an intense ami selfuihstu-hed pnootampation in his own 
work and ilumghts. Still more remarkable is the 
fact that Madox Ih'own seems not to have resented it, 
hardly to liave c|m\Htioned RohsoUTh right to behave 
as he did. He prays for (Idiveranee, as from the will 
of some perempt,ory monarcli, rather than asserts his 
eqtudity and wanal riglits. 

This magnetism dominated Morris absolutely for a 
time, it determined tln^ art of Burne-Jonos, it upset 
Euskin, it prtdoundly afTeetod Mr. Swinburno^s poetry. 
His infliietu*e was not (amse.iously exerted; it is a 
mistake to think of Rosst'tti as a proselytiser. He laid 
no snares f<»r otraw natures; hut in his presence his 
rcnu'epiions and aims naturally presented themselves to 
oilu'rs as the conceptions and aims most worth striving 
for. He was intensely affectionate, a loyal friend, an 
irregisiible comrade. He took no account of anything 
Imi the cliarm and enthusiasm of the character he was 
brought Inh) contimt with, so that for him social dis- 
tine.tioiw did lud exist. He never conceived himself 
bemnd to sympathise with another point of view— 
indeed the possibility of doing so did not enter his 
mind; when he said a thing, U was to he. I was one 
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of those/’ he once wrote, “ whose little is their own.” 
This directness of energy, combined with the fact that 
he was also strangely and wonderfully attractive in 
himself, had an irresistible power over other minds, 
above all, over minds in search of an ideal. 

The cause, I think, of so many broken friendships in 
his life was not, as has been suggested, Kossetti’s own 
capriciousness, nor the morbidity of his later years, 
nor even the sad circumstances of his life. It was 
rather that his friends were often men of strong in¬ 
dividuality, such as Morris, Kuskin, and others, and 
that they felt themselves overpowered and dominated 
by Rossetti in a way which made easy intercourse 
difficult and uncomfortable. As Madox Brown, writ¬ 
ing after Rossetti’s death, said, find now what 
I was scarcely conscious of before, that I used to 
paint always with a vague idea of his approbation 
in the distance.” There were not, as a rule, any sharp 
and definite ruptures of friendship; it was rather 
that his associates felt themselves in the presence of 
a man whose strength of will overpowered and over¬ 
whelmed their own marked characteristics, and ex¬ 
pected a natural submission which they were not 
prepared to concede, which might be borne for a time 
while they were under the spell, but which was bound 
to cease in the natural course of development. His 
friends were as a rule originally attracted to Rossetti 
by his. powerful charm; but close and intimate 
alliances between men of very salient and marked 
characteristics seldom stand the strain of prolonged 
association. Those friends who remained faithful to 
Rossetti were mostly men of gentler mould, who did 
not run counter to his preferences and prejudices, and 
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wh(j riMiuiiiH'd und(*r tlu'. fuHcJnation of his generous 
and <*ntlm.Hia.Htii‘ piTHonalitj^ without wishing to assert 
t.luniiHtdveH. 

Tlnu'e is Kouiotliing vtn‘y riunarkahle in the spectaele 
presente^l hj the eiosing years. Rossetti appears 
surnnintietl hy what was almost a little court of 
foilowerm who !ai<i out their time to suit him, came to 
him at tineas wlien he ilesirtMl to liave com})any, and 
eheerfnlly Harriti<a*ci their own eonvenione.e to serve 
luH utaniH. He appears hardly to have appreciated 
this t(» ilu‘ full, though them* tlevoted friends seem to 
have he<m amply repaid hy tlie royal and generous 
retujgniiion td their Si*rvie(*H whicdi he from time to 
time lanuiered thmu. Htuuething of a tragic pity for 
the chnuii utuler which ilndr hero lay, perhaps im¬ 
parted a deeper c|uality to this dovoLiom Many a 
man in UimHetii's pemition, morbi<h self-indulgent, 
wilftilly ptirsuing his own way reckless of conse- 
rfuenef^H, w<nd<I have been Bternly abandoned to his 
own devices; but the glimpses that one gets of the 
later years in the pages of Mr. William Rossetti’s 
hook liavt^ something that, is singularly impressive and 
totiebing. Idle objhad of tbeir dewotion lies ill and 
indifTereni, under the spell of a terrible drug, im- 
patiemt of pain, while the faithful friends in sad 
camedave make iirrangemaniH for his comfort, select 
a place for his retrcuit, settle the relays of vigilant and 
untiring companions to accompany him, disregard their 
own occupations, with an entire imconscionsness that 
they arc displaying any marked degree of self- 
smmifica 

What a supreme man is Rossetti I ” wrote Philip 
Bourke Marston, the blind poet, in 1873. Why is 
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lie not some great exiled king, that we might give our 
lives in trying to restore him to his kingdom ? 

This was exactly the spirit in which his friends did 
serve him. It is like the story of some dethroned 
monarch, surrounded by adherents who make the 
misfortunes of their leader a reason for lavishing on 
him the care and devotion which they would hardly 
have conceded to him if he had been prosperous and 
regnant. This is not the spirit of a coterie, but 
something of a much larger and deeper kind, based on 
a consciousness of the man’s greatness and natural 
royalty. 

Mr. Gosse, who as a very young man was introduced 
into the circle, says that the personal impressiveness of 
Rossetti can hardly be exaggerated. The difficulties 
in the way of seeing him, the secrecy preserved about 
his pictures, so that it was possible to be a frequent 
visitor to the house and yet rarely to be allowed to 
visit the studio, all enhanced the air of mystery. But 
the man himself, short, stout, careless in dress, un¬ 
affected in discourse, seemed yet to carry with him 
a certain pontifical greatness, as though he were the 
very high-priest of beauty, and held the key to the 
innermost mysteries of art. And all this,’^ as Mr. 
Gosse wrote, without a single touch of the prophetic 
manner, the air of such professional seers as Coleridge 
or Carlyle.” This sense was enhanced and not 
diminished by the entire absence of aesthetic pretence, 
by Rossetti’s simple manners and easy, indifferent 
habits, by the rich, resonant voice, which aroused an 
almost physical vibration in his hearers. 

This personal dominance was sustained by the 
splendid appreciation which he always showed of the 
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work of oilu'rH. l!c» liad not a partic.le of jealousy 
in luH (MaHpo.siiioti; ami tlu^ lavish eounnendation 
which he was always rt^atly to he.siow \i]K)n the 
artistic*. prfHhu’ticmH of fritnuls ami rivals was one 
of tlic' H(jnrca‘H of his infiucmec*. There is, indeed, in 
theses early days, ahiiudaut ewidemea'. of small, trouble- 
scorn*, chdailcal kimlnesscas, lavisluHl upon his friends 
witli a profusion which a scdtish cdiaracier could never 
have aitaiued to, He takers an editor and a leading 
cHinirihuitn' of a wec*kly to see a friend^s pictures; 
he writers a long articles in the same paper pointing 
iuit tlic! nicunis of the pi<*iureH in ipmstion; he brings 
posniUle pundiaserH half across London to see the 
sann^; or a pic-inre in an exhibition by an unknown 
man Btrikc*s him as having merit; he insists that a 
mtmeycHl friend slunild buy it; he secures a good notice 
for it in tln^ Timt*8 ; he takes Euskin to see it. As 
Ftn*d Madox Brown, in a time of gre.at discouragement, 
wrote: “Really tlahriello seems bent upon making 
my fortune at tmie blow. Never did fellow, I think, 
so Is^Htir himself for a rival before; it is very good and 
very great to lud sod^ And again: — 

“ No one ever ptn*haps showed such a vehement dis¬ 
position to proclaim any real merit if he thinks he 
diHc'overs it in an unknown or rising artist. ... I 
could tiarrate a hundred instances of the most noble 
and disiid-cresied conduct towards his art-rivals, which 
places him far above [otliers] in his greatness of soul, 
and yet he will, on the Uiost trivial occasion, hate and 
backbite any one who gives him offence.’^ 

To the very end of his life, says one who knew him 
well, nothing was more remarkable than the attention 
ha was always prepared to give to the artistic and 
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litemrj work of uiikiunvii luon. William Mt) 
tho lutor joara of t\Htraiigoi»ont, ia .said ha^ 
that. Riwmdti’s doopost fanll td* rharartto' was 
idloytal soltisluH'HH; but William Morris laid 
boaii far in<a*o abHorbtal ia Ids c»wn pursuit 
lioHHOtti was, and iruaitnl tlu* work of othors^ 
it wore of a kind that sputdaillj uppoabHl to li 
with imconroalod iiupiitiiuiuo, an il 

trary, was almost invariably romly, oxc’opt in a 
nival mood, tooouHiihn* a piiiuro or a pot*m rtmpvi 
to praise its merits, ft? eriiieise !udpfully» even ^ 
and amend, if he eoulil; and this eharaeieristi* 
deserted hinn 

There was, tcK), no iendeney iv etimleseensioi 
him; he did not tliink of his own prestigin I 
any young man, in whom he discerned ioftii 
aim and high artistic, intention, on a level wit 
self and other experieiujcd w<irkers. 

Together with this was a reaiiiiiima to give 
absorbed as he was in his own work, on any iiii 
which he felt ha could Ih! of use. To give t 
of many such instances, there is prenerved ai 
letter, full of practical sense and kiiuiliuesH, 
aunt, who had asked his advice as to how tt> b 
teach drawing to a small class of «mlirely uupr 
amateurs. He suggesis the minute copying i»f 
of mossy bark, in pencil and then in etdour; Ir 
to look over the result and criticise, to procure i- 
easts for models and maioriab, and to semi thei 
this is very different from the nuMMly seclusion < 
years, self-absorbed and irresolute. But w< 
again and again remind ourselves that the lat 
not the real Rossetti. Evan then, weiikine 
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enBlavad m ha wm by his pernicious habit, he was for 
ever accessible to any personal appeal that could 
penetrate his seclusion, and apt to discharge offices 
of tendarnass and solicitude for any of the narrowing 
circ.la that sitrrounde-d liiin. 

What throws a iHuuitiful light upon Bossetti's 
character is the profound tenderness and filial devotion 
which he displayed to his tuother throughout his life. 
His letters to ht^r, of which many arc published, have 
a sweetness and a deliberate ch(‘.cn*fulnosH that show 
not only liow <le(^ply rooted his affection was, but what 
capacities for self-aacriileing loyalty there lay in his 
nature. He addreased her often in odd pet names 
of his own devising: Good Antique,*’ ^U)ear good 
Antique,” Dear old Darling of 70,” Dearest 
Darling,” and so fortln And such letters as the 
following show the nature of the tie that bound 
them: — 

«... I ha¥e only got your letter this morning. Tt would 
be absurd In me t*o thunk yon for another proof of the 
aflfectlcMi which ycni have lavished on ma all my life, and 
which l« oft4^n but too little desarvad. I am moHt ashamed 
of my disgraceful itianca all ilm tinu' I have been at Oxford; 
but I am getting worae tiian over as a letter-writer, though 
thii ihoulcl hardly apply in your dear case/' 


‘‘ Mat/ 12 , 1868 . 

« The reminder of the solemn fact that I am a man of forty 
now couhl hardly come agreeably from anyone but yourself. 
Ihit, conddering that the chief hle^smng of my forty good and 
had years hai htum that not one of them has taken you from 
me, It k the tost of all things to have the same dear love and 
gomi wkluii itill coming to me to-day from your dear hand 
at a dlitance m they would have done from your dear mouth 
hi*d we mmn each other. This we shall again soon, I trust.’' 
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f RifElIX, 

**Oof»p Antiqi**,— . , , ! Iiaw jiwt gf4. your «lmr 
and wu% from William. In ycntr* ! Iliink I tlrlinH a funny 
oUl of writing largi^ for tlw' lnniidlt of my sight* 

This would \n* in tlin Afilit|iif^ spirit** 

It wa» iha mini* with tln^ othnr momhari of his 
family. Thn long nmm of loltow to hi« hrotha^r 
William show the fmtoniiil relation iit ita 
are almcdntnly niitural and iim|ilfs lint there ia not\m 
of the grufTnoRii or cniriitewi wliirh often enmpn into 
frateriml cominuniratians. Tliiw he wrote to his 
brother in 1872, aftor lii« rcecn'ory front the iiiddast 
of Mr illnasRoi; — 

I know well how imicdi yon iniiii Imm iiifered om 
my aexioimt; indeed peihapi your tiiifarttig may havo 
been more m^uta than my own dull iierFuIeii state 
during the {mat monthfi. Ymir loire, dtitr Willkrri* 
i« not less ratnrntid by tm than it i» awoii to me, wadL 
that is saying all2^ 

From the first tliare wm in the family cirele a habi't 
of outspoken and demonstrative afeiitiim wtiieh wmm 
eharaeteristie of their Italitn origin. I oannot rafraint 
from c|uoting a letter writton at an tarly date to 
1), G. Roasatti by hi» father, wlikdt sliowa that tho 
affection of tha houathokl was not lift iiiiixproMad, to 
be taken for granted, a« ia |iar!iii|i« not iiiiiiiual mmn^ 
English families. The latter riin«;~ 

** 4fA flel»A*r IW3* 

For iome while I Imft li^n t ilrong imputed 

to write to you, my dearly li#lov«it and today I will 
olmy this imperioiia iiiiier volet, . * ♦ 

I am extraittily pltaiod at the pr<igw» which you rn^rm 
making in your beautiful art, and at sortie prtiftte wliloh you 
arft earning from It to maintels your^lf with dt»mra in 
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^ ray dtairly loved Hoa, that you have only 

ytHir ahilitiea to rely upon lor your welfare. Reiu(uuherthat 
yt)U wt'rn horn with a marked prop(mHlty, ami that, troui your 
aarlit^Hi yuuu'H, you auuh^ uh coiu'ioivti ilu^ brightest hopes that 
yi)U wcmld h(HUuae a great painter. 

And sueli you will be, I am certain. . , 

It in encHnmtgiug and uplifting in dealing with a 
character likt^ lUmneiti’s to had the lire of tender 
alTiad.iou !)urn ho cdt^ar in the innermost sanctuary; 
it allayH tlu^ Hu.spic.ion that Belhabsorption and artistic 
pre-oeettpation had dricul up the sources of tender- 
imm. It iH prid'ouiidly affVeting to realise that the 
pure spring of natural alhHdaon ran clear and untainted 
all through his troubled days, and that he clung to 
the luvti of his (duhlish years* 14or was he mere! 3 ' 
eunient that this should be lavished upon him. Tim 
letters show that he dwelt much upon the thought 
of his mother, and kept up a constant and regular 
eurrespondenee witli her, as though he had been a 
boy at school craving for the atmosphere of affection 
that surrounded lum at home. IIis affection for his 
fritmds was only less strong and generous than his 
affection for his family. lie would banter them 
rabustly and unmercifully; but he had an extreme dis¬ 
like, incisive thotigh his wit was, of giving pain to any 
one. A letter written to Madox Brown in 1866 reflects 
a wonderful depth of affection; — 

nothing, on reflection, could pain me more (though 
oertainly I did so in a way to which I ought not to 
have been blind) than to inflict the slightest pain on 
you, whom I regard as so much the most intimate and 
dearest of my friends, that 1 might call you by com¬ 
parison the only one I have* ... To refer to another 
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[joint (having miti all tliai somiiH in runhm- 

nun of how nuioh I wuh to hluiinu, I may nay that the 
mggoHtiun of any {awsihlo {jhligaliuu from \tui Uj luo 
a?rimLHly distroKHUH mo. Ntii himatisu I tiiink you 
jtUnhuio to mo tlunightlt*gHnoHH in any to HUfh 

A view on my own part, fur td that ymi aet|nii me hy 
word as well an I sliuuld in any eage havt' kmnvn 
by thought; hut herause if eau tii.sregurd, an I 
know you do, the gniti uhligaimuK under wlurh you 
hava laid me in early life, and wldeh were real unen, 
i8 involving real truuhles t<i yourself undertaken fur 
the Hak«* of one who was <|uife a stranger tci ytni iit tlm 
:)ui8et--' * what c»an / think a iiiattm' whieh gives me 
no trouble wliatever, lunl in whieig were I iniietive, I 
dumld Bin against nilmiunu gmtitmle, and, hiKlnmi of 
all, eonvieiion as an artint ? ” 

And again in IK74 he writes Ui Matlux Hruwn : ~ 
**Tha better I am, the inure inteimtdy I feel your 
Mandship in word and detsL I need nut dtiubt that 
you have pardoned any feeble |Hduliineti of my late 
idling oottdiiiond'^ 

And very (diaraeteriBiie of him it wim to make the 
alteration whieh he did in the Bonnet on the etergy- 
man whodentroyed BhakespmrtdB Mulberry Tree. Tim 
concluding lines ran — 

“ WhoHf! «oul Is carrion now, tiMi nieaii Ui yield 
Borne talior*8 ninth ailotmeni of a ghoul/* 

He altered the word tailor” into ** Miarvelingd* to the 
great detriment of the iniiipmey of the altimion, for 
fear of hurting the feidingB of some neiiniiivit imsmiwr 
or mambere of the tailoring craft who might diilike 
the line in its original wording/* 

One other feature of this generosity of oharacter 
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uuiHt bo ioucbi'i! upon: bis extraordmary liberality 
aiul kiiuinoHH in ilu* nialier of material help. In Ms 
UHo oi' inouey Iw liud a certain magnilicence; and 
tbough lies was iniHmsiiU'nitc and oven unscrupulous 
wluni dealing wiili purchaserHj and in some cases with 
friemln in luuttcrH of fmance, yet tlie instinct of gen- 
enmity wuH unfailing. It inattenHl not who it was — a 
fritnul, an iu‘i|uuintanee, a complete stranger. The 
prcHHure of visildt^ disirims always ap])oalcd instantly 
to Ktm.seiii^H heart. Not only would he give away any 
nuniey of whieh ln% was posmissed, but he had no scruple 
in borrowing from his friends for the same purpose. 
In early clays he was not particular about repayment, 
and a temporary alicmaiiou, which was quite erroneously 
auppoHcHl to have* arisen between himself and his brother 
WilUam, mm laughingly explained by a friend, who 
aaid that William liossetti was obliged to be careful, 
m whenever he met his brother he was called upon 
tij produce any available coin that he had upon him. 
Among innumerable instiumes of his ready kindness, 
one will stdllce. On reaching home after his wedding 
U)ur Im lieurd of the death of a young painter named 
Brouglq who luui left a wife and two little children. 
lioHHCtti knew that the widow would be practically 
ilcHiitutto He had spent all his own money; but a 
ecTiain portion had ’been invested in jewellery for 
Mrs. liosHOtti, who fully sympathised with the trouble 
in (|nestion; so that when they reached London they 
did not go straiglit home, but drove first to a pawn¬ 
broker, and then to Mrs. BrougMs lodgings, and after 
that home, '^with entirely empty pockets; but, I 
expect/^ says Arthur Hughes, who tells the story, 
**with two very full hearts/' 
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A great deal of harm was done to the cause which 
Rossetti represented, the whole-hearted pursuit of 
beauty, by the affectations and absurdities introduced, 
after his death, by a certain group of self-elected 
followers, the epigoni who took up in a self-conscious 
and superficial way the ideas which were popularly 
supposed to have actuated his teaching, and used them 
as a means of gaining notoriety and social distinction. 
The so-called aesthetic school, satirised in Punch under 
the figures of Postlethwaite and Maudle, were no doubt 
in a degree sincere. They professed to refer all things 
to the standard of the Beautiful, but their devotion 
was tainted partly by the fact that they made these 
principles an excuse for lowering the moral standard, 
and partly because they desired above all things 
monstrari digito, to be pointed out as daring innovators 
and contemners of existing conventions. The result 
was that the originators of the aesthetic movement were 
credited with all sorts of affectations which not only 
formed no part of their scheme, but which were entirely 
alien to their whole spirit. It cannot, however, be said 
that the principles of the movement have in any way 
profoundly affected or influenced the national life and 
feeling; and the net result of the school, apart from a 
temporary quickening of the artistic conscience, and 
an enhancing of the dignity of art, has been of a 
decorative kind, and has mainly succeeded in raising 
the general level of domestic taste. 

It is a strange instance of the irony of fate that the 
affectations of unworthy imitators should be charged 
upon the original founders of the movement. They 
were rather sedulously unaffected. ^^I canH get on 
with men who are not men of the world,Rossetti said 
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in lBf>4 to his brother* Pro-Tlaphaelites spoke 

no artiniic jargon, but rather preferred a short, crisp, 
Yertiaeular, slangy vot'abulary. Stunning’’was a 
favourite acljecd.ive wlierc^ their imitators spoke of 
preei(JUH.” Rosaet-ti fnHpients the British Museum 
in onh'r to find stunning words ’’ for poetry, and a 
friendly waitn*HH at an eatingdionse was known as the 
cordial Htumun*.’' Mr. Holman Hunt says that while 
BoHsetii ^'worthily rcjoicsHl in the po(d.ic atmosphere 
of tlie Hacrcil and spiritual dreams that then encircled 
himf* ^*Home of his noisy demonstrations at the time 
might hinder this from laung nHuignised by a hasty 
judgment^' Rossetti had a tasio in talk for strong 
vernacular expressiouB, ** YouM better collar 
expect I cribbed it from herf’ — it was thus that he 
prefarred to talk. Rossetti, writing to Allingham in 
August 1H54, says, I have got out my work this 
morning, but it looks so hopelessly beastly, and I feel 
ao hopelessly beastly, that 1 must try to revive myself 
Bdore k^giiining, by somc^ excnuBC that goes quicker 
than the Fine Arts/' Dr. Birkbeck Hill says that he 
mm present at a discussion at Oxford, when Rossetti 
wim ottgagiul upon the Union frescoes, when the latter 
maintfdned that a young and lovely woman, who was 
on her trial on a charge of murdering her lover, ought 
not to bo hanged even if found guilty, because she was 
^<mich a stunner!’’ Mr, Hill took the opposite view, 
^*Oli, Hill,” iiiid a now famous painter, you would 
novar hang a stunner!” Again, Rossetti, writing to 
Madox Brown in 1H61, says: few blokes and 

covea arc coming at eight or so on Friday evening to 
participate in oysters and obloquy* Will you identify 
yourself with timm and their habits ?” 
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Rossetti^ indeed^ on occasions^ could behave with an 
unconventionality which was almost undignified, but 
his personal charm was such that he was able to ex¬ 
tricate himself from disagreeable situations in which a 
less good-humoured man might have provoked serious 
or unpleasant consequences. His behaviour to those in 
whom he discerned a type of beauty which struck him, 
was unconventional to the verge of offensiveness and 
beyond. One of his models made his acquaintance 
first by finding him running out of a confectioner’s 
with a half-bitten tart in his hand to stare in her face. 
Another, a simple country girl, felt, as she sat in 
a restaurant, her hair suddenly seized and untied. 
She remonstrated very vehemently. “I wanted to 
see how it looked,” was the reply; and a few 
minutes after, such was his personal fascination, she 
had made an appointment to sit for a picture. He 
would call a cabman off his rank with an opprobrious 
name, and make friends with him on the strength of 
the insult. He was walking on one occasion with Mr. 
and Mrs. William Morris at Upton. They happened 
to pass a village school when the children were sing¬ 
ing a hymn. On the conclusion of the performance^ 
Rossetti put his head in at the window and shouted 
a stentorian Amen, The Morrises, as respectable 
householders, fled in haste, and the irate school¬ 
mistress came out to remonstrate. Yet so potent was 
Rossetti’s personal influence, that in ten minutes he was 
holding in the schoolroom an extemporised examina¬ 
tion in geography, and awarding penny prizes for good 
answers. But his practical humour in early days 
had often something perverse and even unscrupulous 
about it. He made Dean Stanley aghast by defending 
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c^lulnsrutt*ly in liin ih(* vi(H‘s of Noroiiiiuil^oiiiG. 

In all thin tluTi^ wan no di'siro to pose as eccentric. 
Hxu.sporaloa hy any suspic-ion of sanciimoniousness, lie 
was lurrt'ly followin^^ the impuisc^. the moment to a 
whiniHioal oxet^ss of paradox. 

Surh reiinnisnmeeH as these indicate that the 

lindhorhood wtnv al)ovc‘ all things umUTcctod. They 
were far too mueli eoneerned with the simit of the 
thing to waste any time in adopting a pose about it. 
It wtiH HO with Uimsetti to the end. VVhen he wrote 
or painted, he thrinv into both thcnughest enthusiasm, 
anti HiuTtnuuhHl iiis coneeptitnis with all the dignity 
tamemvalde, Hni he luul a gnuit ialeiit for caricature 
luul humormm drawing which he freely employed for 
iht' aniusemtiit tif his fritmds, and his talk was plain, 
hriski tiensihh*, pungent, and vigorous even when he 
was exprc'sHing tlie det^pest mysteries of art. What 
eoiilil he mtire aliHidtitely unalTeeted than the following 
nurraiitm td* how Ford Miulox Brown and Bossetti came 
it! tlie etmclnsitm that a siatiie of Bacon on which 
Wtndner was tuiguged was too short? Brown hinted 
this tti the Heulptor, hat ^Meariiig he would not [alter 
iij suillciently, I proposed ioClabritd that we should go 
tiigethtn\ and instHi upmi the head being made smaller 
anti tin' Inuly hmger. Bossetii said ho would come, 
Init I muHi be spokesmaii, as he funked it. However, 
while 1 w'liH looking at tlu^ statue and thinking how to 
begin, lioKHetti, wiitj, by the way, had all along before 
sworn the sf-aitie was perfect, blurts out, ^ I say, that 
ehap’s Um wlmrt, I e(*rtiunly thiuk.^ In this delicate 
way he broke Iht^ ic*e, and we began in earnest.’^ 

Huiiicmr indiaal was one of Rossetti’s strongest 
elmraoterisiici — nut delicate, fanciful, remote humour, 
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but broaib ji«ii|.ii‘iit. iu IKfUi. whiui bt' 

painting tin* luinkgrtuiitti tif 1%*^ 
at St*vn!«iakj4 with t!t«liti;iit lluiil in rainy w<*aUn‘tt 
hn givt*H a vrry wliiinHiral art^ininl uf hia tiiuil^ltwj 
** lltini gtis nii Hwhitiitiiiigly ■■■ yn.HtrriI;i.y, iinli'tnl, u h\\ 
invh nvnr tin* ankluji; I Innl tti nknlrli mulc^l 

thn lainnpy nf hnavnii, wit limit a liat, iiinl with 
imibrullit tinii nvt‘r »iy lit iiiy biilhiitlnili*^ 

pcmitinn whinln will \iju ntilig** ini’ by riuinuiilHH'in^ 

I exprt’HHiy dn.sirt’il jihuiihl }«< nrlniiHl fur iny Htat.UM 
. . , I KUW tin* kirk nf ii pair nf tup iiinl a rut, 

away rtnit; Lmal AiiiIiumI, 1 wati tiihl, wiw unmktni; 
iuHiibn but hn rrfniiiint fruiii n^pir^iing ihtli«*r Id^ 
prrHun nr Inn iilnafi nii Art Ilifi Inawn iii vbiird will; 
iirti«i» ill Egyptian miuirniii, ptmr wrnkli! Iliini n\ 
markHl llnw dituigrianililit tu niin nf ytiu| 

mnnm fnr thn tif flnli%u'‘riiig ii «iililiM|U}% anil 

fnu! a iniiii tlinri* bnliiiict an niuirr; wliirli wuw kilibiiilj 
fnr Hunt** 

His talk wits stilt imirn iiithsivis lynl Isis nritirisinii 
rnknitlnsaly htunnrmis, Fnr Ittt mml ut Wilt 

iiutt Morris that ** Topsy Inal itm grniiinst ritpittniy foi 
prisluning anil anns^xing tliri nf iiiiy mini li« nvnr iirnt 
with/* Of linnjaiiiin \Vi«Klwiml| tin* arrhilnri of tl«i 
Oxford IJiiioin «?wd lliiii ho was ** llin stillnst ortiti. 
turn that civur bmttli<*il out of iiii oystiir^iihrllF* Oti 
observing on ono cMuntsioii Ovti niiiiitds kdiiiigiiig to ii 
iminiignrin shaiiibliiig liloiigtliroiigh tlin slrwts* lamk/^ 
ho iiiid, thnrn*fi linskiii iiiid Wiir4l«wtirt!i vtrliiciusly 
iitking II walk/* Whitn first mlliHl on 

liosBetti in lib studio in C?!iittliiiiit tin iiiilnH 

that them worn no Imnki ciii tins itinl Et»»ntli 

appoara gmvcdy to havti mid tli&t Imiki w«rt no um ti.- 
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a paintu^r exco.pt to prop up uiodels upon in difficult 
jHmii.iouH, au<l that ilu'u they might Im very useful. 

The impression that remains upon the mind is that 
liossetTi’s humour was of rather an unscrupulous kind, 
though on the other hand he was quick to feel remorse 
if he saw tliat pain was being given by what he said. 
Bui. it c.annot be t.oo strongly insisted upon that in 
ordinary life he had no touch of mysterious solemnity 
or of arttficial dignity, but rather a strong relish for 
humorous (‘.ontraHts ?uul witty images. He was fond 
of contagious jt^ais and loud laughter, and heartily 
d<‘8piK(Hl any attempt l.o view life in ordinary inter- 
cmirst*. from any but the most natural and robust 
standpoint. 

In early days Rossetti was decidedly indolent, not 
with a h‘tliargic indolence, but with the volatile 
desultorinesH of a man with superabundant vitality, 
who had a thousand schemes in his head, and who 
found it diffituilt to settle down to any one thing. 
His father several times took occasion to remonstrate 
with him very stweroly on his want of application, 
and the early letters from his friends are full of 
lanKud.atfoim that he will not set to at any definite 
work or finish what he has undertaken. As he grew 
older this insensibly altered ; he grew absorbed in his 
work, he began to feel the pleasure of making money 
— indeed he spent bo lavishly that money-making 
became a prime necessity, and his work was, as a rule, 
commisHioned so long beforehand that he was obliged 
to work hard to fulfil his pledges. Moreover, his 
resources in the way of amusement were few; he had 
no physical recreations to fall back upon, as he dis¬ 
liked exercise; he read a good deal in an easy way, 
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fuul h<* wan of thi' of tutimato fritnids, 

Kinpl«Jjiin*ni t»f Kunio kind hroaiiu* a iifta^risily tfj him, 
for tcui vivid niind Hki» UoNHi’tlfn raioo im flit* torribla 
foo. Tho rcHtill in that, ronHidt'rioK i<mg poriiHig 
cluring wliitdi hi,H w<‘ro KUHpomlod by ilinoHa^ 

tlm luninud of work ht» duh in ptniry ;iiul painting, 
ift vory rmnarkahlt^; huf an nitnroatiiig lot ftn* writ ton 
lato in lifo h!u>w? 4 that ho wan fanisoiouH of not. having 
at all fulfillod hia donfiny with ronpoot to tho work he 
ndght have iiont': 

** Sloth, alan ! han hnt too iiinoh to nimwor ftsr with 
ino; and in one t>f flio roaaoim ^tlnmgh I %vill not miy 
tin* only oiio), why I havoalwajH fallon haok on <|nalitj 
innioaci of c|uaniit.y in the little I have over done. I 
think often with C kdoridgo ; 

< Bkah jiunniifotl all; and fnnn niy gra^plo^ Imnd 
I)n>p friowkliip'M proriotw |»‘arl« lilitt iiour-gla* mmL 
I woop, jft fttoop not: tho faint angiilJ^li fliow, 

A dre&niy pang in morning » fovorl*ili d«xo/ 

The letter is a nninly erne, though cloeply tinged with 
the inelarndioly which was chatmci«^riatic of^ !us laitw 
years. 

Roasetti^s attittide prao.ticiil palitioa wa« one of 
indifference almostiwnminting icutvershm. lie owned 
to taking some interest in tlie prinripleii underlying 
the turbid Hurfaee of events, m rather lie rivHentml the 
imputation that he had no interest in such matters; 
but the lifo of the prariieal politician, ilio oanvassing, 
the eommitteoH, tho diKagrooiihle propoiidoranoo of 
dust and din over actual rosnllH, sooiiiihI to him utterly 
^dmwn and vulgar, lie w^rote an interesiiiig letter 
on the subject in which he says ; — 
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“ I mmi adniii, at. all liazanln, that my friends here 
c*onsi<l(‘r mo oxo(*pt.iona,lly avonso to politicsj and I 
BuppoHo I iiuiBt ho, for I ncvtu* road a rarliamentary 
dohaio in my lifo 1 At same time I will add that, 
amooK thoHo whoso opiuiouH I most value, some think 
mo md. aliogoilior wrong when I venture to speak 
of i!u‘ momouiary moiuentcntstiess and eternal futility 
of many n(nHioHt(|m‘Hti()nH. However, you must simply 
vi(nv nu‘ as a nonentity in any practical rela,tion to 
aiudi matitumd^ 

William Morris gave an interesting explanation of 
what ho ludiovcal to he Rossetti’s attitude of mind 
in ihoHO maitera: — 

I oanh. Bay,” he writes, ‘Hiow it was that Rossetti 
took no int4‘roBi in politics; hut so it was: of course 
ho was <|tuto Italian in his general turn of thought; 
ilKUigh I think In^ took less interest in Italian politics 
iluin in Kaglish, in spite of his knowing several of 
the loading pairiots porsonally, SafE for instance. The 
truth is he* (‘.arod for nothing but individual and 
porsonal maiiors; ehielly of course in relation to art 
and litarattiro, hut he would take abundant trouble 
to Indp any one porson who was in distress of mind or 
IkhIj ; but the evils of any mass of people he couldn’t 
bring his mind to boar upon. J suppose in short it 
noods a person of hopeful mind to take disinterested 
notice of poliHcs, and Rossetti was certainly not 
}u>pef!tl.” 

A marktHl eharaetmnstic^ of Rossetti, which grew 
upon him in lah^r life, was his dislike of publicity of 
any kind. His idea was to live his own life and dream 
his own dreams, atul the criticism of others merely 
harassed and weakened him. He felt with Keats 
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that his own criticism of his own work was far more 
important than the strictures of others; but he had 
a strong sense of his right to seclusion, and he had 
an almost physical sense of the humiliation of being 
discussed, like the character in one of Mr. Henry 
James’s novels who says that the consciousness that 
he is being criticised in his absence by a man whom 
he dislikes, makes him feel as if the footman was 
wearing his hat. 

In all this he was not weak, but self-willed. The 
mystery that grew up about his work was not of 
his own creating; it was rather the result of his 
deliberate purpose to live his life to himself, to see 
the friends he loved, and not to be the prey of 
inquisitive persons. He acted in the spirit of Ruskin’s 
paradoxical maxim, that an artist should be fit for 
the best society and keep out of it. The relentless 
gossip which pursued him might have given a self- 
conscious man a pleasurable sense of importance, but 
it only grated on Rossetti. For there never was a 
man with less pose of any kind: he knew what his 
aims and desires were, and his only object was to 
realise these as far as possible, and in his free hours to 
choose such company and recreations as he desired. 

It is difficult to say exactly what Rossetti’s religious 
views were. The religious element was very strongly 
developed in the family, both in his mother and his 
two sisters; and we may infer that it was probably 
not absent from Rossetti himself, though appearing 
in a different guise. There is no evidence that he 
concerned himself with considerations of Christian 
doctrine, and he would probably have regarded theo¬ 
logians as people who were engaged in attempting 
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U) ilu* llnkiu)\mbl(^. Ife was, no doubt, a 

fi-iM* thiuk<*i% ;m(l hvhl an af^nostio position; but at 
tho namn iinu^ h(‘ luul a siruiig vein of superstition 
in his nature, and there is a good deal of evidence 
that in hin laitu* days his thoughts turned much on 
tlu^ ptu’Honal relation bedwetm God and man. He 
dinsinal nut (udy forgivenesH, but doiinite absolution, 
and this at a time when, though death was fast closing 
upon him, his iutellectual force seems in no way to 
liave lust its grip, I should regard Kossetti as having 
a Htroug Indief in God and the unseen world, though 
wiilumt defuuti*. t‘.one.(*pUous of what lay behind the 
veil, and a <HmHidm’uble impatience of attempts at 
precuHC definition. 

It has tdie.n betm c|ue8tioned whether the develop¬ 
ment i>f the artistic nature is necessarily attended by 
the weakening id the moral fibre. It is so only if 
ilie artist inuhnivours to create for himself a fantastic 
Mcehmitag ami tc^ i*xclude from it the wholesome, 
biiti»r experience of life. To treat continually the 
tragic eimdiium id lib' as material for artistic expres- 
sitm is almcmi binuid to destriy the balance of a nature, 
lMH*ause the cmoiitm and the tragedy are viewed, as 
it werts through a glass, in security, as a man may 
iiu II boily in the Morgue, cultivating his sensi- 
biUt}% wiilumt cultivating the human instinct which 
leads a man ho far as possible to remedy and alleviate 
calandiy. 

Ittmseiti is generally regarded as a num who tried to 
{*reaie an ariitiiual paradise, and to drown the urgent 
vtuiuis id* tlu' world bmieath the cooing of coteries. 
Thm is an entire misc.oncepiion. For the first forty 
jiuirs yf his life ha lived robustly, generously, man- 
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fully. He took his share of bright and dark, and, like 
the companions of Ulysses, 

ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Tree hearts, free foreheads.’’ 

He was masterful, self-willed, impatient, self-absorbed; 
but he was also generous of help and of sympathy, 
sociable, brave, enthusiastic, fond of beauty and 
laughter and talk. He, if any man, warmed both 
hands before the fire of life.’^ 

Yet any one who carefully studies Rossettis life and 
work must, I think, become gradually conscious of a 
certain growing disappointment as the years go on. 
Perhaps that is too light a word to use for a thought 
that carries with it a shadow of deep melancholy. 
The impression produced by the character and the 
genius of the man at his best is one of incomparable 
richness. Here was one of those rare spirits, full of 
exuberant vitality, who could produce works not only 
of supreme technical excellence, but works, the slightest 
of which betrayed a force, a vigour, a grace of extra¬ 
ordinary intensity, whether he wrote slowly or rapidly, 
whether he made a sketch, or a design, or a finished 
painting; everything that came from his hand had 
this forcible quality which we call genius, and which, 
whether it attracted or repelled, could not be gainsaid. 
His art has been well called the climax of personality; 
and moreover it was freely recognised by all who 
knew him best, that his was not a nature which had 
slowly made the best of and matured one species of 
excellence, but that his work was only a faint expres¬ 
sion of an inner force, and streamed from him like 
light from the sun. Even when broken with illness 
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and enslaved by tbe sad bondage of habit, this person¬ 
ality still dazzled and almost hypnotised all who were 
brought into contact with him, up to the very end. 

And yet one cannot avoid the thought which is forced 
upon one, that he did not fulfil the possibilities of his 
nature. It is not ungenerous to say this, because one 
may at the same time gratefully admit that the body 
of his work is both large and of supreme excellence. 
But as he crosses the threshold of life he seems to be 
capable de tout. He seems the heir of the ages of art. 
Then, as the years go on, it is clear that the stream is 
contracting, and that it is being forced into smaller 
and smaller channels. It is not that he seems to have 
narrowed his output deliberately, to have recognised 
that to work effectively in a world of specialists it is 
necessary to be a specialist too. One rather feels that 
this opulent nature is becoming the tool of circum¬ 
stance ; that by deliberately excluding from his life so 
many wholesome human influences, the character, in¬ 
stead of opening freely like a fl.ower in the free air, is 
growing like an exotic in the corner of a hothouse. 

We would not seem to question or criticise too 
strictly his own power of initiative; that outer control 
which we name Fate or Providence does seem to have 
set a hedge about his spirit. His tragical marriage, 
his failure of health, his self-willed habits of life, all 
tended to isolate him unduly from the world; and the 
result is a lack of breadth in his work which prevents 
his taking the position, even in art, to which his native 
greatness seems to have entitled him. He is not 
among those who appeal to all alike; though, apart 
from those who are sealed of his tribe, there are many 
catholic-minded people with strongly balanced minds 
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wiio can recognise without drawbacks the attraction 
of this strange, beanty-haunted dreamer; still, there 
will always be persons who, with a strong instinct for 
certain kinds of beauty, will be repelled by Rossetti’s 
art, and feel a dim sense of uneasiness, even danger, in 
his conception of life; and we cannot say that this 
instinct is wholly wrong. This is not the moment 
at which to enter into the controversy which must 
always prevail as to whether Art can exist for its own 
sake without any reference to its effect on character. 
Possibly Art which is self-absorbed may thus reach 
its highest development; but the widest view would 
seem to be that the equable development of the whole 
of man’s nature is the purpose which underlies the 
vast fabric of mortal things. If that be so, then, as 
Rossetti believed in his earlier days, there is a sacrifice 
demanded of the artist too, which is the service of man. 

It was in the gnomic poem of Soothsay that Rossetti 
wrote his deliberate creed out. It may thus be sum¬ 
marised : — to mistrust the certainties of human know¬ 
ledge, but to believe in Nature; to be independent 
and subservient to no man, not to nurture false hopes, 
but to be content to have sung truly, and to have 
been loved; to be consistent, to hate flattery, to be 
true to friendship, to be liberal, to be laborious, to 
abhor indolence, not to waste the golden hours; in 
religion to follow faith rather than dogma; to be 
grateful, not to waste strength in vain hope or vain 
regret; — so runs the symbol, based upon generosity 
and love, and wrought into a proud stoicism by sad 
experience. But though the doctrine is shadowed by 
melancholy, though he who framed it had learned not 
to expect too much from life, yet it is an essentially 
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manly, ccmragtHmH, itnnperaU^ and true creed. There 
i,s no tourli of inorhid mniiimeut luu’e, no exotic feel¬ 
ing. hixurioim dalliance with emotion. 

Such then wan Ittwseiti: luyHiitail, full of passion, 
liuiuitt‘d hj tin* Hen.se td' lieauiy, with an iuteuae need 
(if hnduK and being loved; dominant, liery, genial, 
rohuHt; with a narrow outlook, and yet with a keen 
intelleetuul power; eapahle, generous, lavish, hiimor- 
ium, a natural h*mh*r of men, Bidf-ccnired, imbalanced; 
with n<» tcnieh of irampdlliiy about him, but eager, 
ardent, iiiipaticmi. It is no wonder that even before 
Ida tieaih, anil during a life ho strangely shadowed, 
Hi I knit with traginly, so vital and yet so doomed, he 
hati iMHunm* erne of tin* most romantic figures of the 
time, and that Ids wholes life still retains a mysterious 
attnu’iion, tln^ forest of which it is impossible to gainsay 
or resist. 

Ti) mtwi of ns the momeuts of perception of the 
Imautiful conn^ rarely, a sudden brightness among grey 
honrH, Hki^ blossomB springing from a ledge in a rock- 
fitet*; hut with liosHiilti tins perception appears to 
have bi*im, at h^ast in the good years of health and 
vigotir, Uiore or less continuous. Beauty was the 
atinoHphfU’e in which he lived, and to which the sordid 
iietH <if real life were but dreary interruptions. 

Hut fiHun t!u^ river of deliglit he drank too greedily. 
As the king in The Sick King in Bokhara says — 

** Thou wiwt a Hinncr, thou poor man 1 
Thou Wfmi athirst; and didst not see, 

Thah tlumgh we take what we desire, 

We luuHi not snatch it eagerly/' 

It is notable that, in Millais^ picture of Lorenzo and 
imbdla, the portrait of liossetti is traceable in the 
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guest who, at the end of the long row, swallows with 
a curious zest and intentness of gesture the wine from 
his long glass — the very gesture is said to have been 
characteristic. 

But, from the beginning of the world, this persistent 
care for outward beauty has brought with it weariness 
and satiety of spirit. And thus it was with Eossetti 
that his life turned to sadness. As Keats wrote of 
Melancholy, 

“ She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might. 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 

And so it comes to pass that the grave of Eossetti is 
as the tomb of Polydorus on the Thracian strand: he 
lay buried in a forest of spears; the very hafts of the 
sharp lances that had slain him had taken root, and 
had thrown out leaf and fiower above the lonely 
mound; so that ^neas, when he would fain have 
torn a bough to deck the altars, saw the blood trickle 
from the broken branch, and heard in speechless 
horror the groans of the sad spirit rise thin upon the 
air. Jam parce sepulto/’ cried the prisoned ghost. 
Then in love and pity the Trojan band performed the 
sacred rites, laid the sorrowing spirit to rest, and 
sought another shore. 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 20,160, 178. 

Romney, 178. 

Rose Mary, 66, 74, 91, 92, 93, loi, 
102, 104-7. 

Rossetti, Gabriel Charles Dante: 
birth and family history, 3; liter¬ 
ary tastes as a boy, 7, 8; first 
efforts at writing, 8; school, 9; 
disposition as a boy, 9, 10, 12; 
enters drawing academy. 10; 
great intellectual activity as a 
youth, 12, 13; translates Dante’s 
Vita Nuova, 12; writes The 
Blessed Damozel, Ave, Dante at 
Verona, The Bride*s Prelude, A 
Last Confession, Jenny, 12, 13; 
pupil of Madox Brown, 14; 
friendship with Holman Hunt 
and Millais, 14, 16; shares studio 
with Holman Hunt, 15; first im¬ 
portant picture, 15, 23; hesitates 
between painting and literature, 
15, 80, 81; effect of early sur¬ 
roundings on his work, 16; a 
founder of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, 18 se^.; wide ac¬ 
quaintance with poetical litera¬ 
ture generally, 22; methods of 
work as a painter, 23; exhibits 
The Girlhood of Mary Virgin 
and Ecce Ancilla Domini, 24; 
attacked by the Tinies and Athe- 
ncBum, 24; defended by Rus- 
kin, 25; designs his great picture 
Found, 25; turns again to poetry, 
25; Sister Helen and other poems, 
25-6; desultory habits, 26; aban- ’ 
dons poetry temporarily, 26; pub- i 
lication of the Germ, orj ; hard j 
times, 31; friendship with Rus- i 
kin, 31; Ruskin*s generosity, 31; j 
Ruskin’s letters to him, 32-3; ‘ 


helps Maurice at the Working 
Men’s College, 35 ; visits Oxford, 
36; relations with Bume-Joces 
and William Morris, 36 seq,; 
friendship with younger men of 
promise, 41; partnership with 
William Morris, 41 ; strained re¬ 
lations, 42, 43 ; fails in love, 45; 
marriage, 47; publishes Early 
Italian Poets, 48 ; mode of life, 
48, 52. 60; death of his wife' 
49; buries ms. of unpublished 
poems with her, 50; moves 
to Tudor House, Chelsea, 51; 
narrow views of art and litera¬ 
ture, 51; artistic and financial 
success, 53; goes abroad, 53; 
physical trouble, 53 ; income, 
S3. 203 ; recovery of poems 
from his wife’s grave, 55; their 
publication and triumphant re¬ 
ception, 55, 56; use of chloral, 
57, 64, 66, 69; lives at Kelms- 
cott with William Morris, 59; 
friendship with Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, 61; attacked by Buchanan 
in the Contemporary Review, 6x; 
mind becomes unhinged, 64; 
delusions, 64-5; illness, 64, 65; 
friendship with Mr. Hall Caine, 
66 ; new edition of the Poems, 
66 ; Ballads and Sonnets, 66 ; 
wanderings in search of health, 
64, 65, 71; returns to Cheyne 
Walk, 71 ; increasing illness and 
depression, 71; death at Birching- 
ton, 72 ; method of composition, 
74; a great reader, 75; favourite 
authors, 76-7; characteristics 
his poetry, 78 his message, 
79-^; theory of writing, 81; 
sense of beauty, 83 ; two distinct 
manners, 83 ; melancholy of his 
poems, 84; use of words, 84; 
sonnets, 85-9,129-38 ; lyrics, 
86, 87, 127-9; humour and 

Hntasy, 89; music of his verse. 
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90; use of the supernatural, 
90; artistic restraint, 89, 90, 96, 
97; intensity, 92; rhymes, 93, 
94; parody of his style by 
Buchanan, 94; simplicity of his 
early poems, 94-5; essentially an 
indoors poet, 95; influence of 
other poets on him, 97; develop¬ 
ment of and alterations in his 
poems, 29--30, 91, 102, 115-16; 
influence on English poetry, 142- 
4; position in relation to the 
literature of the century, 139 
se^.; translations, 145 se^.; 

soundness of his criticism, 148, 
161, 162, 169-75; his Italian 
models, 146 seq. ; prose writings, 
152, 162; gift for letter-writing, 
163 ; voluptuousness of his 

poetry, 62, 63, 135, 136; his 
painting, 176 ; Ruskin’s 

estimate of him, 176, 177; chief 
artistic influences, 177 seq.; 
Madox Brown’s great influence 
on him, 177-80; technical limita¬ 
tions, 180, 181, 187; originator 
of a new type of female beauty, 
181; primarily a colourist, 182; 
his colour preferences, 182; 
water-colours, 182-4; methods 
and mannerisms, 184-5, 199; 
models, 185; various classes of 
pictures, 185-6; mediaeval, 186; 
Dante series, 188-90; dramatic, 
189-90; genre pictures, 190-1; 
half-length female figures, 191-4; 
book illustrations, 194-51 nature, 
and aim of his art, 195 seq.; 
character and description, 202 
seq.; lack of sympathy, 35; in¬ 
tellectual dominance, 34, 36, 37, 
39,40, 195-6, 203, 204, 206, 226; 
eloquence, 40, 70; charm of 
manner, 40, 206, 218; collector 
of bric-a-brac and queer ani¬ 
mals, 52; his moral side, 56; an 
Italian by instinct, 62, 78, 202; 
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of him, 73 . 
pearance ^ ^ 

67, 72, 73 - ^ ^ 
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in money ^ ^ 

friendships, izo^ ^ 

215; natura-l^^^®' 
fondness for 
ventionality* 

21; dislike o* I 
many good <q[x.xnu 
215, 225; \ 

philosophio cre<i^d» 
ming up, 2129— 3 ^* 

Rossetti, Gat>riolo 

7, 8, 9, 10, czS, 

-Mrs., 


-Nicola Q^irsLXXfXth 

-Maria Fr3.noes«J 

-William IVTiolxi^ 

13, 22, 23, - 4 - 

163, 207, 2X;2, iSSXS- 

-Christin a. ( s 5 s t c 

74, 88, 135, 

-Mrs., Side 

34, 44-51, sxs- 
Rubens, 160. 

Ruskin, 16, 2,5, 3X—S* 
126, 176, xSo, 

206, 220, 22.4.. 
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153, 158-60. 
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Union, The Oxford, Frescoes of, 

36, 37* 
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Van Eyck, X77. 

I Indian Pastoral, A, 29,137. 
Venus Veriicordia, 138,192. 
Veronica Veronese (picture), 186, 
192. 

Vita Nuova, translation of Dante’s, 
12,1:4s, 147,151-2. 
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Ward’s Enj^lisk Poets, 82. 

Washinjr Hands (picture), 185 . 
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Winter, 137, 138. 
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